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[R EAD ER 

READER, i A 

[ Do not know thee, and therefore cannot fit thee with" an 

Fpithet. , or whatever thou be, There preſens 

thee with a New Edition of what thou haſt already R:; 

only a little larger, a little better, and the Method'a Zittle 4 

alter d. Do not wonder to find fo much Reaſon in this lun. 

tle Book amongit Birds and Beaſts, it is but what Men 

have loſt, and they have gathered up; thou may it well al. 

w Owls, Daws, Buzzards, Woodcocks, Apes, aut 

Aſſes, to talk together in old Times, when as we had. che 

ſame Creatures ordinarily in every Pulpit : ſo that what | 
were Fables in /Eſop's Time, were too true of late. 
But, Reader, I am te inform thee, that there came au 
lately à Paltry 4 juſt of the ſame Shape and big 

a 


with this Book in i Hand; and to compleat the Cheat, - 
I carries the fame Name, and hath counterfeited its Or. 
| naments, the Pictures; the Brat might as well haus 
come. into the World, with the renowned Title of Tory. + || 
Thumb, as be called the Fables of Rſop. Certainly || 
the Pye-corner-Book-binder forgot himſelf  whan the 
contriv'd it; fer he hath been at the Expence of Paper aid _ 
Ink to fet forth the Tales that his Grannam told him 


— < 


in Winter Evenings, which I ſuppoſe might-be al} ii b - 
eipline of his Education: Could he nat hal plainfy- toll, 

that he preſented him with a piece of Aneaquity ; ,, 
Mother Shipton's laſt: Words; i *monld” Wer baue 
uited with the matter of his Nonſenſe, than i n #7 
The Fables of Eſop, the N would fade g ,ͤ 


— * - * 
4 Se 3 
- 4 


3 


— 


—— 8 


rr 


1 : To the Reader. 2 
It as well, I can aſſure the Reader, that he ſhall in 
this Book find fair Dealing; the Life of FEſop is ex. 
ad tranſlated out of the Greek Copy, and the Fables 
with the like Care, both in Proſe and Verſe; which i; 
eaſily diſcerned by comparing of that Counterfeit, which is 
called The Fables of /Eſop, and only in Proſe: So 
wir this I take my Leave of the Man, that hath taken 
ſs much Pains io deceive the World, and refer my Book 
1 


and my ſelf to thy Ingenuity, F with the Sugar o 
theſe FM e take Fe the wholeſome Pills of 1 
Moral, the Author hath his end in Writing, and I mine 
in Prbliſhing. Let Children look upon the Pictures, look 
thou further ; if thou read the Fables, thou mayeſt be as 
merry as others with Sack and Claret ; if thou read. the 
Application, thou mayeſt learn as much as in the School: 
ef the moſt ſevere Philoſophers. Farewell, and 417 it 
) Jar 


eicher for Delight or Profit, or (which is beit of al 
bei together... . 5 Ti 
| ; = - : w 


F. E. 


\ Theſe Two aſeful School-Books are Sold by the 1 


; ( WS > Hetorices Elementa, Queſtionibus & Ref. pon: Th 
I ſionihus explicata in Uſum Scholz Mercarorum7” 
| Seifſorum. | 5 . ; 


{| __ The Engliſh Rudiments of the Latin Tongue. I 
T/ | [Explained by Queſtion and Anſwer, which are ſo? 

formed, that a Child, omitting altogether the Que- _ 
ſtions, may learn only the Anſwers, and be fully in Th 
ſtructed in the Rudiments of the Latin Tongue 


By H. Dugard. 1 
1 5 8 * 
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Fables| 
1ch is 
ich is 
2: So 
taken 
Boot 
ar of 
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mine 
„ Look 
be as 
a. the 
cool 


ſoy it 
Var 


HE _ the 5 85 


The Ant and the 


Graſhopper | 124 
he Ape and the Fox 64 
2231 
We Ape and her Two young 
ones D 163 
The fondling Ape 263 
The Ape, the Wolf, and rhe 
Fox 2257 


The Aſs and the little Dog 21 
The Aſs and Jupiter 112 
The aſs in the Lion's Skin 


BAN 

The f ck Aſs and the Wolves | 

175 

B. 
TH E bald Knight 39 
The Beaver 187 
The Beetle and the Eagle 
| 172 

The Belly and Members 62 
The Birds aud Beaſts 54 


The Birth of the Mountains 


33 
The Boar and the 4 12 
The Boar. aud the Country 


man. 158 
The bragging Fellom 192 
The Boy and he Ling 154 
The Boy 2. tune 238 


424 


THE 


= B.-L E 


ee 8 


Te Boy and his Mother 107 7 f 


The Bulls and the Lion 146 
norant 271 


"HE r 1128 


the Cat and the Mice 229 


The City Mouſe and Coun= "* | 
132 


The Child and Scorpion 257 


The Covetous and FT e 
ous Man * " T'FO*; 


The 3 ana he + * | 
EOS KLE 
The - 


Snake 


— Be 
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The Baſh, the Bat, and Cora | 


- 
6 


* 
The Cat and the Cock 
923 


be 


. try-Mouſe | . 
The Coach man and his 
Creaking-wheels 178 


The Cock and. precious Stone 


| 
The Cock ad the Partridge 
18 
The fahting Cocks _ 24 
The Cock and Dog 269 
The Cock, the Lion, ana the 
8 278 _ 
The Cock and the Fox” 283 
The Collier and the Fuller 2 
82 
The Two Conipanionr and the © . 
Bear >, IF 5 
The Covetous Man Sn] 


. Her“ r Sheep... 
"be "Dog _ that worried his 


Aſs 28 
The Country. man and his © 
TLaialors 104 
W Country- man, and For- 

tune 
75h Country man and 3, 

. > 195 
The Country man and Her-. 
Feat „ 

The two Crabs 130 


de Crow and the ET 15 
(8 . The Crow and the Sheep 99 
The Crow and. the Pot 151 
/ = Cupid and 5 Bunz man 78 


17 Tr E Deer and the Oxen 


65 


J The Deer 1 the Fawn 


. 2 47 
"The Deer and the Lim 196 
Me Deer and the Fine 277 
e Dae with one Eye 275 
"The Dog and piece o Fleſh. 5 


The 6/4 Do deſpi ! a of ” . 
Rat 4 "The Fowler, the Hawk, ad 


Maſter 


"The Dog ond. the Burch | 


The Dog and the Sheep 
Fe Dog and the Ox Hl 


it HIS 
2 {dy the Lion 66 
"The Dog that kept his Ma- 


125 


. Maſters. 8beep.. > 46 
1 225 wet to, Supper 


% . 
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255 country. man, Horſe, and 


q 
' The Eagle and the Daw. 1\ 


| 1 © 


The Dog and Swine 280 

The Doves and Sparrom 

hawk bt 30 
E. 

THE Eagle, the Frag, and 

the Mouſe 


The Eagle and the Crow 96 


. F. : 

T E Falconer and Pa 
_ Priage _ 256 

The Firetree aud che Bu 


14) 
The E ſber- man and litel 


Fiſhes | 132 
The Fiſher an Dancing 
e, 203 
The Fiſher man 215 
'The Fiſher-men 220, 221 
he Fijhes - 3 
The Unfortunate Fly 249 
The Portuns-teller 190 


The Fawler and Stockdove 
83 3 


the Nightingale T7 


+ "The Fowler and the Black- 


bird 194 
The Fox and the Stork 42 


The Fox and the Weaſel 96 
* Fox and Phe  Brambli 


207 
The Fox and the Engle 90 
| 202 
We Fox aud the C 170 
Ihe Fox and the Goat 179 


ho ox without 4 Tail 2c6 
The 


Par. 
256 
Buj) 


147 
little 


132 
Icing 
203 
218 


3 1 The Table. f 


rhe Fox and the. Crocodile | 


209 T. E Toy and Peacvik 


The Fox and Hunters 210 
The For and Grapes 
The Fox and the Rhinoceros 


N 
The Fox aud the Wolf 55 
| 3 4282 

The Frog and the Fox 134 

oh 10 | 


The Frogs 
6. 


T HE Gardner and his | 


Dog 279 
The Geeſe and the Cranés 
5 119 


The Gooſe 162 


of E ' Hares and the 


Storm 


3 Rf 
The Hare and the Snail. 257 
VVV 


Tr; Hart and the Sheep 


39 
115 Hawk and the No 
ale 


8 
The Hawk het 8 5 


Pigeon £ £74 
The Hen and the Fox 25 3 
The Horſe and the Aſ: 52, 


115 


The 1 1 514 


Sons... 80,217 
The Hushand-man Jos his 
Dogs . 88 
The « Ha Amen and Stork 


"POS £ . 
Oi 2 ———— — 


254 


: THO and the Serpent 


190 


5 

Jupi ter and the me 28 
Jupiter and the Ape 110 
Jupiter and the Crow 233 
. Fupiter and the Bee. 249 


71 9; Tc 


70 


The Lion and the Fox 16,89, _ | 


"The Li ond the Frog 


£ 04 
Ihe Li and er Years, 


7 
LS, 
my 


1 
0 028 
3 


4 


. 262 
K. 
T2 E young Kite and is 
| NOT. +6 48 
at * 

a . E N 8 

TAE 1 the Half 

> 

The Lark and her Young ones 

. & 148 
The Lark enſrared „ 
The Leopard and the Fox | 

5 

The Lion and 2 Beat 

The Lies and the Mouſe 

23 

The Lion and the Horfe 


. A 83 : 4 
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2c 46G 
The Lion oe the Bug 426 -** 
| 25. _ 
The Lion ans the Huntfman | 
7; -> Fa SF Te 
The Lion in Love 


c © $94: 4 


* 
1 


PEE The Ox and the Trad 48 

EI The Ox and the Rat 

Ws. The: Ox and the Heifer 165 
| P. 


Ae E Lyoneſs & the Fox 244 
The Den 8 3 Boar 270 


Am bitten by a Dog © 
5 | 186 
The Man and his wooden 
Image "12 


The Man and the Eagle 215 


The Man and the Serpent 
E | 262 © 
The Man and the Nea 264 


The Man and the Gnat 264 


' The Men'that tempted Apollo | 
| Tf E. Raven aud Serpent 


184 

: Mercury and the Carpenter 
251 

| - The Mice 1 in council 288 


dhe Mole and his Dam 260 © 
"The Mule 


236 


3 N. 
. Tu Nurſe and the Wolf 


O 127 


8 T* Oak and the Reed : 
; | 122, 143 
ex The Old Man and Death 


223 
The Old Man and his Two 
Wiwe, | 266 


* The Ola Man's Sons and a 
85 8 200 
The Ola Woman and her 


Lion 
Maids 


160 


Tf E Peacock and the 


8 100 


"The e Table: : 


The Pomgranet. gud Pippin 


The Peatock and the 5. 
The Peacock and'the 00 


The Plyſician and dead 1 
238 

The Piſmire , Fowler 2 
Dove 5 105 


tree 259 
The Two Pots 140 
The Frome JT 

R. . 


286 
8 
T# E Satyr and the "_ 


deller 


157 
The Shepherd's Bey and Hui. 


bandemen 


95 
The Shepherd uſing the Art 


of Navigation 199 
The Sick Man and the Phy« 


fician 2 


The Sick and Lying Beggar 


240 
The Smith and his Dog 234 
The Stag 


© 
Me Stag and the Horſe 76 


The Sun and the Northwind 

131 

The Swallow and other Bog 
2 

T# E Thief and the Dig 

21 

The Tiger-and the Fox 144 

The Tortoi fe and the Eagle 

129 

' The 


e Thavelles and a Bag 


that he found 196 

The- Travellers. and the Aſs 

171 

The Travellers 284 

The Trumpeter 84 

The -Tuny and the Dolphin 

= Þ 189 

„Te Two Enemies 227 
2558 . 

140 * E Viper and the File 


The Vulture and other Birds 


The Table. 


— 


. 


— ” 
= * * 


The Wolf And the Sow . 1 
The Wolf and the young Kid 
28, 111, 281 
The Wolf and Painted Head. 
4+ 
55 $75," 


The Wolf and ihe Fox 
282 


The Wolf and the Dog 86, 
4 85 54S * 
_- The Wolf and the l 4617 74 
The Wolf and the 4ſs 193 
The Wolves and the Sheep 60 
The Woman and the Ph ſi- 


dent > 118 cian * 
286 W. | The Woman and her Hen185 . 
T* E Waſps," Lartriage; The Wood and the Clown or 

u. and Husband man 26s ö 27 

157 The old Weaſel and Miceto2 N © HE Dung Men — PE 

1, The Willem Tree and the the Cook ., $2 MM 
95 Ax 238 The [Young Man and the + 
Ar: The Wolf and the Lamb 2, Swallow 250 
99 242 The Muth and the Painted 
oy. The Wolf and the Crans 99 Hen 192 
191 _ 
i The Con tents of ASOP's: 1 

240 

55 A Deſcription of the Birth, Nature to rhe Two Priefis 

57 Shape, and ualities of 

56 £Eſop ag. 289 ſop * . time ſus 
1M Eſop clears an 3 
31 falſly laid upen him by 4Elop': Wit in chuſing 72 
7 his Fellow Servant for lighteſt Burthen , which 

26 eating the Figs 291 Eis Fellows thought tobe 
Dol How ZEſop was induced the heavieſt 299 

21 with perfeñt underſtand. The 24 Sale of Æſop 304 
44 ing and uſe of his Tongue, ZEſop goes home wit Ran- 
zie be Goddeſs Diana, thus to his Wife zos 
129 er his Rind and affable Aſop * the Sean | 
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. "*Xanthus. commands Fſop. 


TT Rn Romo — 
- oP) EV I 


dener of # Queſtion which 
1- Xanthus could not 308 


ZEſop boils one ſingle Lentil 


fo entertain Xanthus's 
Friends; &c. 310 


ZEſop bears ' the Preſent 
com. 
. "nandas to be deliwered to 


which Xanthus 


her that loved him 


beſt 


Zlop commanded to ſerve 
the beſt meat, & c. 318 


Eſop commanded by Xan- © 
thus to buy the worſt of 


meats for ſupper, provides 
kongues again 


te fee a Man that regar- 
ded not hing 322 


 Hſop's Anſwer te the 


. 


3 1; 
Xanthus, fooliſhly in his 


Cups, made a Bargain to 
axinł all the Water in the 
Sea, &c. 328 


| Nanthus his Gratitude to 


#ſop. -. 


Aſop waggiſhly diſcoverer 


the Nakedneſt of his Mi. 
fre. 333 


% 


ro gdmit of none 10 enter 


323 _-- 
Eſop's "finding a Treaſure, . 
Xanthus proves ungrate- 


F 
Aſop (by » witty Inoenti-. 
on) cauſeth Xanthus's 
"Wife to return again 316 


„ 
Nanthus commandethZEſop 


8 


"In. 


ZEſop is ſet at Liberty 341 


Eſop's ſucceſsful Enter 


an King, &. 
ZEſop's Return to Samos 
Aſop unfolds all Secrets 
what ſoever, and by his 


wiſdom much inricheth 


ehe Babylonian king; 52 
Eſop commanded to be put 


to death upon Ennus bis. 
| falſe Accuſation, and how | 


he is ſaved © 


354 

Eſop is brought before the 
King again, and re-ob. 
tain his former Credit. 


. 8 > Gy 
Z#ſop reſolves the former . 


"Queſtion of the King Wp 
Egypt, who had project. 


ea to build a Tower in the 
air 359 


E᷑Eſop comes again 70 Ba- 
: 363 
Eſop coming to Delphos 
1s betrayed, and relate 
the Fable of the Rat and 


bylon 


the Frog. 365 


Eſop is led to Execution, 
where he rulateth the Fa- 


ble of the Country- 


his © Gate but Wiſe len Clown, and unjuſtly te- 


and Philoſophers 333 © ceiutth his death, &c. 
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rainment with the Lydi- 
247 
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H E Cock, whilſt he turned over the Dung 

hill found a precious Stone; ſaying, Where- 
fore do I find a thing ſo bright? If a Jeweller had 
E found it none would have been more jocund than 
I be, becauſe he knew the price of it; but, indeed iet 
is of no uſe to me, neither do I greatly value it: Yea | | 
3 _ FWtruly, Thad rather have a Grain of Barly than all the 


WW 


\ 


E 5 ewels in the Wor Id. 


The Moral. Underſtand by the Jewel, Art, and 
Wiſdom / the Cock, 4 fool iſb Man and voluptuous. 


, Neither, do Fools love liberal Arts, ſeeing they know not 
% ue of them: Nor a woluptuons Man, for that Pleaſure _. 
2 , boron Gan 3 a RNS 
” 89 


Cock (che Dunghill ſcraping): chanc'd to ſpie 
7 A Among the Dirt, a preciqus Jewel lie, 
. 3 Whick 


9 


* 


2 __#@& SOPs Fables. 
Which he diſdaining, cries, What profit can 
This yield to me? If. happily a Man 
(Knowing the vertue) had this Jewel found, 
Twould make his Heart with preſent Joy abound, || 
But in my Eye one Barley-Corn is more 
g Than all the) ewels on the Indian ſhore : 


The Moral. 


| De Precious Stone deſcribed here, implies _ 2 

- High-priſed Arts, and their rich Myſteries : 

+ The Cock 4 ſordid Nature, whoſe defire - 

[| (Like the dull Swine, that wallows in the mire), 1 
| 
| 


j 
! Doth greater Joy in Earthly Pleaſures ind, r 

| Than the Endowments of a wertuous Mind. 

| | 1. 2. . 7 
t ; | ; 4 85 - | : — x | 
i | -Of the Wolf and the Lamb. — | E 
inf: ; | | 2 oe: ZI 6 
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MSOPS Fables. A 
Phe crafty Mouſe in Ambuſh cloſely lies, 
That ſhe th! unwary Frog might ſo ſurprize > | 


— ; 1 
. 4 Eo” _ 4 
7 


id, 


Vo open Combat dares her Enemy, i 
Not willing to prolong the War. Agreed. 


=] oth Parties meet; each brandiſhing a Reed 
nſtead of Spears ; while at each others ſight 
Their Courage makes them eager of the ſight: 
Vhich ſcarce begun, the Kite comes flying by, 
To both of them a fatal Enemy) 3 
And ſtopping quickly parts the Warriours Fray, 
Making both Mouſe and Frog become her Prey. 
The Moral. 
0 fafious Men influmed with deſire : F 
bearing Rule, imprudently aſpire | 3 
Beyond their reach, and foolijhly contend ; a 
But haſten their own Ruin in the End, . 
: Of the. Dog and the Shadow; wn © 
2 : 8 : 
ä = 
15 A mo g ſwimming over a River, carried a piece uf; / 
* Lleſnin his Mouth, The Sun ſhining, as it fei! 


The Frog ſuſpects the Pot, and therefore the: . | 
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thou haſt leſs than nothing by thy fooliſhneſs. 


certain Surely. thar Sannio in Terence ſpeaks cunnin; 


5 ESO Ps Fables. 
out, the ſhadow of the Fleſh ſhined in the Water 
which ſeen, he greedily catching at it, loſt that which 
was in his Jaws. Therefore being daunted with thy 
Joſs both of the thing, and alſo of his hope, firſt k 
was aſtoniſhed, afterwards getting. Heart again, ki 
barked out thus: O Wretch, there wanted mod 
ration to thy greedineſs, There was enough, ant 
more than enough, if thou hadſt not doated : no? 


The Moral. mie are put in mind of Modeſty by thi 
Fable; we are put in mind of Wiſdom, that there be a int 
aeration in our de ſire, left we loſe certain things for un 


iy; I (quoth he) will not buy Hope at that rate. 


BY Chance a hungry Dog had rob'd the Pot, 

| Or from the Cook a piece of Fleſh had got; 

Wherewith he nimbly croſs the Raver flies, 

To thun purſuir of following Enemies. 

But as he paſt within the Water clear, 

The Fleſh's Shadow did to him appear; 

Who not content, but covetous of all, 5 

Dives for the Shadow, lets the Subſtance fall: 
So both being loſt, when he could neither find, 
He cries, Fool, thank thy greedy Mind. 


Te Moral. 


Be not too coetous t incrcaſe thy ſtore, 7 
But what thou undertak ft conſult before; 

Left Fortune may thy Una:riaking croſs. 

Aud thou Luy future hopes with preſent loſs, 
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FFI Cc 
Of the Lion and the Beaſts. 


* thi 
A in 
or u 
ning 


d, 5 HE Lion had made a Covenant with the Sheep 
SY and. with certain other Beaſts; that the Prey” 
ould be common. They go a hunting, a Hart is 
taken; they divide him. Every one beginning to take 
p their ſeveral ſhares, as it was agreed, the Lion 
Poareth out, faying, one part is mine, becauſe T moſt 
cel in ſtrength. Furthermore, I challenge a third 
ind, Mart, becauſe I have ſweat more in catching the Hart. 


And laſtly, unleis you grant me a fourth part, fare- 
ell Friendſhip. His fellows hearing this, do depart 
empty and ſtill, not daring to mutter at the Lion. 


The Moral, Faithjulurſs hath been ever rare; it is 

more rare noma days: But it is and hath been always 

moſt rare amongſt potens Men. Wherefore it is better thas 
you live with your equal, For he that liveth with a patent 
lan, muſt neceſſarily part oftntimes with his own right : 
you hal have equal dealings with your equals.” 


: PE | A Genera] Day for Hunting being decreed 
I Amongft the 2 they mutually agreed 


8 The 


4 . 8 8 2 12 


(The Sport being ended) equal ſhare ſhould fall 
Of what they ſlew to recompence them all. 
So out they go to hunt the nimble Hart: 

Who flain, each Beaſt according to deſert 
Expe&ts his ſhare. To whom the Lion thus | 
Firſt ſpeaks :'You know, my Friends, that unto us 
Belongs one part by right of Dignity; | 

A lceond too pertaineth unto me, ES 
In that my ſtrength doth above yours excel; 

A third is alſo mine; you know it well, 

Cauſe in purſuit I took the greateſt pain: 

A fourth part now there on:y doth remain, 
Which grant you muſt the Quarze! for to end, 
Or elſe for me for ever Joſe a. Friend. 

So all the Beaſts depart, nor durft they Thew 

An angry look, aitheugh dcluded ſo. » 


* 
7 


* 
ä 
As here the Lion (Right pretending) claim 
'The others due, jo for unlawful Gains 
Injuſtice oft prevailing) poor Men fland 
Atoof, whilit others do poſſeſs their Land; 
Noc daring jeck their own, ſo much the fear 


f greatneſs ams them, though great Wrongs they bear. 
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*. of the Wolf and the Crane. 
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HE Wolf devouring a Sheep, by chance tke-: 
{ Bonesſtuck-in his Throat. He goth about, de- 
freth help, but no Man helpeth him. All fay, char 
he had got a juſt reward of his greedineſs. At length 
he induceth a Crane by many Flatteries, and more 
Promiſes; that her long Bill being thruſt into his 
Throat, ſhe would pluck out the Bone which ſtuck 
Inn it. But ſhe asking her reward, he mocketh at her: 
Fhou Fool, quoth he, go thy way; haſt thou not e- 
nough that thou liveſt ? thou oweſt me thy Life: I 
it had pleaſed me, I might have bit off thy Neck. 
The Moral. It is a common Say ing, That is loſt hies 
thou doſt to an ungratiſul Many Dy ; 


Unger ſore bit the Wolf: which he to eaſe, 
1 Roving for Prey, upon a Lamb did ſeize, 

And it devoured: Bur through too much hafte - 
Of feeding, croſs his ravenous Throat ſtuck faſt* 
One of the Ribs: which ſo the Wolf did pain, 
That he to many often did complain,;z!\, +2 
But none would lend him help. At length he goes, 
And to the Crane his Griefs ſad Cauſes W-] W ãũœZ 
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Entreating her to uſe her beſt of skill, 
And down his Throat by thruſting her long Bil! 
To draw the Bone that did afffi ct him ſo; 
For which ſhe ſhould not unrewarded go, 
But have her full Content. The eaſie Crane 
(Won with fair words and hope of future gain) 
Effects the Cure, and then demands her Pay; 
Io whom the ungr tefu Wolf did ſcoffing ſay, 
What Pay, fond Fool canſt thou expect of me? 
Ist not enough that thou eſcapeſt free, 
Not hurt at all, when I with little ſtrife 
Had power but now to take away thy Life? 
- XY The Moral 5 
D gratifie ungrateful Men doth prove 
Thy loſs and harm : on others place thy love. 


| „ WS, 2 
Of the Country- man and the Snake: 
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HE Country. man brought home a Snake, which 

he found in the Snow almoſt dead with cold. He 

laid him to the Fire. The Snake receiving ſtrength 
and | 
tube flame, infected all the Cottage with hiſſing. The 
Country. man runneth unto him, and ſnatching up a 


Stake, 


oiſon from the heat, afterward not enduring 


XS OPS Fables * Tt 

Stake, expoſtulates with him the wrong with Words 
l end Blows, whether he would thus requite him? Þþ 
u hether he went about to take away his Life from 
him, who gave him his Life??? BD. 


| The Motal. It comerh t0 paſs ſometimes, that they wi! 
do you hurt 77 whom yon have. done good; and that they * 
will d:ſerve ill of you, of whom: y0u have. deſerved well. 


a WS IS | | . 
5 N depth of Winter (num'd with Co'd) a Snake, 
See ming half dead, upon the Ground did lie, 
On which 4 Husband- man did pity take, 
As he by chance that Way was paſſing by: 
So bkars her home, then lays her by the Fire; 
The heat Whereof did ſoon the cold expel, 
That ſuddenly the Snake began t' reſpire, | 
And feeling ſtrength with her old Venom ſwell 3: 
But quite forgetful of the good receiv'd, 1 
Or what the Man to ſave her Life had done, 
Wheieof ſhe almoſt lately was bereav'd, 
To throw abroad her Poiſon ſne begun, 
And hiſſing, flies at him with all her might.” _ 
Which he perceiving, fetcheth Weapons ſtraight; 
Replying, Villain, doſt thou thus requite 
My kindneſs, and my love purſue with hate? 
For this Ingratitude thy Life ſhall pa; 
And what I {av'd, I now will take away. 


The Moral. 


— 


So oftentimes We ( by experience) fee - | - rep 
| Thoſe prove our greatei? Enemies, whom we "IS 
Do moſt befriend ; and thoſe to whom we ſhow: -» 

cit Moft love, 0 us moſt ſpiteful ofren arom, ; 
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Of zhe Boar and the Aſs. 


n 


WI. the ſluggiſh Aſs mocked the Boar, he 
was wroth and gnaſhed his Teeth, ſaying, O : 
thow moſt {loathful Afs, truly thou haſt deſerved ill, | 
but althoughthou haſt bcen worthy of Puniſhment, pre 
ret I amunworthy to be revenged of thee. Mock try 
on; thou mayeſt do it lately, for thou art out of for 
ganger for thy ſluggiſhneſs. „ 
The Moral. Let ug do our Enacavour, that when we not 
"Bear or ſuffer things unbeſceming us, we ſpeak not, nor do Neth 
ching unworthy of us : for evil Men and deſperate for the Ntols 
muoſt part do rejoite, if any good Man do reſiſt them They {det 
galue it much that they ſhould be accounted worthy to be he 
awenged of. Let us imitate Horſes and great Beasts, We 
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f1 which paſs by little barking Curs with Contempt, Cit 
| N 3 W Hile the dull Aſs the fturdy Boar derides, fiat t 
5. The Boar, whom Moderation wiſely guides, Th. 


Replies, Dull Villain, that the World may ſee 
Row much I flight thy Scoffs, although from me 
Thou juſt Revenge deſerv'd, Jeſt on thy fill, van 
Thy baſeneſs guards thee, and with-holds my will, 
48 The Moral. 
Be not much mow'd when bold Aſperſions. grow; 
Left falſe Untruths like verities may ſhow, 
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Of the City-Mouſe am Country-Mouſe. 
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0 T pleaſed the City-Mouſe to walk into the Conn. 
| try. A Country-Moule ſaw him, inviteth him; 

breparation is made; they go to Supper. The Coun. . 

E try-Mouſe fetcheth forth whatſoever he had laid up 

\£ for Winter, and bringeth our ail his Proviſion, that A 

Ihe might ſatisſie the daintineſs of ſo great a Gueſt : 

„% notwithſtanding theCity-Mouſefrowning, condemn- 

/o. Neth the penury of the Country; and then highly ex- 

de I tols the plenty of the City Returning home, he lea- 

„eth the Country-Mouſe with him into the 8 that 

„e Ihe might make good indeed that which he had in 

: Words boaſted of. They go to the Banquet which the 

City-Mouſe had gorgeoully prepared. As they were 

at the Banquet, the noiſe ot a key is heard in the lock. 

They tremble and run away as faſt as they could. 

The Country-Mouſe both unacquainted and ignorant | 
of the Place, had much ado to {ave himſelf. The Ser- "Ni 
Nvant departing, the City-mouſe returneth unto the -Þ 
 [MTable, calleth the Country-Mouſe. He ſcarcely ha- F 

Ping put away his fear, creepeth out, and asketh the 1 
City-Mouſe, inviting bim to drink, whether this dan- 
ger be often? He anſwered that it was daily, and it 

; ies ES ought 


% 
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ought to be lighted. Then ſaid the Country.mouſe 
is it daily ? Verily your Dainties favour more of galls 
than of honey. I, in truth, had rather have my penu- 
ry with ſecurity, than this plenty with ſuch anxiety 
The Moral. Riches have indeed a ſbem of Pleg ſure, 
i but 7 von look within them, then habe danger and bitter. 
f neſs. There wat one Eutrapulus,” who when he wou!l © 
i hurt his Enemies: moſt of all, made them rich, ſaying he 
i would revenge himſelf} of them, for that they ſbodld re. 
F cerve with their Riches a great bunale of Cares. 
5 HE City-Mouſe that many Days had ſpent 


| Within her Native Soil, on Travel bent 


The Countries ſweer Varieties to ſee,' ' 
Is by ja Country-Mouſe merſhappily 5 T 
Who entertains her with the choiceſt Fare 5 
Her Larder did afford; nor did ſhe ſpare 4 
For any Coſt, which the delightful Field, 
To welcome unexpected Gueſts could yield. 
Yet this pleas'd not the City-Mouſe; the Meat 
Seem'd too courſe, for her nice Chops to eat: 
And therefore ſhe entreats the Country-Mouſe, 
To walk with her, and view her City Houle, 
To ſee what Entertainment ſhe could give, 
And how deliciouſly ſhe {till did live. = 
So both agree, and to the City come : | 
Which enter'd, they approach a ſpacious Room, 
And after welcome given. a dainty Feaſt 
The Ciry-Mouſe provided for her Gueſt. 
Both ſeat themſelves, and beartily do feed; 
But midſt their Junkets, with unwelcome ſpeed 
They hear a turning of a Key, whoſe fear 
Enjoyns them quickly, to. forſake their Chear, 
And ſhift into a Hole, from whence they ſee 
One of the Houſhold Servants. haſtily 4 
Enter the Room (the which unuſual ſight = 
Doth much the trembling Country-Mouſe affright) 
But he not ſtaying long, the City Dame 
Retugneth to the Banquet whence ſhe came; 44 
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ouſe And calls her Friend, offering a choicer bit 
BUY To her, than any the had taſted yet. | 
nue But fear had ſpoll'd her Stomach, ſo that ſne 
ec (Glad to depart) replieth, If this be 

%%, The Sauce you have-unto your City Fare, 
% Live me my own; though courſe, tis void of Care: 
6% Such Fears perplex not us, nor Griefs mol eſt | 
% Our homely Roofs; we undiſturbed reſt, (great, 
4 re. Tho' courſe our Fare; when Dangers, more than 
Attend the dainty Junkets which you eat. 


The Moral. 


The poor Man's happy Life is here expreſs'd, 
While he Content with his Eſtate remains, 
Above the Rich although of Wealth poſſeſs'd ; 
Hr Care to get, or Fear to loſe his Gains, 
| Doth ſo perplex his troubled Mind, that he 
Scarce lives a Day or Hour contentealy. 
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Of the Eagle and the Daw, 
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N Eagle having gotten a Cockle, could not pluck 
out the Fiſh by force or Art, ADaw comingunto 


}. 
d A 
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_— x6 > OF Re. © 
ber, gives her Counſel: She perſwaded her to ſoir 
aloſt, and caſt down the, Cockle from on high upon 

the Stones; for that it wouldſo come to-paſs that the 

| Shell would be broken. The Daw tarrieth upon the 

Ground, thar ſhe may wait for the fall. The Eag'e 
throweth it down; the Shelbis broken; the Fiſh i; 
{ſnatched away by.the Daw; the Eagle being mocked, 
Freien. | 1 


[ 


The Moral. Do not give Credit to every one, and 


take heed that you look into the Counſel which you ſhall 
receive of others: For many being conſulted with, do nat 


give Counſel for them who ask Counſel of them, but have 


an Eye to themſelves, - 


＋ H E Eagle finds a Cockle, and with pains, 
. Labours for what the faſtened ſhell contains. 
Which the fly Daw beholding with deceit, | 
Pretends t' inſtruct rhe Eag'e how to ger 
The Fiſh with greater eaſe ; and bids her fly 
Aloft, and with the Cockle mount the Sky : 
Then let it fall againſt ſome Rock, that ſo 
Thę Shell might open with a ſudden blow. 
Which done, the Daw that ſurely watch'd her Prey, 
Snatches the Meat, and nimbly flies away, 
Leaving the cheated Eagle all alone, 
Her fad Miſhap and Folly to bemoan. 


The Moral. 1 


Da not belief in every one repoſe ; 
For ſeeming Friends prove oft the greateſt Foes. 
In fairefl Meadows dangerous Adders lie, 
And moſt Deceit is clad with Flattery : 

- Which in deluding Counſellors is ſhown, 
Nor for thy gain, but profit of their own, 
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Crow having gotten a Prey, maketn a noiſe in 
the Boughs of the Tree. A Fox-cub-ſcerth him, 
Nietting, runneth unto him. The Fox doth very kind» + 
y ſalute the Crow, I have heard (quoth he) very of- 
ten that Fame is a liar, now I find it in very deed: For 
as by chance I paſſed by this way, ſpying you on a 
Tree, I came running unto you: blaming the report. 
For the report goeth that you are blacker than Pitch, 
and I fee that you are more white than Snow. Truly 
Nin my judgment you ſurpaſs the Swans, and are fair- 
er than the white Ivy. If ſo be that as you excel in 
Plumes, you ſo excel alſo, in Voice; in truth I will 
call you the Queen of all Birds The Crow being al- 
jured by this pretty flattery, prepares himſelf to ling. 
But the Cheeſe falleth out of his Bill as he was pre- 
paring to ſing; which being ſnatched up, the Fox -· cub 
laugheth heartily. Then at length it ſhames the miſe- 
rable Crow, the vexeth at her ſelf, and ſhe grieveth 
at the ſhame, accompanied with the loſs of the thing. 


The Moral. Some are ſo greedy. of Praiſe, that they _ 
ve A Flattercy with their own reproach and loſs. Such | + 
fly Men are made a prey to Paraſites, If ſo be that you i 
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wid avoid boaſting, you may raſily ſhun that peſtiferq, 
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fort of Flatterezs, If you will be Thraſo, you ſhall ney 
want 4 Gnatho. we — | 


1 E Crow had got, a Prey, and with it flies 
Jo feed upon a Tree: which Vulpes eyes, 
And fain would gull her of it; wherefore he 
Towork-/his Plot, thus greets her craftily; 
Hat), Miſtreſs, hail, Fame's untruths now I ſing, 


And to your Worſhip joyful Tidings bring. 


Fame ſtiles thee black as Soot, but I have found 


Her Rumors falſe, in whiteneſs you abound 
Beyond the Snow, or Lillies of tle Field 


For which the joyful Crow ſeems Thanks to yield, 
Clapping her Wings : But as ſhe ſtrove to ſpeak, 
The Bait ſhe had, dropt from her empty Beak. 


. Which the Fox nimbly catching, leaves the Crow, 


To learn more Wit when ſne is flatter'd ſo. 
3 The Moral. 
Aſel not empty Titles, nor the light 5 : 


And windy praiſes of the Paraſite : 
Fer they for their own ends do moſt applaud; 


- Which being obtain'd; they flight whom they defraud, 
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Of the Lion worn out by Old Age. 
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A Lion which had made very many Enemies by 
"A his Cruelty in his Youth, paid for it in his old 
Age. The Beaſts recompenſe him like for like. The 


Boar ſetteth on him with his Tuſh, the Bull with 


his Horns; eſpecially the young Aſs defiring to 
aboliſh utter ly the old Name of Sluggiſhneſs, layeth 
at him Juſtily with Words, and with his Heels. 
Then the Lion ſighing deeply, ſaith, Theſe whom 
J have hurt, in times paſt, hurt me now again, and 
deſerved'y. Burt they whom I have ſometimes done 
good unto, do not now. do me good again, yea, 
even they hurt me without Cauſe. I was a Fool 
that made ſo many to be my Enemies, but more 


tooliſh that rruſted falſe Friends. A 


- The Moral Be mot lift up in Proſperity, be not fierce. 
For if Fortune ſhall change her Face, they whom you have- 
hurt will avenge themſelves. And ſee that you make a 
aifference amongit your Tri ende. For there are certam 
that are not your Friends, but at your Tables and Fortunes, 
Which” 


- Nap for his, Fyranny doth pay: the Boar | 
The Bull Aſſaults him with his Horns: the baſe 


And juſtly merit they ſhould me contemo.  _ 
But the dull Aſs, whom I efteem'd my Friend, 


Fortune raiſe thee to a high Degree 
Of bearing Rule, let not thy Actions be 
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Which Eftate in very deed as ſoon as ever it ſhall be chang 


ed, they alſo will be changed : you ſhall be well deal” 
withal, if they be not Enemies, Ovid complaineth juſtly 


New Foes 1 ford when Auſter fil d my. fail : 


+ 


The Wind proves Croſs, my. Friends unfriendly fail; 


Neptune begins to frown and curl the Hue, a 
My Friends. are Zone, the Savage Sca's my Grave. 
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PHE Lion weak and old, that firſt vas ſtrong, 
And too unjuſtly meaner Beaſts did wrong, 


With bis ſharp Tusks his aged {ide doth gore: 


Angfordid Af with undeſerv'd diſgrace, 
Spygens'at him too, the which perplexed-more 
Ti Noble Beaſt, than all the blows before. 
Wb thus ertes but: T off have injur'd them, 


Forſakes.me too. Unhappy I to lend 
Affection to his baſeneſs, and to move | 
'The Wrath of ſuch as would more faithful prove. 


The Moral. 


Too: much ſe were, but ſuch, as Juſtice inay 

Command the Fulgar duly to obey : | 
Les Fortune chauge, and thou (of Friends forlorny 
Be made of thy Inferiours a ſcorn, 
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15 ef the Lion and the Mouſ. 
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6 Bs E Lion being weary with heat and with run- 
ning, reſted under the ſhadow upon green 
eaves. A Company of Mice ran over his back. He 
awaking, catched one of many. The Captive beſeect= 
eth him, cryeth that he was not worthy that the Li- 
on ſhould be angry at him. He bethinketh himſelf 
that there wag no praiſc in the Death of ſuch a filly 
little Beaſt, lets go the Captive. And not very long 
after, as.the Lion by Accident runs through the 
Forreſt, he falls into ſnares. Roarhe may, ger forth 
he cannot. The Mouſe heareth the Lion roaring 
pitifully ; knoweth his Voice; creepeth into the 
Holes; ſeeketh the. knots of the Snares; findeth 
them being ſought; gnaweth them in pieces being 
found: The Lion eſcapeth out of the Nets. 
The Moral. This Fable per ſwadeth great Mens Cle- 
mency, For as Humane things are unflable, ſo mighty . © 
Men themſelves ſometimes need the help of the baſer. 
Wherefore a Wife Man, although he may, will be afraid to 
hurt any Man whomjoever. But he that feareth-not to hurt 
another, doth exceeding fooliſh. Why ſo ? Becaaſe #lthvugh - 
truſting in his own. Power, he feareth no Man; it will per. 
«venture come to paſs afterward that he may fear. For 
1 ; 2 is 
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it is evident that hath happened to famous and Brea 
Kings, that they have either needed the Favour of ba 
Aten, or feared their Anger. 

Ppreſt with heat, a Lion in the ſhade - 

For his Repoſe bis wearied Limbs had laid, 
And fell aſleep : bout whom a rroop of poor 
And little Mice, that never durſt- before 
Approach his Preſence, merry Paſtimes make, 
Till with their ſport the angry Beaſt they wake, 
Whoſe Fury forc'd them all to flic but one; 


Which not ſo nimble as the reſt, alone 


Is left behind, and by the Lion caught, | 
Whereat amaz'd, the lilly Moule belought 
The Noble Lion Ve engeance not to ſhow . 
For this her firſt Offence, but ler her go. 
The Lion ſoon conſenteth; ſince the Blood 
Of one ſo baſe could do him little good: 


And ſo the Mouſe departs; but er'e 'the Day Hi 
Was fully ſpent, the Lion ſecking prey, ho! 
And traverſing the Forreſt, chanc'd to 55 . Al 
Entrapped in à Net unwariby. . 
So ſtruggles to get looſe, but prov'd too wok: Wl the 
With all his ſtrength the entangled Net to break. I} 1:8 
Wherefore for help a hideous Noiſe he makes, 1 
And with his roaring all the Forreſt fhakes, be 


Which when the Mouſe now heard, the runs with I 
Remembring how the Lion once her freed: (ſpeed, 
And though but weak, by gnawing of A I Bu 


The ſtronger Lion did at freedom fer: n Di 
"So Thanks on both ſides given, they pare igen, 12 

- The Mouſe ther Hole, the Lion to his'D en. 48, 
+» The Moral. fb he 

Thongh filing Fortune. ſeem-a while to Wiſs, „ 
And raiſe thee to the height of Happineſs, © Aja P. 
Inſult not o're the weak, left Fortune my” 0 Wo Ne” bp 
Dzvert her ſmiles, amd toy Eftate decay 805 | 50 5 5 Le 


Au thou as much in need of others FO 
4 they of thee, when thou ataſt ue gre OI 


9 


8 


Illis Mother anſwered, That there was no he! p to be 


they help the Godly, but are againſt the ungodly ; being neg- 
lected in Proſperity, they will not hear us in our Miſery, 
-  Þ Wherefore be mindful of them in Proſperity, that they may 


But ſhe replied, Son, thou every Day 
I Didft in thy Health into deboiſtneſs fall; 


To thee, whom thou ſo highly didſt offend ? 
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Q 
. « FP > .who ſe pow'ry Can raiſe, and wrath deject, | 
1 x When in thy weed his Aid thou doſt implore, * he 
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| AE lay ſick in his Bed at the point of Death:He 
intreats his Mother to go and beſeech the Gods, 


(Wl 


hoped for from the Gods, whoſe Holy Things and 
Altars he had fo oft Violated with his Rapines. 
The Moral. It becometh us to reverence the Gods. For 


be preſent, being called 3 in our Advuerſity. 
HE young Kite ſick, beſought his Dam to pray, 
And for his health upon the Gods to call. 


And thinkeſt thou the Gods will comfort lend, 


: The Moral. 25 
In thy beſt days, let not too haughty Pride 
puff up thy thoughts ; ſo cauſing a neglect 
| N whoſe Laws ſhould be thy chiefeſt guide; 


Hs nnch ſcorn thee'as thou didſt him before. | 
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"Of the Swallow, and other Birds. 
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| low perſwadeth the little Birds to hinder the 
ſowing; ſaying- often, that ſnares were making for 
them. They laugh at her, cailing the Swallow a fool- 
iſh Prophet. The flax-now.growing up and waxing 
green, ſhe admoniſheth them again-ro-pluck up that 
which was ſown. They laughed at her again. The Flax 
 waxeth'ripe; ſhe exhorts them to deſtroy the ſtand- 
ing Flax. When they would not hear her adviſing, 
no not then indeed, the Swallow leaving the com- 
pany of the Birds, gets unto her ſelf the friendſhip 
of Man, enters a league with him, dwells with him, 


cheareth him with ſinging: Nets and Snaresare made 
of the Flax for the reſt of the Birds. 


The Moral. Many neither know how to provide well for | 


themſelves, nor will hear him who adviſeth them well. 
But when they are in dangers and loſſes, then at length 
they begin to be wiſe, and to condemn their own ſluggiſh. 


meſs. Now are they wiſe enough, This and that, ſuy they, 


ought to have been done. But it is better to be Prome- 
theug t Epimetkeus. Treſe were Brethren ; the 
= ES Name. 


As ſoon as the Flax began to be ſown, "the fwal- | 
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 J 
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4 Þ HE painful Husbandman his Ground doth Sow 


| But the dull Birds, void both of Cares and Fears, 


-. Aſſure their Safety, if eſpy'd by Man. 


!;!;ͤĩö ͤ ⁵ͥ·̃ ñæðĩt́;ůn ES 
Thur they who fight good counſel, headlong , 
On wh Fx 


AES O PS Fubles.. | 27 
Names are Greek, one of them "took tounſel before the thing 
was to be done, the other after the thing was dene: Which 
the interpretation of their Names declareth, 4:36 


With fatal Hemp-Seed. Him the Swallow ſpies, 

And knowing. what great danger thence would grow 

To aibthe Birds, with haſte away ſhe flies, 

And counſels them that they with ſpeed repair, 

And (ere the Seed a deeper Root did take) 
To ſpoil and pick it up with greateſt care, 
Leſt if thereof the Fowlers Nets ſhould make, 

It prove the Ruin of them all, and they _ 
With loſs of Life repent their fond delay.. 


Slight her Advice, until the curſed Grain 
Sprouts forth, and Green upon the Ground appears. 
Whereat the wiſer Swallow once again 5 
More earneſtly perſwades them not to loſe 
So fit occaſion ; but while yet they may 
Prevent a future ill, their ende b WS. 
And not to let the time quite flip away, 
Untill the Hemp grown fully ripe, at laſt 
All hope to Ruin ſuch a Foe be paſt. 
Yet ſtill . Birds her Counſel do neglec , 
For which the Swallow quite forſakes the Field, 
And as they her, ſo ſhe doth them reject, 
And. her ſafe Neſt among the Houſes build, 
Where ſhe at quietreſts, when hourly Cares 
And fear of Death the others do.-perplex, © 
While the fly Fowler with his Hempen Snares 
And crafty Gins each Minute doth them vex, _ -. 
So that not Day nor Night they truly cag 


T3 ks. 


jef, and repent when - hurt is done. 
. 2 
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Of the Frogs and their King. 
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TH E Nation of the Frogs, when it was Free, be- 
KL ſought Jupiter ro give them a King. Jupiter 
laughed at the requeſt of the Frogs. They notwith- 
Nanding were inſtant again and again, until they in- 
forced him. He caſt them down a Beam. That vaſt 
weight ſhakes the Water with a great noiſe. The Frogs 
being terrified, are filent. They adore their King, 
They come nearer by little and litt'e; at length afl. 
ing away fear, 99 leap upon him, and down again 
ſlaggiſh King is made a ſcorn, and 


nu Amy Lea 
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_ From him. The 
à contempt. They importune Jupiter again, they be- 
ſieech him to give them aKing which maybe valorous, 
$ Jupiter gives them a Stoik He walking thro” the 
S Fen vers Routz Fo devoureth what Frogs ſoever he 
meeteth with. The Frogs then complained in vain of 
x] the cruelty of this King. Jupiter heareth them not, for 
3 they as yer complain, even at this day; for the Stork 
1 going to reſt at Evening, they coming forth of their 
ens, do ſecretly murmur with a hoarſe croaking: 
but they ſing to the Deaf. For Jupiter will have it 5, 
ſo, that they which prayed againſt a mild King, ſhould 
'The 


|” now ſuffer an unmerciſul one. 
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His lumpiſh back, and their mil 


K S O P's Fables. - | 
The Moral. It is won to fall out to the common Peo- 
ple even as to the Frogs; who, if they have a King 


ſamewhat more mild, they charge him to be ſluggiſh and 
| cowardly, and wiſh that at length they may have a man; 
| and contrarily, if at any time they get a valiant King, they 


condemu his erueley, and commend the Clemency of the for- 
mer. Whether it be for that we always miſlike our pre- 


ſent Eftate, or becauſe it is atrue word, That new things. 


are better than old, 


TE E Frogs deſire a King ; ad for that end 


To Jupiter their earneſt Prayer ſend. 
Jove ſmiles to ſee their Folly, and denies 


| Their Suit at firſt; but tired with their cries, 
He 'mongſt them throws a Log, whoſe heavy fall 


With Terror ſo amaz'd the Frogs, that all 
Crouch down for fear, and with amazement ſtand, i 
In readineſs obey their King's command, Is 


| Til! waiting long, when they at laſt perceiv 4 


Twas nothing but a ſenſeleſs Log bereavd 
Of Life and Motion, all the F rogs beſtride 
King deride: 
Deſiring Jove to give them one, that may : 
With awful Pow'r the Mooriſh Empire ſway, 
And not a lifeleſs Block. Fove therefore ſends 
The Stork to them, which ſtalking proudly bends. 
His Mind to Tyranny, devouring ſtill | 
The Frogs, to pleaſe his Appetite and Will. 
Weary whereof, the Frogs repine again, - A 
But Jove will hear them now no more complain: 
The Stork muſt govern till, ſince (not Wi 
They nn at a pexceful ( Government. 


The Moral. 

How 8 ſo &er the King, we daily ſie 
Subjects repine ; and if he peaceful be 
They count him dull; if much ſevere, they ay, 1 89 

2 mur mur hoarly 'garnſt = Tyranny, Ws 
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Of the Dove and Kite. 
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Saen 
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'L whom that they might conquer, they choſe the 


| Hawk for their King. He being made their King, 


playeth the Enemy, not their King. He ppm and 
eeareth them in pieces, no leſs greedy than the Kite. 


The Pidgeons repent of their Enterprize, thinking it 


had; been better for them to endure the Wars of the 
Kite, than the Tyranny of the Hauk. 
The Moral. Let it grieve no Man too much for his own 
condition; for (as Horace ſaith) Nothing is every way 
happy I inuced would not wiſh my lot to be changed, 6 


hat it be tolerable. Many having gotten à new condition, 


have wiſhed the old again. We are almoſt allof us of ſuch 


Helly Diſpoſition, that we grow weary of our ſelves, 


T Iſfention grown betwixt the Doves and Kite, 
The Doves, too weak with ſuch a Foe to fight, 


The Sparrow-Hawk to be their King Ele&, 
' Hoping he would their Innocence Protect, 
And quell th' inſulting Kite But he'poſſeſt 
Of Rule, with greater Cruelty oppreſt 
The harmleſs Doves; who now with ſorrow rue 
I Their haſty Choice, ſince to their loſs they knew. 
ff 3 5 5 


Twas 


HE Dove on a time made War with the Kite, 


vas 


K S O P's. Fills 


"Twas ſafer with the Kite at War to be, 

Than to endure the Spar. Hawks Tyrann. 
Ihe Moral. : 

Change ſeldom brings a better; every one 


| Should therefore reſt content, and covet« none. 


Of the Thief and the Dog. 
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A Thief on a Time reaching Bread to a Dog that he 
would hold his Peace; the Dog anſwered, I know. 
thy treachery. Thou giveſt me bread that I ſhould 
leave off barking. Bur I hare thy gift; for if I ſhall take 
thy bread, thou wilt carry all things out of the Houle. - 
The Moral. Beware you let not go a great Benefit: 
for a fmall. Take heed you truſt not every Man; for there 
are Men, who will not only ſpeak courteouſly, but alſo deal 
kinaly, with a treacherous meaning. 3 85 
Thief, with a fellonious intent. 
By Night to Rob a Houſe in ſecret went; 
A Dog eſpies him; but the. crafty Knave, | 
To pleaſe the Cur, and his diſcov'ry ſave, 
(Leſt he ſhould bark too loud) offers him Bread. 
Which the good Dog refuling,. anſwered, . 
Villain, thou giv'it a Morſel, but wouldſt do 
A greater harm, ſhould J bur ſuffer you. 
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| HE Sow pig d. The Wolf promiſeth that he 


will be the keeper of her Young, The Sow 
anſwered that ſhe had no need of the Service of the 
Wolf; if he would be counted religious, if he de- 
fired to do an acceptable thing, let him go further off, 
for the Office of the Wolf did not conliſt in his pre- 
ſence, but in his abſence. a 


F he Moral. All things are not to be believed of all. 


Many will proffer their Pains, not for the love of 'thee, but 
of themſelves : ſeeking their own Profit, not thine. 


1 1 E Sow. had litter d: When the Wolf to her 


With ſeeming care his St rvice did prefer, 
To guard her Pigs, leſt danger perchance might 
(The Sow being abſent) on her young ones light. 
Rut the wiſe Sow replies, She needed none 5 


To guard her young, her ſelf could dot alone 


Knowing his abſence ſafer far would be 
To her and them, than the Wolf's company. 
JJ 


It is not ſafe to tru# or crellit a,; 
Left (ſame pretending rut) mirend thy fall, Fal. 
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Nce there was a Report that the Mountains 
were in Travel. Men come, and ſtand round 
| about, expecting ſome Monſter, not without fear. 
At length the Mountains bring forth, there comes 

he > E 
out a Mouſe. Then all the Spectators were ready 


* to die with laughing 2 
Ps The Moral. Horace toucheth this Fable. 


f Mountains in travel are; the Wonder's thus, 
o, A Mouſe comes fortb: O moſt Ridiculous! © = 
It alſo notes bragging. For braggers, when they pro. 
„Hand boaſt of grea: things, ſcarce perform ſmall. Where» 
+ Pre choſe Thraſoes ave juſtly a matter of Feſts and Scoffi. 
t Bf This Fable do:h alſo forbid vain fears. For the fear of 
dhe danger is for the moſt part greater than the danger it 
1 felf: It is many times Ridiculons which we fear. 

Was rumour'd that a Mountain big ſhould be 

1 Deliver'd of a Monſtrous Prodigy. 
Men eaſie to believe, and glad to kao 
Whereto th' event of this Report ſhould grow, 
In Troops flock thither. So the time drewanigh- 
Of this long lock'd for ſtrange Delivery. 
And from the Hill's vaſt Womb skiꝑs forth a Mouſe, 
| To the SpeQators ſo Ridiculous, . 
18 nn C5 _ That 


That ſeeing they deluded: were, retire, 
And laught at what before they did admire. 


. 1 4 | 5 5 The Moral. N a” . 
Great Boaſters here are ſhown, deluding ſome 1 
With waunting words: But when to Proof they come, : 
And Men erpect like actions, they appear | Tn 
So wain, they merit nothing but a jear. 10 
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Of the Hound that was deſpiſed by his Maſter. ; 
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E Þ HE Mater eggs on the Hound, which was now 
grown old; He calls on him in vain ; his Feet 
are low, he maketh no haſte : He had caught a wild 
Beaſt ; the wild Beaſt ſlips out of his Teeth. His Ma- 
ſer chides him with ſtroaks and Words. The Dog an- 
Twered that he ought of right to be pardoned; that 
now he was grown old, but he had been ſtout when 
he was young; but as I ſee, quoth he, nothing plea- 
ſeth without Profit. You loved me when I was young 
and able to catch the Prey; you hate me now ſlow 
and toothleſs: But if you were thankful, whom you 
loved in times paſt: being young, for your benefit- 
fake ; you wou'd love now, being old, for the ſake of 
kis profitable Youth. e vj 
| þ 26 
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The Moral. The Deg ſaid well: For as Ovid ſalth, 
Nothing is loved but that which brings Profit. Be- 
ho'd, take away from a greedy Mind the- hope of 
gain, no Body will be ſought for. There is no remem.- 
brance of a paſt Commodity, and the favour of a future 
not great; the chiefeſi thankfulneſs is for a preſent Benefit. 
Indeed it's a ſhame to be ſpoken, but if we confeſs 
the Truth, the common fort doth approve Friendſhip - 
by their Profit. „ mo 


Hound grown weak with Age, not able now 
To keep the Chaſe, and ſuch like Paſtime ſhow r 

As in his Youth he did (yet willing ſtill 

Equal t'his Power, to pleaſe his Maſter's Will) 

The Game being ſtarted, follows; and at length 

Faſtens; but wanting his accuſtomed ſtrength, 

Lets go his hold, and loleth quite his Game, 

Nor able longer to purſue the ſame. 1 

Which when the Huntſman ſees, he angry grows, Y | 

And beats the half lame Dog with many blows. - 

Yer ll would not prevail; the Hound no more 


i 
Could gain the Ground which he had loſt before | | 


Bur panting falleth down, for which the Man 
With fury threatens the poor Cur again, | 
DE Thar he ſhould loſe his Life, ſince now unfit 

5110 For uſe, he longer did not merit it. 


Ma The Dog replies, Sir, if you grateful were, 


1 
: You ought to remember ſtill the faithful care * - 
 al-W And ſervice of my Youth ; and not when Age "1 
that | ? . x | _ | if 
he Hatlr weaken'd me with undeſerved Rage | IF 
7 "FF Haſten my Death: but as for Profit then, | {7 
r. So do for Love, and cheriſh me agen. 9 
wy The Mol. J 
you | | | p 


7 15 So we behold too. often in this vain _ ; 1 
e of And thankleſs. Age, lor the deſire of gain, : TH 

Old Servants ſhaken off, although their care > 
The 


< 


7 enrich their Maſters their undoing wers. 
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Of the Hares and the Frogs. 
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| T HE Woods roaring with an accuſtomed Whirl. 
5 wind, the trembling Hares begin to fly away ha. 
ſtiſy. But as they were flying there being a Fen in 
131 their way, they flood Joubrfta, incompaſſed with 
dangers on both ſides. And which was a Provocation 
of greater Fear, they ſee Frogs drown d in the Fen, 
Then one of the Hares wiſer and more eloquent than 
the reſt, ſaid, Why do you ſo vainly fear? we have 
need of Courage; we have indeed nimbleneſs of 
body but w- want Courage. This danger of the 
whirlwind is not to be run from, but to be lighted. 
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WW: The Moral, In every thing there is need of courage. 
VUVirtue without confidence lieth under foot, for confidence 
li the Captain and Queen of Virtue. 3 


Ffrighted with che noiſe of ſudden ſtorms, M 
The light foot Hares forſake their open forms, 14 
And to the Woods retire. But there the noiſe (/ 
Poth more increaſe, forthe Winds louder voice 
r'd*mongſt the Trees. From hence again they fly, 
Seeking a place of more Security. 1 


15 But 
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hirl. 
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fly, 


Wherein a multitude of Frogs did lie, 


| By Age and long Experience) who thus ſaid, 


E 580 P's Fables. i 


Put far they had not gone, when in their flight 
A Pool their Journey ſtopt : Which did fo fright 
The trembling Hares, that all amaz'd they fir ; 

At length one finds a breach, and thinks it fit, 
Through that to run, and make no longer ſtay ; ; 
But this Plot fail'd them too, for in their way, 
As they ſhould paſs, a ſtanding Pool they ſpie, 


As they ſuppoſed, drown'd; and theref ore fear 
Commands them further not their courſe to ſteer. 

So they confulc what now is beſt to do | 
Backward they dare not, forward cannot go; 1 * 2 1 1 
Leſt while they ſhun the Storms, the preſ-nt Waves, | of 
If they ſhould enter, might become their Graves. 4 
Amidſt this general Fear, up ſtarted one 
(More folid than the reſt in Judgement grown, 


Stand not amaz'd, my Friends, nor be diſmay d; - | ͤ 
Though Storms at firſt affrighted us, yet they, ; ab 
Cannot ſtill aſt; or yet admit they may Y 1 
Our warm and Fur--lin'd / oats can well with- holde 
The ſtrongeſt Storms, and ſhield us gainſt the Cold. 1 
Yet thoſe are weak ſupporters to the Mind ; 
Thar beſt withſtands the Power of the Wind. 
And if our ſelves with patience we can arm, 
We ſoon ſhall fee the Fury of this Storm 
Waſte its ownſtrength, She ſcarcely this mg ſaid, 
Buc the enraged Tempeſt was all:i'd, 


The Moral. : 
Man like the Haves, with adverſe trouble 1 
Muſt not at ff deſpair. as he had off 
All hope of fu 5 help. but ftedfaſt and, 25 18 
(Arm'd wit {bield of Patience) 'gainft the band - 
Of the 7 17 5 pil Tempeſt, „ pen, | 1 
He {ball arrive c erernal reſt at aſt 
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Of the Kid and the Wolf. 
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Hen the Goat was oing to feed. ſhe ſhut vp 

her Kid at home, charging him to open to no 
body until her ſelf ſhould return. The Wolf, which 
had heard that afar off, after the departure of- his 
Dam, knocks at the Door, counterf-its the Gorts 
voice, commanding the Doors to be opened The Kid 
3 the Deceit faith, I will not open them: 


or although thy voice imitates the Goat's, yet in- 
deed I ſce a "Wolf throu gh the Chinks 


- The Moral. For Children to obey their Parents, is be. N 
neßtial 70 themſelves; and 0 becomes 4 . young. May „I 


give ear to an old. - 
HE Goat went out into the Field to feed, a 


Leaving at home ber young and tender Kil, 
Commanding hei that ſhe ſhould ope the Door i 
* To none til her return. The Wolf chat bore. 15 

No good i intent, in ambuſb lies hard by, E 

And hears their Falk; who therefore preſe ntly 
1 at the Door, and feigus a Goat.-Iik⸗ 10180 

Weihe young Kid replies, Friend, ceaſe your oy 
. eie 


E SOP Fables. 
Here is no entrance; for your feigned Note 
Tells me you are a Wolf, and nota Got. 


%% 1 To Moral. 
Do as thy Parents bid, and be not led 
Aftray by counſel of each fooliſh head. 
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of the Hart and the Sheep. 
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e Hart accuſeth a Sheep before a Wolf <rying 
. out that ſne did owe him a buſhel of Wheat. 
I But the Sheep indeed was ignorant of the Debt. Vet 
nevertheleſs by reaſon of the Wolf's Preſence, pro- 
1 be. miſeth that ſhe would pay it. A day is appointed for 
lay i Payment; it comes; the Hart warns the Sheep of it, 
- the denieth it. For what ſhe had promiſed, ſhe excu- 
ſes it done for Fear, and the Preſence of the Wolf; 
| and that a forc'd Promiſe ought not to be kept. 
111 The Moral. The Senſe off the Law is, It is lawful 
« * I fo drive back force by force. From this ſmall Fable a cer- 
tain new one doth ariſe, That it is lawful to repel craft 
: by cunning. e E E e 


« 


my HE Hart pretends the Sheep did owe a Debt, 
noiſel 4 Long due to him, and.now demandeth it, 
Hee 75 . 5 Before 
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Before the Wolf. The Sheep durſt not deny, 910 
Though guiltleſs, when her greateſt Foe was by, cor 
But freely it confeſF'd ; and ſo a day ſuc 


Appointed was when ſhe the ſame ſhould pay: Wo 
Which drawing nigh, the Hart demands his due, em 
To whom the Sheep replies, My friend, to you 


I nothing owe; once I conteſt for fear, 1 
But now dcny ; the Wolf's not pe here. *01 
5 5 5 * 

. pu The Moral. 4 | Toh 
BY Force and Fraud ave good Weapons to defend, 

n bere Force aud Fraud are uſed to offend.” | 
= -.: "FAB. 26-: | = 
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Of the Country-Man and the Snake. Yet 
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A Certain Country-Man had foſtered up a Snake, II. 
5 and on a time being angry ſtrikes the Beaſt with MW = 
his Hatchet. e eſcaped not without a Wound. Aftei- 
wards the Country-Man falling into Want ſuppoſed 
that miſhap befell him for the injury done to the 
Snake Iherefore he humbly requeſteth the Snake 
that he would come back. He faith, He did for- 
THE | | | give 


- »—a L g 


@ 
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give him, but that he would not return; and that he 
could not be ſafe with the Country-man who had 
ſuch a great hatchet at home. That the mark of the 

ound was gone, yet the remenibrance thereof ſtill 


emained. 


The Moral 1 is ſcarce ſafe to give ievedit to 115 the 
cond time, who hath once violated his faith. Indeed to 
forgive an injury is my a pornt of mercy. But to look to 


s man's ſelf, is both benefiting, and a point of wiſdom, 


A kept a Snake, which he 
Had foſtered long, till one day furiouſly 
He ſtruck the ſame; for which the injur'd Snake 
Flies to the Wood, and did his houſe forſake. 
She being gone, the man at length grew poor, 
Yer could no reaſon call to mind therefore, 
Unleſs the abſence of the Snake; ſince he 
Without deſert abus'd her wrongfully ; 
He therefore nimbly to the thicket Flies 
To ſeek her out, whom he at laſt eſpies; 
And ſeeming greatly for his wrong to mourn, _ - 
Ask's pardon firſt, then begs ſhe would return, 
And live with him again- The Snake replies, 
Although the wound were cur'd, his injuries 
Were not forgot ; nor would ſhe venture more 
To live were the had found ſuch wrong before. 


| The Moral. 


Once truſt thy friend, a ſecond time beware, 
, ns of of 
, noble to forgive; but have à care. | 
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Of the Fox and the Stork, 


| 
10 
A 1 


Vun 


A Fox inviteth a Stork to Supper, ſhe poureth out : 
{ A the Food upon the Table, which being liquid ſl 

{the Stork in vain attempting with her Bill) the Foxfl 
licketh up. The poor Bird goeth her way deluded, is 4 
both aſhamed and grieved at the injury. A few days I 


after ſhe returneth ; inviteth the Fox, There was ſet Le 
a Glaſs Veſſel full of Meat: Which Veſſel, ſith it wall * 
of a narrow Neck, the Fox might behold th: Meat, 
and alſo be Hungry: Taſte he could not; but the 
Stork eaſily ſucked up all with her Bill. 


The Moral. Laughter deſerves Laughter, Jeſt deſeruii 
Jett, Deceit deſerves Deceit, and Fraud deſerves Fraud. 


8 E Fox to Supper did the Stork invite, 
The Stork acc pts his kindneſs, and at Night 
Meets with her promiſc to partake her ſhare 

(As ſhe ſupppoſetk) of moſt-dainty fare. 

But tic ſlie Fox, deceitfully prevides | 
Nothing but liquid ſtuff, which 1 


KS OP's Fables. 
an thin about the Table; ſo that ſhe 
Could nothing eat, while the Fox haſtily | 
icks it all up. The Stork but little ſnews 
Of outward Anger, but away ſhe goes, _ 
Hungry as when ſhe came; But many Days 
Were not out worn, when ſhe again repays * 
he Fox with like deceit; invites him home, 
o Dine with her: The Fox doth kindly com, 
here ſhe provides a Veſlel made of Glaſs, 
Filld full of Liquor too, whence nought could paſs 
To feed the hungry Fox: beſides the Neck 
Too narrow for his Head, when her long Beak 
Sucks it all out, Yet kindly ſhe entreats - 
Her Neighbour Fox to taſte of ſuch courſe Meats 
As ſhe prepar'd. But he, poor hungry Cur, 
deeing himſelf required well by ner 

For his old craft, with ſname departs away 

To his own home, his Hunger to allay. 


The Moral. 


An ancient. Proverb ſays, Iis no Deceit 

Deceiwers to delude; as here we ſee 

The Stork, inftructed by the Foxes Wit, 
Retorts upon him his own Knavery, 
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Of the Wolf and Painted Head. 


| 


« 
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Wolf ofcturneth about a Man's Head found in: 
Carvers-ſhop, wonders at it, thinking (th: 
which indeed — that it had no Senſe. O fair head, 
faith he, there is in thee much Art, but no Senſe. 
The Moral. Outward Beauty is acceptable, if the in 
ward be preſent. But if we muſt want one of- them, it it 
better to want the outward than the inward ; for that with. 
our this doth ſometimes bring hatred, and 4 Fool is ſo mucliſlites 
more odious by how much he is more beantiful. 
en a Painter's Shop a Wolf eſpies | 
5 The Figure of a Man's Head carv din Wood: bird 


Which viewing well, on all ſides caſt his Eyes; er 
But when he ſaw, and rightly underſtood haps 
It was not what it ſeem d ia outward ſhow, the 
O head moſt fairly fram'd, cries with diidain, g 
That Man ſhould fo much skill on thee beſtow, 
Yer neither Senſe nor Art in thee remain, £5 
Do The Moral. ; 1 
External Shape and Beauty of the Face „ 
Decks not a Man; but the internal Gage. = 1 


. TT F 
Of the Chough. 
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Chough adorned himſelf with the Feathers of a 
Peacock. Then ſeeming to himſelf very brave, 
corning-his own kind, he betook himſelf to the Com- 
any of the Peacocks They at length underſtanding 
he Deceit, ſtrĩpt the ſilly Bird of his Colours, and 
hipt him. Horace in his firſt Book of his Epiſtles re- 
ies this little Fable of a Jackdaw. He, faith that on 


ſhe had gathered together, that had fallen from other 
Birds, afterwards when each Bird had taken away 
er own Feather, ſhe became ridiculous. Leſt, if per- 
laps the flock of Birds ſhall come to fetch again 
their own Feathers, the Jackdaw cauſed laughter, be- 
vg ſtript of her ftollen Colours. 


The Moral. This Fable reproverh them who carry 
themſelwes more loſtily than is fitting, who live with them 
that are both Wealthy and more Noble; whereby they oft= 
times become poor and ave ſcorn d. Well doth Juvenal ad- 
viſe, This. Sente deſcending from Heaven, Tyan 
Ted, that crow r = ; 
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atime, a Jackdaw being deckt with Feathers, which 
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— 4 HE Jay her ſelf with Peacock's Plumes adorny | \els- 
I And fair in her own fancy, proudly ſcorns dot I 
Her fellow Jays: And doth aſſociate e F 
WE: Herſelf among the Peacocks ; but their State and © 
HhBrooking no ſuch Deceit, when they perceiv'd to th. 
[5 _ Her fooliſh Pride, they quickly her bereav d the o 
1 Of theſe gay Feathers, with Diſgrace expe} + but b 
14 Her from their Preſence quite, again to dwell RF V#S7 
is Amongſt her equals, who with ſcoffs deride fat 
= Her borrowed ſhape, and roo ambitious Pride, aw 
(3 The Moral. | 
Anubitious unthrifts ſo, that wainly ſpend 5 
heir Wealth, and 'bove themſelves aſpire, i'th' end, 
4 When th »v no longer cam their Pride maintain, 
a Prove Beggars, reaping nothing but diſdain, 
= | FA BD; ::30- 
I Of the Fly and the Ant. 
= | 


A Fly contended with an Ant, bragging that ſhe N 


idle. V 
nels. | . 


— 


IF A SOP's Fables. 1 
ne | \eſs. On the contrary, the Ant glotied that ſhe was 
dot Tgnoble, but content with her own Birth: That 
the Fly was a vagrant, ſhe her ſelf conſtant in a place, 
and that Grain and running Water did favour as well 
to the Ant, as Paſty and Wine to the Fly; and that 
ſhe obtained theſe things not by ſloathful idleneſs, 
but by diligent labour. Furthermore, That the Ant 
was merry and ſafe, beloved of all, and to conclude, 
a pattern of labour; that the Fly was full of Anxiety, 
always in Peril, troubleſome to all, hated of all, and 
finally a Pattern ot Sloathfulneſs. That the Ant, be. 
Fing mindful of Winter, did lay up Proviſions afore- 
band. That the Fly did live for a Day, either to be 
Tcontinually hungry, or certainly to die in Winter. 
The Moral. He that goes on to ſpeak what he will, 
Pall hear what he will not. The Fly, if ſhe had ſpoken wel, 
lad heard Well. Bat I aſſent unto the Ant, for a mean 
| Life with Safety, ſeemethhi to be more defirable than a glori. 
uf Life with Danger. N 2 


: T H E boaſting Fly-upbraids the painful Ant, 
I Thar ſhe Ignoble was, and much did want 
I The Dainty fair, whereon Flies daily fed, 
While in the Ceurts of Kings their lives they led, 
I | Sucking the ſelf ſame Liquor, feeding roo 
on the fame Meat as Princes uſe to do. 
But ſhe, poor Emmet, on the ground did creep, 
And her baſe dwelling but in Mole- hills keep, 
Feeding on Roots, and thinneſt Water made 
1 Her choiceſt Drink. But the Emmet anſwering, ſaid, 
Fond Braggard, ceafe thy boaſting ; tho“ our fare 
Be not ſo rich as yours, yet know we ſhare 
Nothing but what we rightly call our own, + 
And truly labour for; whereas you none | 
„ bpoſſeſs at all, but what you get by ſtealth, 
d And ſecretly purioin from others Wea ltBn. 
„ T For which y* are ſcorn'd of all, and ſcarce can move 
4 I Vac Minute ſafe; we purchaſe all Mens Iove, © 
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And by our painful induſtry ro give 
Inſtructions to her Creatures, how to live, 
Storing for Winter: Vou perchance à Day 
May richly feed) and all the Summer play ] the 
And hunt about; but if one nipping Froſt 
Preſent it ſelf, your Pleaſures all are loſt; ! 1 
Not able to withſtand the ſmalleſt cold, f ſurp 
Nor yet for want of food your lives to hold au 
One little Winter; while in midſt of heat, wit 
We gather ſuſtenance with pain and ſweat, Wh 
That by our gath'rings we may live at eaſe; the 
When you, for want of due relief, deceaſe. Þ #0 « 
IL The Moral. 
The Gallant's Riot, and his vain expence 
1s here exprefl. The Plough Mans Providence * a 
© Where, while one. waſtes, the other gathirs wealth, © 
Ana, though obſcurely, lives in perfect health. 1 
4 B. 31. | 1 
of the Toad and the Ox. 
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A Toad beingambitious ro match an Ox, ſtrerck f A 
1 


out her ſelf. Her young one exhorted his Dams 5 
. Ceſiſt from her Enterpriſe, for that a Toad was nothis - 


e 


o an Ox. She ſwelled the ſecond time. Her young 
N. h out, Mother although you burſt FLY 
one cryeth out, Mother although you burſt, you wil! 


never overcome the Ox. And when ſhe had ſwelled - 
AF the third time, the burſt. 


A» 


FF The Moral. Every one hath his own Gift. This Man 
"of ſurpaſerh in Beauty, another in Strength; one in Wealth, 
another in Friends, It becometh every Man to be content 
with his own. Another Man is able of Body, thou in Mi. 
"Wherefore let every one conſider himſelf; and let him nei. 
ther envy his Superiours, which is miſerable ;, ner deſire 
to contend with him, which is a point of Folly. | 


'F T* E Toad beholds the Ox's comely ſtature, 
And envying to ſee ſo large a Creature, 
How he in greatneſs did her far excel, 
* 7 Collefteth all her Venom, gins to ſwell, 
And 333 of her Daughter ſtanding by, 

Whether the Ox or ſhe ſeems in her Eye | 
The fairer now, The Daughter anſwer'd ſtraight, 
Good Mother, ceaſe your ſwelling, leſt too late 
_ | Your folly you repent, and burſt ; for ſtrive 
Tin Death, you can to no ſuch height arrive. 
et ne'ertheleſs the Toad attempts again; 
Ihe third time too, until with. -xtream Pain 
+ The Poiſon burſteth through her tender skin, 
Not able longer now to keep it in. 


2 
e de 
. 


Nature all Gifts beſtoweth upon none; 
eme wiſe we ſee, ſome fair, ſome crooked grown; © 
-.- Wherewith all ſbould content them, and not be 
F Envious at anothers quality, 855 
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F AB. 32. 1 
Of the Horſe and the Lion. 
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X Lion came to devour a Horſe: But wanting 
4 ſtrength by reaſon of his Age, he began to think 
on ſome cunning, he profeſleth himiſelf a Phyſician, | 
delays the Horſe with a long circumſtance of words. h 
The Horſe ſets deceit againſt deceit, and fraud againſt he 
fraud: He feigned that he had lately pricked his 
Foot in a thorny Place, beſeecheth the Phyſician to. The 
look into it, and pull out the Thorn. The Lion con- Hir 
ſenteth. But the Horſe with all the force he could Lea 
ſmites the Lion with his heel, and forthwith betakes {St 
himſelf to his Feet. The Lion with much ado at length Th 
recovering himſelf, for he was almoſt killed with thbe 
blow, ſaith, I have a juſt Reward for my Folly, and age 
is rightly eſcaped away, for he hath revenged deceit | He 


with deceit. 

EL. The Moral. „ 
Diſſembling is worthy of hatred, and to be cateht with 1 
Diſſembling. An Enemy is not to be feared, which openly 
' ſhews himſelf an Enemy. But be that pretends good Will, 
when he is an Enemy, he 6nly indeed is to be feared, ane 
moſt wort hy of hatred, 2 5 


Hungry . 
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of JT VUngry, yet weak with Age, a Lion's Mind 
- | Is to devour a luſty Horſe inclin'd : | 

Pet durſt not ſeize on him by open ſtrength; 

And therefore with himſeif thus. Plots, at lengteir 

T'inſinuate with, and by ſome fly way 
The Horſe into his Power to betray. 
he Lion therefore feigns himſelf to be 
Skilful 1'th* Art of learn'd Chyrurgeryß, 
Boaſting what wonderous Cures he had done. 
But th' Horſe perceives his craft; and making moan, 
Replies, Grave Sir, none hath more need of you, 
Nor more deſires e gap Fade. 
For leaping yeſterday the Hedge, a prick 
Stuck in my hoof, and there ſo faſt doth ſtick, 
That I by no means can pluck out the ſame, | 
g But fear, if it ſhould Feſter, twould me Lame. 
k FYour kind aſſiſtance therefore, Sir, I beg. 
2, The Lion wills him to ſhew him his Leg. 

Which lifting up, the Lion comes to vie- 


{| The place; cloſe looking, the Horſe backward thre vy 

is His hardned Hoof, and on the Forehead ſtrook' 

o The Lion, that he fell'd him, then betook | J 
Himſelf to nimbleſt ſpeed, and Poſts away. _ 
d Leaving the Lion, who ſore wounded lay | 1 
8 Strugling for Life; which he recovering ſaid, 9 
h Thus for my Folly I am well appaid. a 
e | or 5 8 5 i -þ 
e | „ {86 Mord. os 


t He is the fearful”ſt foe, who by pretence 
of love ſeeks undermine pure innocence; _ 
And Merits moſt Revenge ; when open foes 

5 | . May eas ly be withſtood with open blows, 
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Of the Horſe and the Aſs. 172 
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. Horſe trimmed up with Trappings and a Saddle, N. 

ran along the high-way with a very great H 
neighing. But by chance a loaden Aſs hindred him Bu 

as he was running. The Horſe fuming with anger w 

and fiercely chewing his foaming Bridle, Why, quothf yy 

he, thou dull floathful Aſs, doſt thou hinder the D. 

_ Horſe? Give way, I ſay, or I will trample thee un.] Ar 
der my Eeet. The Aſs contrarily not daring to bray Hi 


gives place quietly. But as the Horſe was ſwiftly} Lo 
fly ing forward, and ſtraining on his pace, his Gron M. 
burſt. Then being unfit for Race and ſpew, he if T. 
ſtript of his rich Harneſs, and is ſold to a Car-Man] Al 
Afterwards the Aſs ſeeth him come with a Cart, and 
faith unto him, Ho, good Sir, what brave Furniture 
is there? where is your gilded Saddle, your ſtudded 
Girth? where is your glittering Bridle ? O Friend, 
it muſt needs fo h:ppen to you, being ſo Proud. 


The Moral. Moſt Men are puffed up in Proſperity, 
being neither mindful of themſelves nor of modeſiy. Bill Ma 
becauſe theyfgrow Proud in Proſperity, they fall into Auf The 
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| werfity : I wonld adviſe them to be wary" who ſeem 


| 7 themſelves to be happy: For if the Wheel of] For- 
tune ſhall be turned about, they will fnd it a+ moſt mi ſe- 


rable kind of Hd ver ſity, to have been in Proſperity. .That 
evil alſo is added unto the heap of their Misfortunes, tha? 
they ſball be deſpiſod of thoſe whom they themſelves haves 


deſpiſed; and thoſe will laugh them to ſcorn, whom they 


* 


themſelves laughed at. 


| A Seztely Horſe with Trappings richly deckt, 
Champingthe foaming Bir, meets in his way 
A loaden Aſs, whom he thus proudly checkt. 
Villain, how durſt thou thus our Journey ſtay ? 
Quickly give place, and ſtop not my career, 
| Leſt with my Feet I force thee, if thou ſtand 
In this Preſumption long. The Aſs for fear, 
Though loaden fore, obeyeth his Command, 
And lets him paſs. The Horſe runs ſwiftly on, 
ddle, Needing no Spur, the courage of his Mind 
great Hurry'd him forward. Far he had not gone, 
him But burſt a Gut, and became broken Wind. 
ngen Which when his Maſter ſaw, and that his Horſe 
uothf Wanted that ſwi ftneſs as before he had, 7 
r the Deems him not able to maintain the Courſe, 
e un And fit for nothing but a Carriers Pad; 
bra He therefore ſells him unto one that ſtraight | 
fel Loads his proud back with Hampers: Whom the Afs 
ron Meeting again out of his ſtately gate, > af 
he u Thus ſcoffingly derideth as they pafs; 
Man] Alack, my Friend, where's now thy golden Bit? 
, an} Thy ſtately Saddle? What's become of all 
ituy Thy rich Attire ? O how bereft of it 
10de} Didſt thou into Contempt thus baſely fall? 


riend, s 

id. | 

perin | The Moral, I 
, Bul Many in Proſp'rous ſtate are puffed ſo, 

o Au They ſcarce Themſelves, or their own Beings know, 
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Till adwerje Fortune turning her croſs Wheel, 

They beadlong to their own deſtruction reel;  . 
And only this to their ſad fate can ſay, = RE 
1 once was rich, now fallin am to decay. 9 


FA B. 34. 3 
Of tho Birds and four footed Beaſts. 
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* HE Birds had a Fight with the four footed Beaſts, 
II There was hope on both ſides, fear on both 
ſides, and danger on both ſides, But the Bat deſer 
ting his fellows, falls off to the Enemy. Th 
Birds overcome, the Eag'e being General and. Les. 
der. And they condemn the Renegado Bat, that he 
ſhould neverreturn unto Birds, that he ſhould never 
Ay in the Day time. This is the Reaſon that the 
Bat never flyeth but by Night. Rok hgh 

The Moral. He that denieth to be partaker of adver. 
ſity and danger with his Fellows, ſhall be wit haut Proſpe. 
rity and Safety with them, OST nl 
Etwixt the wing'd Inhabitants of the Air, 
And four- foot Beaſts, fierce War incenſed were, 
The Fight was fierce and doubtful; but the ſtrong. 
And active Beaſts ſeem'd the beſt Warriours long. 
. 353 88 ; OO bb Cat ah a 8 or 
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For which the Bat forſakes her winged crew, 
And treacherouſly into their Army flew. 
But when the Birds the Eagle cholen had 1 
To lead their Hof, and him the Sov'raign made, 
The Birds o'erthrew the Beaſts: So now the: Bat - 
Would fain again unto the Birds retreat. 
Zut not admitted, they her guilty find 
Of higheſt Treaſon, and her ſtraight confin'd 
From their Dominions, charging her no more 
On pain of Death by Day in Air to ſoar; 
But larking from the fight of them, by Night; 
When others go to reſt, begins her flight... _ 


The Moral. 


No faithful Subject ought for refuge fly © 
From his own Country to an Enemy. 
For who his native Soil leaves indiftreſs, 
Ought ever to be barr'd her happineſs. 


ar 
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RBS 
A Wolf when he had ſufficient BNV liv'd-in idle- 
N neſs. The Fox comerh unte him, enquireth of 
ry Dig; Av. = 


1 56 E S O P's Fables. 7 
s thimthecauſcofhisretiredneſs. The Wolf perceiv.. þ 
ing that there was a Plot laid for him, diſſembleth 
ſickneſs to be the cauſe; deſires the Fox to go to 

ray unto the Gods for him. She grieving that her 

eceit ſucceeded no better, goes to a Shepherd, ac. 
quaints him that the Den of the Wolf was open, and 
that the Enemy being ſecure might eaſily be over. 
thrown unwares. The Shepherd falls on the Wolf, 
ſlays him. The Fox enjoys both the Den and the 
Prey. But ſhe had but a ore comfort of her wicked. | 
neſs, not long after the ſame Shepherd taketh her. | 

The Moral. Envy is a filthy thing, and ſometimes Þþ 
a:ftrutive, even unt) the Author himſelf. Horace in his 
Frſl Book of his Epiſtles. | 

The envious Man repines, and frets to ſee 

His Neighbour flouriſh in Proſperity. - 

A greater Torment than an envious Mind, 

Sicilian Tyrants never yet could. nd. 


Gag * 
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88 with over - feeding in his Den, 1 
The Wolf takes his repoſe, whoſe Preſence when |, 
The Fox long miſt, he ſtraight ſuſpects that age th 
Had fome Proviſion ed ſecretly, 5 
Which kept him in, deſirous of a ſhare; "ng 
For which he ſtrait doth to the Wolf repair, 6 
And with fair Language greets him, asking, Why Ha 
So long they wanted his good Company 2 _ fe 
Tue Wolf likes not his coming, and complains ' 
A ſore Diſeaſe his abſence now conſtrains, | 0 
Wiſhing the Fox his friendly Prayers to ſend hc 
To Jove for him, that his Diſeaſe may end. = 
So the deluded Fox departs, much griev'd by 


That he in's expeQation was deceiv'd ; 
And changing Grief to open Malice, flies 
To call the Shepherd, ſhewing him where lies 
he lurking Wolf The Shepherd plac'd his Net 
And killd the Wolf. Which done, the Fox did get 
Poſſeſſion of his Houſe and Prey: Bur there E” 
He long time ſaid not ſafe ; for in that Sara, n 
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vant would be there anon. He faith, that he ſhould 
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I vith his Eyes, and groaping the Crib with his Hand, 
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Of the Stag and the .Oxen. 


ZZ 


Way 


N 


H E Stag flying from the hunter, betook himſelf 
into an Ox-houſe. He prayeth the Oxen that 

he might hide himſelf in the Crib. The Oxen tell him, 
that he cannot be ſafe, for that the Maſter and Ser- 


be ſafe, ſo that they would not betray him. The Ser- 
vant entereth in, ſeeth him not, being hid in the 
Hay, goeth out. The Stag began to be proud, and to 
fear nothing now. Then one of the Oxen, being 
grave both in Age and Counſel, ſaith, It was an eaſie 
thing to deceive him, which is a Mole, but that thou 
Jibouldeſt eſcape the Maſter, who is as quick-fighted 
as Argus, this is the labour, this the work. By and 
by after the Maſter entereth in; who that he may 
correct the overſight of his Servant, viewing all things 


Payeth hold of the Horns of the Stag under the Hay. 
He cries outrunto his Servants. They run unto him, 
encloſe the Ps and take him. x 
The Moral. In adverſe and perillous caſes, ſafe ſhelters 
1 | 1 are 
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are hard to be found: Either becauſe Fortune doth fill pol 
ſue Men in Miſery, as:it hath begun; or elſe becauſe thi 


being hinared by fear, and void of counſel, ao betray th: 


— 


ſelues through want of Wit. 5 
A Hunted Stag an open Barn eſpi'd, | 

And in he ran, in hopes himſelf te hide; 
Praying the Oxen that their Crib might be 
A Cover for him in's extremity. > 


Free leave they grant, but Safety F = 4 3 
For that their Owner or his ery gs 77 ; 


MLS, 1.966 


His branched Head: The Stag with thanks repays 


. Their kindneſs, and in full confidence lays 

His ſafety on their ſecrecy: With this 
Enters the Hind : Who finding nought amiſs, 
De parts the Stag unſeen. Who now right glad, 
As if th worſt was paſt, did nothing dread. 
Jo whom a grave wiſe Ox replies borbear 
To be ſecure, when there's moſt cauſe of fear. 
This Hind's a Mole, our Maſter full of of Eyes... 
Soon after this, their Maſter comes, and pryes 
In every place and corner, to correct 
His Servants careleſneſs, his Hinds neglect. 
Feeling the Crib to learn what ſtore of Hay 
Was ſtufc therein, his Hands: ke-chanc'd to lay. 
On the Stag's Head: Then bid his Men appear, 
To ſhut:th: Doors, and ſo they take the Deer. 


The Moral. 


The Stag implies, what poor ſhifts fearful Men 
Diſtracted truſt to, ſtill the firſt in Tea, 
The Oxen, honeſt Nature do expreſs, | 
Willing to ſuccour any. in diftreſs. 
The Hind the uſuat negle# implies 5 
O Servants, and the Husbandman that pries 
And overſees each corner, points unto = 
Mat each good thriving Husbana-man ſhoald' do. 
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Of the Lion and the Fox, 
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alone deferring her Duty, the Lion ſends an Em- 
baſſage unto her with a Letter, admoniſhing her to 


come : That the Preſence of her would be moſt ac- 
ceptable to him being ſick ; neither ſhould there 


be any Danger wherefore the Fox ſhould fear. For 


firſt of all, the Lion was indeed moſt friendly to the. 
Fox, and therefore deſired to ſpeak with her. And 
furthermore that he was ſick, and ke pt his Bed; that 


although he would do him harm (a thing that was 
not intended) yet he could not hurt. The Fox wri- 
teth back that ſhe wiſherh that the Lion may reco- 
ver his health, and that ſhe would pray for that to 
the Gods; bur yet that ſhe would not come to ſee; 
him: That ſhe was terrified with the footſteps; 
which indeed-ſith they were all towards the Lyon's 
Den, none returning back, it was a ſign that many 
beſts had entered in, but that none had come forth. 
Horace, I will tell that which once the wary Fox 


anſwered the ſick Lyon, Becauſe the gs» 
| % „ 


Lion was ſick. The Beaſts viſited him: the Fox 


E E SOP, Fable 
rifie, all of them looking towards thee, none bach 
again. I 41 

The Moral. | 
Tale heed how you truſt words, Unleſs you take good 
heed, you ſhall oft be deceived. We are to take a conje. 


ure both of Words and Deeds; and by one to judge of the 
ot her. . | | 


A Foyal Brute, through Age unapt to take | 
A Prey abroad, his Den a Trap doth make: 


On ſingle Viſits, he devour'd the ſame. 

The wily Fox excepted, moſt Beaſts went, 

As bound in Duty. Then. the Lion ſent. 

An Embaſſy to Reynard, ro requeſt ; 

A viſit of him, ſince he lov'd him beft;s 

And therefore long'd to ſee him. There's no dread: 

Oft violence, for he was now even dead 
With Pain. and could not if he would offend ; _ 

Nor would he, though he could, ſo dear a friend, 

Whom he deſires to ſee without delay: | 

Reynard ſends word that he to Jove will pray 

For his Lords health; though he to ſee him dare 

Teaching him warineſs ſince all do go 

Towards the Den, but few or none come fro. 


The Moral. 


Whereon you ground your confidenee, beware; 
Seeing fair words are often but a Snare. 


Feigns himſelf ſick, and when the ſmall Beaſts came | 


Not come, the foot-ſteps of thoſe Beaſts appear, | 
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of the Fox and the Weaſle. , 
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17 E..Fox being ſlender with Jack of Meat, by 
_ehance crept into a Corn-Chamber through a 
narrow Chink, In which when {he had been well fed, 


and afterward try ing to go forth again, her Belly, be- 


ing over full, hindred her. The Weaſlel far off ſee- 
ing her ſtrugling, at length admoniſheth her, that if 
ſhe deſire to get out, ſhe return to the hole ſlender, 
at which ſhe entred in when ſhe was empty.  : 


The Mora). Du may fee many to be merry and chear- 
ful in @ mean eſtate ; void of cares, without any troubles 
of mind. But if theſe ſpal become rich, you ſhall feethem 
to go heavily ; and newer to look merrily, full of tark- 
ing, and overwhelmed with troubles of mind. Horace in 
zhe firſt Book, Epilt. 7. ſets out this Fable thus. | 

By chance a gaunt Fox had crept through a narrem chinł 
into a Corn · chamber; and being fed, aſſayed in vain to go 
forth again when her belly was jull, or 

To whom 4 Weaſel far off ſaid, If thou wilt go hence, 
make thy ſelf empty, ſo maye#t thou paſs through the nurrom 
cranmy, which thou wenteft in at, when thou waſt empty. 
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70 5 
2 with faſting long, thin, lean and poor, 3 
Seeks entrance at a Farmer's Grain'ry door. ing 
But being lockt, at length he views a place ſelk 
Broke in the Wall, which he might eaſily paſs; his 


And in he goes: where meeting his deſire, ' 
| He ſtuft his Gut ſo full, that to retire, 
| When he attempted, he could find no way, 
His big ſwoln Belly did his paſſage ſtay. | 
i Whom thus the Weaſel counſels, if from thence 
He would depart, he muſt have patience 
Until his Paunch as empty grow and thin, 
As 'twas at firſt when he there entred in. 
N | The Moral. 
The Fable ſhews how glad and void of care 
Many with mean Eſtates contented are: a 
But ftuft with wealth, what troubles of the minus 
And anxious fear, rich Miſers daily nde. 


of the Horſe and the Stag. 
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the field. Ile that was orercome before, now is made 
the conqueror. But yet nevertheleſs the enemy be- 
ing overcome and brought under, the conqueror him- 


ſelf muſt needs ſerve the Man: He bears the Rider on 
his Back, and the Bridle in his Mouth. 


The Moral. 


Many ſtrive againſt poverty, which being overcome 


sd Fortune and Induliry, they oft. times loſe their liberty, 


For being indeed Lords and Conquerors of Poverty, they 
begin to ſerve Riches, are tormented with the whips of Co- 
wetouſneſs, and are checked with the britles of Niggard- 
lineſs ; neither yet do they keep any mean in getting, nei- 
ther yet. indeed. dare they Tu quſt Funifhment of Covetonſ- 
meſes) make uſe of the means they have got. Horace ſaith 
emcerning this matter in his fir? Book, Epiſt. ro. 
The Stag being too hard for the Horſe in fight, drove 
hin from the common Paſture, until the Kfer. being too 
weak int hat long fight, © + N 
Implored the help of Man, and taketh the Bridle. 
50 * the violent Conquerour departed from the 
Enemy. , FFV 
wg throweth not the Horſe. man from his back, nor the 
bridle from his Mouth, © 1 4 
So the fooliſh Man that feared Poverty, loſeth his liber. 
ty, which is better than Gold, and ſpall. like. a wretch 
carry hit 5 „ 
ra he ſhall be a ſlave for ever, who will net be con· 
i ſes n 92 IND 2 


4 HE Stag and Horſe a ſingle Combat fight, 
The Horſe repulſt, is driven t' open fight. 
Wherefore to get his Honour loſt again, 
te humbly: ſupplicates the help of Wan. 
ho mounted on his back with Spear and ſhield, - 
lis Preſence makes the Hart forſake the Field, 

ind fly-amain.. So he that was before | 
hnguiſh'd, is now become a Conquerour. 
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Yet not quite free, but as a ſubje& ſtill 
To Man ! Man rides and rules him at his will. 


the thief is now unknown; but yet by whom you 


+ — ] w 


19 i The Moral. 
-* 2 4 4 - N 1 5 


| | pp bers the Horſe ſuppreſt bes mightieſt Foe, 
Let fill a Subject flanas : ſo thoſe that grow 


To great Eſtates, from anxious cares not free, 
Live in an everlaſting /lavery. 4 * 
Of the two Young Men and the 


. 


cn 


- . 


＋ WO Young men pretend to buy Meat at the 
1 @QCoeoks. Whilſt the Cook was otherwiſe buſis, 
the one filching Meat out of the Basket giveth it to 
his fellow to hide under his garment, the Cook, when 
as he ſaw that a peice of Meat was ſtolen from him, 
began to accuſe both of them of theft. He that had 
taken it away. ſwears by Jove that he had none of it: 
and he that had it, forſwears it likewiſe, that he took 
none of it To whom the Cook faith, To me indeed 


tv-ear, he looked on him, he knows him. 
3 Codes | The 
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The Moral. F we have committed any Sin, Men do 

not preſent ly know it; but God ſeeth all things, who ſitteth 

upon the Heavens, and ſceth into the bottomleſs deeps : 

which, if Men would conſider, they would fin more ſpas 
ringly, and more warily, „ | 


Tx crafty Knaves (well vers'd in flight of hand} 
Into a Cooks Shop went, where they demand 
What price Meat bears. But while the buſie Cook 
Went to the Fire upon his Roaſt to look, | 
One ſnatch'd a Piece of Meat, the which (to fave 
His future Oath) unto his Mate he gave, | 
ho had a Cloak his Knavery to hide, 
The Cook, returning to his Chapmen *ſpi'd _ 
Some Meat was gone: then ask d them who 'twas took 
His Meat away chat hung on ſuch a Hook. | 
The Thief raps out an Oath, that he had none 
Of he Cook's Meat, if any piece was gone. 
And the Receiver dares as boldly ſwear, 
He then took none, if any ſuch there were. 
Then quoth the Cook, the Thief I cannot learn: 
But that God knows, by whom ye both have ſworn. 


The Moral. 


All ſecret thoughts are open to God's fright :\ | 
And he that ſees in ſeerer, will requite, . 
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e 
Of the Dog and the Butcher. 
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| _ W Hen a Dog had ſtoln a piece of Fleſh fr@m a 


Butcher in the Shambles, he preſently ran a- 
way as faſt as he could. The Butcher being troubled 
for the leſs of the thing, at firſt held his Peace. By 
and by recollecting his mind, he thus cried to him a- 
far off. O thou thieviſh Cur, run ſecure, thou maiſt 

go Scot-free : for thou art ſafe by reaſon of thy 
{wiftneſs ; but hereafter thou ſhalt be looked unto 
more narrowly, : | 
The Moral. This Fable ſheweth, that for the moſt 
part all Men do become then at length more wary, after 
they have received a Loſs.” 5 | 


A Sly Cur in the Shambles had deſcry'd 

| A buſie Butcher turn his Head aſide 

From his Stalls end, whercon a Calves-pluck lay; 
Off plucks he it, and therewith ran away. 

By chis the Butcher turn'd his Bead again, 
And ſees kim run. But ſince he cannot gain 
His Pluck, he plucks up à gcod Heart, and ſays, 
Well, thou ſlyßCur, for * go thy ways: 


But 


. {7e a © wo _ «< ke 
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But 


Jalſe Witneſſes, as every one knoweth, ſo all this lite Fas 


ES O P% Falls. 55 
But henceforth I will watch you, that you ſhall 
Snatch no more Calves-plucks from my once-robb'd 


(Nall, 
The Moral. a 


Some Men are careleſs, till by damage taught, 
That by experience wit is dearly bought, 


FA G. 
Of the Dog and the Sheep. 


— — — 


called in for witneſſes. They affirm the matter. The 
Sheep is condemned. Being condemned, the Dog 
violently carries away and teareth her in pieces. 


The Moral, That very many Men are oppreſſed by 
ble moſt excellently ſheweth., 


+ 


A Dog the harmleſs Sheep arraigns, 8 

Pretending ſhe from him detains 

A Loaf of Bread by Bond long due. e 

do cenfure each way doubtful fewg -- 
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Till Witneſſes prodaced dre | 
On the Dogs part, too potent far 
For th' injur'd Sheep, whoſe innocence 
-CArm'd with an unſtain'd Conſcience) 
Proof ſufficient as ſhe thought, 
No other Teſtate with her brought. 


When the Vulture, Wolf, and Kite, 
The Sons of Murder, Rapine, Spite, 
And Enemies to an honeſt Caule, 
(Too many ſuch abuſe the Laws) 
With execrable Oaths averr © 
The Debt firm fromthe Dog to her. 
Fair Juſtice, whoſe cleareſt Eye 


Through. ev'ry corner cannot pry 
Of perjur'd Souls, inforced ſtands 


Wich equal and impartial hands, 

The rigour of the Law to hy 

2 8 the Sheep, who muſt obey 
Though wrong'd, and ſubject to her for; 


Ev'n as he pleaſeth, ſuffer ; ſo 
No ſooner was the Sentence paſt, 


But he with more than crue] haſte 
(His malice grown to ripeneſs) ſlew 


Ihe ſilly Beaſt ro feaſt the Crew 


That like to him in Blood delight: 
No preſent Friend to aid her right. 


. ES The Moral. 


The worſt of hate and envy here is ſhown, 
I hen to the height of Wealth the Rich is grown, 


That they, by bribing of falſe Witneſs ,can | 

O'erthrow the poor, though honeſt dealing Man; 
And him not onely into Priſon lay, 

Es, Iten take both Life and Good; away- 
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Of the Lamb and the Wolf 


— — — 
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TY E Wolf meets the Lamb accompanyſng a Hes 
Goat; asketh him, why (having left his Dam) 
he would rather follow the ſtinking Goat ; and per- 

ſwadeth him that he would . of his 
Dam, ſtrutting out with milk; hoping that fo it 
would come to paſs, that being led a» ay he might 
pull him in pieces. But, quoth the Lamb, O Wolf, 
my Dam committed me to this Goat; to whom the 

chief charge of preſerving me is given. I muſt obey 

my Dam rather than thee, who deſireſt to ſeduce me 
by thoſe words, and being led aſide preſently to tear.- 


me in pieces. | > 


The Moral. Traft not. all Men, for many while they 
'm willingly to do others a pleajure, in thy mean time 
en ſult for themſelves. e . 5 
A Hungry roving Wolf met ſome what late 

A Lamb that had a He- Goat for his Mate: 
The Wolf feigns loving Counſel, asking why 
The Lamb hath left his Dam, t'accompan 
The rank He-Goat? adviſes him retuinn 
Voto his Dam's ſweet Udder, which doth burn 5 
a . | ur- 
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js a Metamorphoſis made, which wonderfully plea- 


not long after the Goddeſs, being very deſirous to try 


— 


78 S OP's Fables, 


Surcharg'd with milk, that when the Lamb ſhould 


His Guardian, he of life might him bereave. (leave 
The Lamb replies, My Dam bad me attend 
My Guardian, and not elſe where to intend. 

Tis better to obey my. Dam, than be 

Seduc'd to death by your feign'd love to me. 
„ The Moral. 0 
Be not too light of credit. Many feign 
Good will to others, for their proper gain, 


135 F AB. Fo. . 
Of a young Man and a Cat. 
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X Hen as a certain young Man did take delight 

in loving a Cat He wearied Venus with his 
ſupplications, that ſhe ſhould transform the Cat into a 
Woman. Venus pitied him, and heard his Suit. There 


ſeth the doating amorous young Man ; for ſhe was al- 
together plump, fair, and very pretty. At length they 
go to their Bed-Chamber, they 1:ugh and ſport. And . 
th! 


whether the Cat had, with her Body, changed her 


manners, ſends in a Mouſe through the caves. There- i , 


upon 


lere- 
upon 


A SO P's Fables. © 297 
upon there falls out forthwith a matter worthy of f 
Taughter and ſport. The little Woman preſently makes 3 
after the little Beaſt being eſpied. Venus being wroth 1 
with the Woman, changes her Face into a- Cat: ſhe- | 
changes her Hands into Feet, her Arms into Legs, 
and a Tail is added to her changed Body; 
The Moral. They that run beyond Sea change the Ar, 
but not their Mind. OD 3 2 
Ie is too hard a thing to leave Cuſtom. Although hen 
drive away Nature with à Pitchaforłk, it will retarn 


again. | 


6 it ſeems had ſtruck a Voung man's love, 
As toward a Cat he did Affection move 
do ſtrong, that the Young man to Venus flies, 
And on his knees unto the Goddeſs cries 
To hear his Suit, and ſuddenly eſtrange | 
The Cat's rough form, and her to Virgin change. 
Venus conſents, and to the Voung-man's eye 
The Cat was metamorphos'd preſently. 9 
dome time appointed for the ir wedding was, 
And all that Day in Joy and Mirth did paſs. . 
To Bed they go. But Tong they ſtaid not there, 
When like kind Lorers as they ſporting were, 
The Bride. eſpies a Mouſe, leaps from her Bed, 
And, as when Cat ſhe was accuſtomed, © 
Purſues the Vermine, and forſaketh quite 
All right of love, or conjugal delight. - 
For which the Goddeſs angry, in diſdain, 
Transforms her to her ancient ſhape again. 


: The Moral; 


L 


Ihis Fable ſhews how hardy wicked Men 
lkeir nature leave, and not return agen: 
And that although their ſtates may alter, they 
Retain ill manners to their dying Day. 7 245 
| E44 FAZ. 
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Of the Husband- man and his Sons. 


| 


bundle, which was bound with a little ſhort ſtring, 
Their tender age endeavours in vain. Their Father 
unties the bundle, and gives to every one a Wand. 
Which, when every one accordingto his ſtrength eaſt- 
Ty broke; O, quoth the Father, my Sons, while you 
agree together, you are invincible ; but if you will 
needs fall out one with another, and ſtir civil diſcord, 
Fou will at length be a prey to your Enemies. 
The Moral. This Fable ſhews ſmall. matters increaſe 
by peace, but great things decay through diſcord. | 


A Certain Man had many Sons; which he 

H Perceiving very often diſagree, | . 
Strove to compoſe them, to which end commands 
A bunch of Rods bound up with Oſier bands 
Should unto him be brought, which being done, 

In order he preſents it to each don, 9 285 Bid 


—— 8 
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Bidding them try their ſtrength to break the ſame. 
The Lads aflay by turns, but all in vain. _ 
The Father doth unbind the bunch, and reacts 
Each Son a Rod: which ſoon are broke by each. 
So Lads, quoth he, if thus in love youcloſe, _ 
You'll thrive ; if not, you'll periſh by your foes. 


. The Moral. 
Weak things grow ſtrong by unity and love: 
By diſcord ſtrong things weak and weaker prove. 


8 4 B. 28. 
ef the Country- man and :he Horſe. 
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HE Country-man led forth an empty Horſe and 
| the Aſs hard loaden into the way. The Aſs 
creaſe being weary, intreats the Horſe, if he wiſht him 
Novell, that he would eaſe him of his Burthen The 
Hoiſe denies to do it. At length tie Aſs being over- 
laden with his Burden, lies down and dies“ The 
: {aſter lays all the burden and alſo the Hide of the 
ads cad Aſs upon the Horſes back With which, when 
Ie was weighed down, alas for me, quoth he, de- 
ne, Wſrvedly I am now thus tormented, who refuſed to 
BE telp the poor loaden. Aſs. 229 1 
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The Moral. We are adviſed in this Fable fo ſuccour our 
difireſſed Friends, Our Country (ſaith Plato) challengeth 
a part of our Birth to it ſelf, and our Friends a part. 

N over-laden Aſs upon the way _ 

A A lighter burden'd Horſe doth humbly pray 
To eaſe him of ſome Fardels, which he bore: 

Then adds this Motive, that he is ſo ſore 

And weary, he (without ſome preſent aid) 

Muſt yield his Life, his ſtrength is ſo decay'd. 
The Horſe refuſeth help. The poor Aſs ſtraight 
Falls dead, oppreſt with his ſore loading weight. 
The owner forthwith loads the Horſe with all 
That the Aſs bore, his burthen, hide, and all. 

W herewith he griev'd, ſaid, he was juſtly us'd 
I, hat to relieve th' oppreſſed Als refus'd. 
5 - The Moral. | 
Help and relieve poor Men oppreſt and vext; 
For onght you know, your turn may be the next, 


FAB. 53. 5 
Of the Collier and the Fuller, 
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HE Collier invites the Fuller to dwell with him 
in the ſame Houſe. It is not, my good friend, 
faith the Fuller, either Pleaſure, or Profit to me: For 
I grearly fear leſt that the things which I ſcour clean, 

thou wit make as Biack as a Coal. The 


L 


kim 
jend, 
5 For 
lean, 


The 


T* E Collier, living in a Houſe alone 


I. Stock-Dove building ina high Tree: he haſtens 


a 55 — — 
58 Alert. | 5 * 


The Moral. We are adviſed in this Fable to conver ſe- | 
with unblameable Men. Me are admoniſh'd to decline the 
Company of wicked Men, as the Plague it ſelf. Company 
(/airh Campanus) draws a Man; Commerce dives iuto 
Mens Manners; and juli ſo every one becomes, as they 
arte, with whom he Conſorts. FE | 


l | 
Y i 


| 


Intreats the Fuller, that he'l] pleaſe to dwell 
In part thereof. _ Nay, that can ne're be well, 
Replies the Fuller, for 'cis ten to one 
But what I ſpend my time and pains to white, 
Your Coals will black it like the Dev'l ere Night. 


Avoid deboiſt Society, leſt the ſhame . 
of noted Vice thy better Deeds defame. 
Of the Fowler and the Stock- Dove- 


"A * 


HE Fowler goes a birding-; ſpies-wfar off the i 


to him, and deviles Plots againi him. By ch nge be 


treads upon a Snake. The Snake bit him. Ile be- 
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ing on the ſudden affrigkted with the miſchief 


v retch that I am, quoth he, while IT lay in wait for 


another, I my ſelf am undone: 


The Moral. This Fable ſhews that ſometimes they are 


circumvented with their own Devices, who plot new De- 
\ Fowler aiming at a Stock=dove 
Neſtling upon a Tree, it was his fate 
To tread upon an Adder underneath 


The leaves, whoſe ſting gives to the Fowler death. 
He now expiring makes his grievous moan, 
Ah me poor wretch ! through haſte I loſe my own, 


Seeking anothers Life: my Heart-ſtrings feel. 
I aim'd not with my Eye, but with my Heel. 
The Moral. | | 


Oſt. times we bear the evil we contrive 


For other Men: Id thoughts thus juſtly thrive. 
PAB. 55. 
Of a Trumpeter. 
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| 1 Trumpeter is taken by his Ene- 
mg mies, is led away, He trembles ; deſires 
that being innocent, they wall ſpace him: _ 


Tit 


An 


. 


e Fable. 


ſing that he bearing no Arms, but a ſingle Trumpet, 


neither would nor could kill any Man: T hey on the 
other ſide thunder at him with fierce language and 


blows: Thou pleadeſt nothing, thou Villain, thou art 


moſt obnoxious, and here forthwith ſhalt be tortured, 


that ſeeing thou (according to thy own Confeſſion) 
art unskilful in military Matters, with that thy trum- 
pet doſt ſtir up and provoke the Courage of others. 
The Moral. Some Men offend grievou/ly, who adviſe 
Princes, who are otherwiſe prone enough to do miſchief, to 
do unjuftly. Why doſt thou doubt? Haſt thou forgotten that 
thou wert a Prince? Is it not Iawful for thee to do what 
thou wilt? Thou art above the Laws, The name of Law- 
breaker cannot be imputed to thee, who haſt a ſovereignty 
over the Laws themſelves. Thy Subjects enjoy nothing 
but what is thine, Thou canſt both ſave and deſtroy, It 
is in thy hands to augment in wealth and dignity whom» 


ſoever thou pleaſeſt. Where thou pleaſeſt thou haft power 


to take away: Some things condemn or commend ether 
Men, Everything will be commendable for you, 
A Captive Trumpeter requeſts the Foe 

To ſpare an Innocent, and let him go; 
Urging that he the Life of no Man ſought ; 
He ſtill unarmed was, nor ever fought. | 
Slave, ſaid the Foe, thou didſt far greater ill, 


That unprovok'd, ſet'ſt others us to kill. 


The Moral. 


Joſe Men mo# guilty. are, whoſe dry Commands 
ana evil Gounſels kill with others hands, 
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Wolf) that I ſce thy Neck without Hair? It was my 
Fn | 5 0 e WoOnt 


What is the meaning of it, O. Dog, 
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Of the Wolf and the Dog. 
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THE Wolf, by accident, meets the Dog in the 
1 Wood before Day. He ſalutes and welcomes 
him; finally a ks him, how it comes to paſs he is fo 


ſpruce? To whom he replied, It is my Maſter's care 


that does it: When I fawn upon my Maſter, he makes 


much of me; Tam fed from my Maſter's ſumptuous 


Table; I never ſleep in the openAir, It is unſpeakable 


bow acceptable I am to the whole Family. Verily 
__ (faith the Wolf) thou art moſt happy, O Dog, who 


haſt got fo bountiful and courteous a Maſter; O that 
I might dwell with him, I ſhould eſteem no crea- 
ture Jive more fortunate, The Dog perceiving the 
Wolf extream deſirous of a new condition, pro- 
miſes to bring it about, that he ſhould be a retainer 
of his Maſter, if ſo be he wou'd abate ſomewhat 
of his former fierceneſs, and would be content 


to become a Servant. It is determined; and it 
was the Pleaſure of the Wolf to walk to the Village. 


They have a great deal of very pleaſant Diſcourſe 
upon the way. A little after, when it was break of 
Day, the Wolf ſeeing the Dog's Neck to be worn; 
(ſaith the 


2 22 Q Q AM wu as i. 


ding me to 
Wolf: and ſo by cudgelling I am ſubdued, and be- 


25 SOPs Fables. 4 


wont (ſaith the Dog) being ſomething fell, to bark 
at, and ſometimes to bite both friends and foes. My 
Maſter pi - that ill, gave me many a blow, forbid- 

et upon any beſides the Thief, and the 


come more tame, and this is a Badge of my Native 
churliſnneſs. Which the Wolf hearing, I will not, 
quoth he purchaſe the favour of your Maſter at ſo 
dear a rate. Farewell therefore, O Dog, with that 


thy Servitude: I think my Liberty much better. | 
The Moral. 1: is a more deſirable thing to be.a M. 
ſter of a mean Cottage, and to live upon brown bread, than 


to live in fear and danger, though in a King's Palace, and 
to enjoy the moſt coſily fare : For Liberty is baniſhed out of 
the Court, where wrong muſt be taken, and paſſed over 
with filence., | | | 
Re full broad Day, a Wolf and Dog do meet 
Within a Wood; each kindly other greet. 


| The Wo'f ask'd how the Dog ſo ſmooth and fair 


Became ? He ſays, twas his Lord's love and care, 

Who from his Trencher feeds him, and oft ſtrokes 
His fawning ſides, the like do all the Folks : 

The Wolf this hearing, for ſuch Bliſs doth long; 

Thinks happy he, could he to ſuch belong : | 
A Place is promis'd, if he will but ſerve, 

And ſomewhat from his wonted fierceneſs ſwerve. 


| Agreed, to Town they march. By this, broad Day 


The Dog's gall'd Neck doth to the Wolf diſplay. 
Whoſe reaſon ask'd, my fierceneſs, quoth the Dog, 
Intitled me unto a weighty Clog. TO AN 
I being-curſt alike to friends and foes, | 

My Maſter honour'd me with many blows ; 

Giving me charge no living thing to bite, | 
ButWolves and Thieves, who rob both day and night. 
Thus was I tam'd : Vet {till about ] bear Mp 
This mark of innate curſtneſs ev'ry where. 

The Wolf this hearing, faid, I will nor buy 

Your Maſtei's Eriendſhip with my Liberty. 
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Then bids the Dog farewell, go ſerve thy Friends; 8 
For my hard fare, my freedom makes amends. | 


55 The Moral. 

Great Mens Acquaintance and their #ainty Chear 
Exchang'd for Liberty, are bought too dear. | 
| 8 F A B. 31. | 

Of the Husband-man and his Dogs. 
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: HE Husband-man when he hadFintered cer⸗ 


tain Days in the Country, began at the laſt to 


want neceſſaries He {laughfers the ſheep, and after- 
wards the Kids, and laſt of all he flays the Oxen, that 
he might have where withal to ſupport his thin Body, 
almoſt conſumed with want. The Dogs ſeeing that, 


reſolve to provide for their own ſafety by running a- 


way, thinking with themſelves that there was no li- 
ving long, when the Maſter ſpare d not the Oxen, 


which were ſo uſeful] for all Country Employments. 
The Moral Be wary unto what family thou ſelleſt thy 


ſelf — Some Maſters are moſt inhumane. For many 


at preſent are gromn to that madneſs, that by misfortune, 


miſchief and detriment, they wilfully kill their Servants. 


On 


_ASOFs Faves 89 
N Husband- man beſieg'd with Froſt and Snow, 
F To Market for Proviſion could not go. 
In this diſtreſs full many days he paſt, 
Winter ſtill laſting, he was forc'd at laſk 
To kill his Sheep and Goats, and they being ſpent, 
His Oxen too, to give his Guts content. 
This his Dogs ſeeing, ran for Life away ; 
Not daring till the Beeyes were caten, ſtay, , 
Though they ſhould ſhare the Bones: For if he kill 
His Steers, ſay they, who us'd his Ground to till, 
His Sheep that cloath'd him, will our Maſter ſpare 
Our lives, who uſeleſs and devouring are? 


| The Moral. 5 
ILnatur d Min make all their Servants ſlaves, 
With whom the beſt no better fare than Knaves. 


FAR, . 5 
Of the Fox and the Lion. 
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18 H E Fox whichſaw the unuſual fierceneſs of the 
W | Lion, viewing by chance that kind of Creature 
once and again, trembled at him, and hunned him 
When as now the third time ſhe met the Lion, che 
3 N e 6. 
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Fox was ſo far from fearing any thing, that ſhe con. She 
fidently went to him and ſaluted him. let 
The Moral. Cuſtom: makes us all more venturous, even a 
with thoſe whom before times we ſcarcely durſt look upon. 0 : 
PHE Fox, that never in his Life before tte 
| Had ſeen a Lion, nor what awe he bore. wy 
In his dread Countenance, at firſt diſmaid, 
Durſt not approach him, ev'n to Death afraid: a 
Fhe ſecond time he meets him, whoſe fierce ſight 055 


The trembling Fox dtd, in ſome meaſure, fright, 

But not ſo much as firſt. But when that he 

The third time met him, his timidity 

Quite ſhaken off, the Fox was grown ſo bold, 

That he durſt conf*rence with the Lion hold. 
; | The Moral. : - 

So Cuſtom makes Men fearleſs, aud what were 

Dreadſulbefore, become familiar. 


FAB. 5% 
Of the Fox aud the Eagle. 


HE Fox's whelps ran abroad; which being taken 
by the Eagle, implore the help of their * 
| bs : 


- 
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Isbe runs to ſuccour them, and intreats the Eagle to 
let go the captivated whelps. The Eagle having got- 


ten her Prey, flies to her young ones. The Fox taking 
fire · brand, follows her, as if ſhe would burn up her 
ſtrong holds. When now ſhe climbed up the Tree, 
the Fox ſaid, Now defend thy ſelf, and thy young 
ones, if thou canſt. The Eagle trembling whilſt ſhe 
feared burning, ſaith, Spare me, I pray thee, and my 
young ones, and whatever I have of thine I will re- 
ere ETD: 66 HY =, | 


The Moral. By the Eagle underſtand ſuch Men who 
are powerful and of a daring Spirit: By the Fox under- 


and poor Men, whom wealthy ones ſtudy to oppreſs with 


Calamities and Reproaches. But - ſometime even the 
Ants have their Gall, and the moſt impotent ha ve ſomes 


time à power to right an Injury received, 


A Brooding Eagle for her Eaglets ſtole 
A young Fox-Cub, that ſtrayed from his hole, 
The Bitch-Fox hearing her diſtreſs'd Cub cry, 
Forth of her hole came running haſtily. 
Praying the Eagle ſhe would let him go. 
Which when the mounting Eagle would not do, 
The Dam a Fire-brand takes, and Vows that ſhe 
Will burn the Neſt, . With that ſhe climbs the Tree; 
The Eagle ſeeing that, Let me alone, | 
She ſays, and I will render thee thine own. 


The Moral. 


Wreng not the Poor for thine own well. fare ſake : 
lhere's none ſo mtan, but due Revenge may take. 
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1 5 HE Cranes andGeeſe eating 
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Of the Husbai d- man and the Stork. 
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up the ſowed Corn, 
the Country- man ſpread his Net. The Cranes 
are caught, likewiſe the Geeſe, as alſo the Stork. She 
begspardon, proclaiming her innocency, and withal 
profeſſing that ſhe was neither the Crane nor the 
. Goofe, but the beſt of all Birds, becauſe ſhe us d to 
be dutiful to her Parents, when they were very aged. 1 
| The Husband-man anſwers. None of theſe I regard. 
Seeing I have taken thee with offenders, with them {the 
ſhaltthou alſo die. 8 5 | 
The Moral. He that commits a fault, and he that ad. tl 
Joyns himſelf to wicked Companions, ſball ſuffer the puniſi- © 
ment with them. 5 Le | 
Farm er pitch'd a Net for Cranes and Geeſe, Ich 
That feed his new ſown ſeed: but among theſe Nu 
A Stork caught likewiſe humbly doth implore ne 
For life; ſince ſhe was never there before. W it 
She a poor Stork (that doth her Parents feed 
And ſuccour, when diſtreſt with age or need) 
No Goole or Crane is; therefore freed may be, 
E not for Pity, for her Piety. The 


SO P's Fables. "wy" 
The Farmer ſays, Although nor Gooſe nor Crane 
You be, you die, ſince you with ſuch are ta en. 
| The Moral, 
I ence pliant Natures may learn to deſcry, 
And ſbun the danger of ill Company. 5 


FAB. 61. 


to — | | 2 
ed, H E Cat came to eat the Cock; and having not 
ird. cauſe ſufficient to wrong him, began to accuſe 


em I the Cock, ſaying, that he was a clamorous Bird, and 
that with his ſhrill Voice he awoke Men fleeping in 
ad. the night. He pleads himſelf innocent, ſeeing that he 
it. called up Men to their work. The Cat in the mean 
while thunders at him, ſaying, thou Varlet, thou hadſt 
as good ſay nothing; thou haſt to do with thy Mo- 
ther, neither doſt thou contain thy ſelf from thy diſter. 
When the Cock indeavoured to clear himſelf in that, 
neither ſhall this avail, quoth the Cat, ſtill fuming, 
Iwill forthwith tear thee aſunder. 5 
The Moral. 1: is an old ſaying, ſaith William Gau- 
danus; It's an eaſie matter to find a Cudgel to beat a 
Dog. A wicked Man right or wrong will ruine the. 
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With full intent that watchful Bird to kill, 
Of whom the Cock before his Death Demands, 
Why ſo unjuſtly ſhe his Blood would ſpill? 
The Cat replies, Villain, when Men ſhould reſt, 
And undiſturbed in their Houſes lie, ; 
Thy nightly crowings their ſound ſleep moleſt ; 
Which to prevent, Gon inſtantly ſhalt die. 
Alas, quoth Chanticleer, my voice affrights 
Not any, but more heips than damnifies. 
By that Men know the waſting of the Nights, 
And with the early Morning when to rife. 
Admit, quoth P/, IJ grant thee this Excuſe, 
Vet greater Crimes than that hang o'er thy Head, 
Thy Kindred thou inceſtuouſly doth uſe, 
Not ſparing thoſe are neareſt, but doſt tread 
With equal Luft thy Siſters, and ev'n her 
Who Hatch'd and gave thee Being. Does not then 
This merit Death? No, anſwers Chaunticleer; 
Nature confines not us as ſhe doth Men, 
Wholly to one. Tuſh, quoth the Cat, I free 
X are frequent in your babling when you pleaſe; 
Thy empty Pleadings nothing profit thee, 
Nor to my eager Appetite give eaſe. 
Thy life, I cover, and ' tis that alone, 
Without Excuſe, which I muſt ſeize upon. 


a” A Cat upon the Cock lays violent Hands, 


. The Moral. 
So great Men cruſb the Poor, and make their Mill! 
The only Cauſe of their Oppreſſion ſtill, | 
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ill, 'Of the Shepherd's Boy and the Husband-man, 
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A Certain Boy fed his Shzep in an open Meadow, 
hen and three or four times in jeſt crying out, That 
he Wolf was coming, raiſed the Husband- men 
ound about. They being often in this manner de- 


The Moral. F Man accuſtom himſelf to lying, he 
i ſcarcely believed when he tells the Truth, 


A Shepherd's Boy with many mocks did keep 
On higher Grounds a ſcatter'd flock of Sheep. 


e jeſting ort, ag if the Wolves were-nigh, 5 
3 0 i, 
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To Neighb'ring Plough- folk. They their work leave - 


o help the knave, who thanks them with a Scoff. 
bt laſt the Wolves indeed come; then the boy x- 


ries, Neighbours help, the Wolves my ſheep deſtroy; 


3 The oft-deluded Plough. men now refuſe _ 
o help, Jeſt he again their help zbuſG. 


2 


In earneſt grieves bis jeſting mocker. 
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Wuded, when they were called in earneſt, came not. In 
ſe; Itbe mean time the Sheep are made a prey to the Wolf/ : 
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And fo the ſheep the Wolves prey die; whilſt he 2 
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5 95 K SOp's Fables. 
The Moral. 

A conſtant Liar ſpall not fin belief, 
Though truth he tell: the cripple no relief 
(That once. was known. to counterfeit) ſhall find, 
Although be neer ſo accurately bind _ 
His pliantleg to his moſt ſupple thigh; —© 
Nay, though ir broken were, and lame he cry, 
By Jove I feign not, and ſhed many tears; 
- Yea, though by-aread-Ofiris ſelf he- ſwears 
Himſelf a Cripple. All will anſwer thus, 
Think not to purchaſe double Fools of us; 5 
ue have been fool d already, would you ſpeed? 

Seel ſtrangers to believe ou, if gou need, | 


Of che Eagle and the Crow. 


HE Eagle flies from an high Rock upon tht 
1 Lambsback. The Crow ſeeing that, Ape like, 
deſires to imitate the Eagle, lights upon the Rams 
fleece; alighting, is hindred; being hindred, is 
caught; being caught, is thrown to the Boys. 
| The Moral. Let not Man value himſelf by the vertu. 
that is in others, but his own.” Meaſure thy ſelf (/aith 
Horace) by thy own foot: deſire that, and attempt 
chat which thou art able to perform. The 
DB - | 
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Rams 
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vertu 
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tempt 
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HE Eagle ſeizes on a Lamb for Prey, 

| And mounting, lightly: beareth it away. 
Which th' apiſh Crow perceiving, thinks that ſhe 
Might as advent'rous as the Eagle be; e 
And with as good Succeſs, and equal power, 
Seize on another Lamb, and that devour. 
With which ſurmiſe puft up, ſhe ſwiftly flies, 
And with loud ſcreaming, thrill and hideous cries, j 
Intangled ſo her Claws within the thick : 
Rough curled Wool, and there fo faſt did Rick, 
That riſing, as ſhe thought, to bear with her 
The Lamb aloft, ſhe neither it could ſtir, | 
Nor yet her ſelf get looſe : which Conflict ſtraight - 
The Shepherd ſees, and haſtes to terminate, 
Seizing the vainly guilty, takes the Crow, 
Then clips her Wings, and to his Boys did throw 
The filly Bird; who with her ſport and play, 
While ſhe from them cannot eſcape away 
But thus lamenting cries, O now I tee 

That ſimple Crows will never Eagles be. 


The Moral. 
do Men who wainly bove themſelves aſpire, | 
Ere they poſſeſs the height of their deſire, 
Not only fail in their Attempts, but fall 
Beneath themſelves, inferior to al. 
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EE B. 64. 
Of ebe envious Dog and the Ox. 
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| 3 E Dog lying down inthe Manger full of Hay, 
the Ox came to feed; the Dog rouſing himſelf 
prohibirs him. A miſchief go'with thee (quoth the 
Ox) with chat thy envy, who wilt not eat Hay thy 
ſelf, nor ſuffer me, 7 


The Moral, Many are of that diſpoſition, that the 
envy others in what they themſelves through inability of 
-mina, are not able to attain, e 


3 


A* envious Dog, that ſleeping lay 
| Upon a bundle of freſh Hay, 
Bnarles at the Ox which thither came 
Hungry to feed upon the ſame, 
And drives him back: Whereat the Ox 
This Curſe upon the Dog invokes, 


May the Gods ſo puniſh thee, wit 
As thou with ſpleen oppoſeſt me; Im 
1 Who that, whereon thou canſt not feed, out 


With-holdeſt from me in my need. Tk lea; 


E SO P's Fables. 
The Moral. 


eh' World too many ſuch like Men there are, 
Who rather than they l ought to others ſpare 
For their Relief, will to themſelves detain 


Things of ſmall uſe, perhaps of ſmaller gain, 


| Þ F B., 6s. 
of the Jack-Daw and the Sheep. 


Jay, 
Iſelf 
the 
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4 Jack-Daw chats upon the back of the Sheep 
the Sheep ſaith, If thou ſhouldſt fo chatten to 
a Dog, thou ſhouldſt have ſome miſchief done thee. 
But, ſaith the Jack Daw, I know over whom I may 
inſult; I moleſt them who are quiet, and am courte- 
ous to them who are ſpiteful. l. 


The Moral. Bad Men are always read) to contef# 
with a weak and honeſt Man. Every one that is met 
Imocent, is daſbed againit the Ground; but no body cries 
"ut againſt & miſchievous and haſiy Man in his own 
bearing. | 2 
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tt A, if nene durſi difturb, or him moleſt, 


z 0 the Peacock and the N ightingale. | | 


his peculiar Gift from above: The Nightingale in 
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Crow upen a Sheeps back proudly ſtands, 
A And ſeemingly the harmlets Beaſt commands, 
With a harſh voice. To her thus ſpake the Sheep, 
Wherefore doſt thou ſuch hateful Noiſes keep, 


And me diſturb? If here a Dog were nigh, 


You durſt not lift your voice up half ſo high. 
That's true, replies the Crow; I domineer 
Only o' er them that dare do nought but fear. 


The Moral. 


This Fable ſhews that honeſt harmleſs Men on, 
Oft greateſt Injuries do ſuffer z when _ 
A dogged wrangling Neighbour lives at rel, — +: 


F 4B. 66. 


T HE Peacock complains to Juno the Siſter and 
1 Wife of the higheſt Jove, that the Nightingale 
ſung ſweetly, and that ſhe was derided by all for her 
hoarſneſs. To whom Jano re plied, Every one hath 


fing- 


F#SOP's Fables. ror 
ſinging, thou in thy plumes incomparably ſurpaſſeſt. 
It becomes every one to be content with his own lot. 


The Moral. That which the Gods beſtow, let us re- 
ceive with a thankful mind; and let us not purſue greater 


thinge. The Gods do nothing raſhly. 


HE Peacock hearing the melodious ſtrains 
Of the ſweer Nightingale, ſadly complaias 
To Jove's great Siſter, that his ſqueaking voice 
Yielded no found, but a harth hateful noiſ;, 
Scorned by every Man; while that ſmall Bird 
With ravithing Notes ſo much the affeQion ſtir'd 
Of all her hearers, that they'd liſt'ning ſtand 
To her tun'd Song; his ſcreaming was dildain'd.. 
To whom thus Juno anſwers, Hath not Fove 
To thee given ſtately Feathers, far above 
The glory of other Birds? then reſt content. 
As ſhe in voice excels, in ornament * 
Vou her ſurpaſs : And Jupiter beſtows 
His ſeveral gifts as from his Pleaſure flows. 


The Moral. 


Men ought not with croſs murinuring repine 
Againſt the Juſtice of the Power Divine; 
Nor envy others gifts, for none can be 
Poſeſt of every thing: but as weſee _ 
Some Men *bove. others unto Honours riſe: 
In poorer Men, God that defect ſupplies. 


E S O P's Fables. 
F A B. 67. 8 
Of the Old Weaſel and the Mice. 
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ſtrength, was not able to-purſue the Mice as for- 
merly. She begins to uſe her 
Meal-heap, hoping by that means eaſily to hunt. The 
Mice run together, and while they eagerly fall to the 
Meal, are every one devoured by the Weaſel. 
The Moral. Where one is deſtitute of Strength, he 
had need of Wit, Lyſander the Lacedemonian «ſed to 
ſay, The Foxes thin is to be pieced, where the Lions 
Shin cannot reach: Which may be ſpoken more clearly 
thus, Where Virtue fails, make uſe of Policy. 

Weaſel, weak through Age, could not purſue, 
| A Nor hunt the Mice, as ſhe was wont to do: 
Therefore ſhe thus contrived to conceal Taj 
Her ſelf cloſe cover'd in a Tub of Meal, 

Whither whole Regiments of Mice did uſe 

Still ro repair, as to their Rendezvous. | 
The Weaſel which lay there purdue, now riſeth- 
From thence, as from an ambuſh, and ſurpriſeth 
J. captive Vermine, and by this device 


2 


T HE Weaſel, by reaſon of old Age, decaying in 


its, and lurks in the 


anquiih'd whole Troops, and flew them in a 1 » 
15 Ane 
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The Moral. + 4% 8 * 


Where Weapons cannot, Wiſdom may preualtm. 

Where th Lions Skin is ſcant, the Foxes Tail! 
Well piec d doth well; tit prudence to unite. \ 
Counlel with Courage, Policy with Might. 
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ze T He Country-man yearly gathered moft pleaſant 
| Apples, from a Tree which he had in the next |} 
70555 Field, and when he had gathered them, he preſented. | 
arly the choiceſt to his City Landlord; who was ſo taken. 
with the incredible pleaſantneſs of the Apples, that 
ſae, at length he removed the Tree to his ownFietd, which 
5 being very old, preſently, withered, and ſo the Apples 
W and the Tree in like manner periſhed. Which when 
it was told to the Maſter of the houſe ; alas, quoth he, 
it is a difficult matter to tranſplant an old Free. It 
had been ſufficiently enough (had I known how to 
| have bridled my appetite) to have gathered the Fruit. 
1 The Moral. Thoſe who-are over wiſe, and purſue un- 
; lawful things, are too fooliſh, He that can bridle hit 
rice &prer, is the wiſeſt Man. 1 4 
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Country Swain i'th* Country every Year ... 
Gathered ſwcctApples from a Tree h' had there, 
With fheſe he poſts to th* City, where he ſought . 
His Landlords Friendſhip with the Fruit he brought 
1 His Landlord much delighted with the 
Of theſe delicious Fruits, contrives in haſte, 
How to remove the Stock and all; the IR 
Could not ſuffice, un'eſs he ſee the Root. 
No ſooner was the Stock digg'd from the ſtation, 
But dies and withers in the tranſplantation. 
Which when the Landlord heard, he thus did ſi gh, 
Uttering theſe ſad Complaints, What Fool was I, 
That with the Fruit could not contented be 
T ye loſt the Apples, while I esd the Tres. 
The Moral. "0 
. Thoſe harſh ad beir dt Men that won * be 1 
rie Advice F others, oft are faol'd I 
| In their Attempt. The moderate Man's the file 
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T: HE Lion ſeeming to hear Voice, fanted? vp 1 
1 He ſtood Kill, not withour fear;expefting ome 


: , 3 


he, 


The Moral. This Fable forbids vain fart; af that 


XS O PU Falli, -— 6g 

reat things. At length a little Frog came out of the 
ater. The Lion laying aſide all fear, made haſte 

and ſpurned the little Beaſt with his Feet. ol 03 


Fable which was made dy William Gaudanus, concerns 
ing the Mountains bringing for tim. 


AY 
DIL 12 


Lion at the croaking of a Frog, | 

A Stood juſt as if he were become a n pi 

With great amazement, wondring at the cauſe- 1 

Or myſtick meaning of his hideous voice * 

At length (as thus he long time pauſing flood) );) 

A little Frog came crawling from the Mud 
Whom when his re- erected thoughts did meet, 
With ſcorn he ſpurn'd, and trampled under feet. 

; - -T he Mors. „5 

The Fable of the Mountain that did Tem  * 

And travell'd with a Muſbrome Mouſe, doth ſeem - 
An Hieroglyphick of the fear of. thoſe © 

ho are affrighted ere they ſee their Foes, 


e „ Polls 
of the Piſmire, Fowler, and Dove. 
N 9 | 
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1 tain to drink. By 8 ſhe fell into e 


; SY 2. 


well; a Dove helped her afar off by a Bough that 
ugs caſt off from a Tree. The Piſmire crawling up 
the Bough, is ſaved. The Fowler is at hand to take 
Fl e Dove ; bur the Piſmire doth nor ſuffer him, bi- 
ding him by the Heel. The Dove flies away, 


The Moral. This Fable elegantly reacheth, ut to 


give thanks to them that deſerve it. 


{ | 
M : T He little Piſmire thirſty, goes to drink: 
bh Where, as ſhe ſippeth at the Rivers brink, 
| A floating wave o'erwhelms her, nor could ſhe 
Eſcape its force, till from a I e Tree 
; | A gentle Dove crops off a tender Twig, 
| And dropt it in the River; On which Sprig 
The half drown'd Piſmire crawls, and 'ſcapes to th! 
EY Safe from the danger ſhe was in before. (ſhore 
This done, acrafty Fowler, viewing where 
The Dove ſate pearch'd, approacheth her, and there 
Begins to place his Nets; the Ant deſcries 
His cunning practice, and for courteſies 
Receiv'd, that he might not ingrateful prove, 
Thus plots a way to free the harmleſs Dove: 
The Fowler being buſie at his work "> 
(Though cloſely from the Pidgeons fight he lurk) 
The little Piſmire, bites him by the Heel: | 
Which ſudden ſmarting, when the Man did feel, 
Loſing his hold, the Nets fall from his hand z 
The noiſe whereof makes the Dove underſtand 
The Fowler's miſchief, and with winged ſpeed 
Fly.ſwiftly thegce, from ſa great danger freed, 


The Moral. 


"IM F things irrational | fo gratefi 1 be, 

"Learn, Man, what duty doth belong ts thee ; 

| l bz. Fo if thou any Man ungrateful call, LE 
© = Of bad thou giveſt him the Titles allt. 
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3 FAB. 71. 
of the Peacock; and the Pye. 


aki as 


Acts 


Flock of Birds as they freely roved up and i 
down, wiſhed themſelves a King. The Pea - 
cock thought himſelf firſt worthy: to be choſen, be- 
cauſe he was the moſt beautiful. He being made a 
King. O King, ſays the Pye, if, while you reigng1. 
the Eagle ſhould begin to purſue as ſtrongly as he 
was wont, how couldſt thou drive him away? how 
couldſt thou fave us . 
The Moral. Is a Prince net ſo much his form, as his » 
fortitude of Body, is to be marked; and there is need of 
io ß STR s lj | 


HE winged Nation, that of old flew-free; . | 

1 By all means gavern'd by a King would be,-, 
Valentines Day th' appoint with one conlent, | 
To chatter. their diurnal Parliament. 
The ſet Day dawning, every Bird his Mate 
Selects, ſecluding none to agitate. 
In well fill'd Senate up the Peacock ſtarts 
And more to take his Auditors, he parts 
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This Day a King to chuſe, tis 


- To hide us there, repulſe the Enemy? 


—— I TJ FS Fable. 
And ſpreads his gaudy Train; then ſtrutting, thus 
Speaks to the reſt, Since tis 1 2 by us 

| t you know 
His full Endowments, on whom you do beſtow 
Our Soveraignty. Know firſt, our King muſt have 
A graceful Form and Perſonage to behave 
Himſelf like other Princes, without thefe, 
His other Parts are but Deformities. 
This being vored by the Birds, again 


The Peacock ſtruts, and more diſplays his Train, 


King in conceit already, thus renews 
His Oratory : What Bird here that views 


The Beauty of our Perſonage and Gate, | 


Though ne'er ſo proud, will think himſelf our Mate; 
With this, the Birds Eyes blinded, paſs their Votes 
He ſhould be King, and with their various Notes 


Sound out his vivar. But the wiſer Pye 
Makes to the King this ſhort, but ſharp reply; 
If in thy Reign (as "tis moſt like) ſome foe 


Aſſault us, where for Succour ſhall we go? 
Can that gay Brav'ry, when for aid we fly 


r 1 bs Ts 
The Moral. 
U ee 


When Princes are Elective, one endu'd 


' With Prudence, Vigilance and Fortitude, 5 
Oiugbt to be choſe, and not whoſe out ward farm 
Doch promiſe much, and nothing can perform. 
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FAB. 54 
Of the Sick Man and the Phyſician. 


———- 


HE Phyſician had a ſick Man in Cure, at 
length he dies: then the Phyſician fays, He 
hath periſhed by intemperance. 


7 £455 3.3 The Mont EE 


Unleſs-every one leave Drunkenneſs and Luft when he 
it young, he ſhall never come to old Age, for he ſball have 
a very ſbort old Age. | niere 


A Rare Phyſician had a Man in Cure, 
That a long time did grievous pain endure, 
His Malady unknown: Vet ſtill the sort 
Pli'd him with Purges, Cliſters, and what not? 
That he might learn (ſuch is the uſe of thoſe 
Hedge Doors ſtill) the nature of each Doſe, © 
Unknown to him before, and try which Pill, 
What Drug is hot or cold, doth eaſe or kill. 
The Man this tampering to a Fever brought, 
4 , Whereof he dies. But when his kindred ſought 
What his Diſeaſe was; the Doctor repli'd, ö 
Through ſome intemperance twas your kinſman 5 1 
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5 The Moral. 
Tntemperance effeminates the Soul 2 235 
And Body both, and dot hh deſtroy the whole © 
State of Mans Life, by haſt' ing on old Age, 
Stopping our Journey ere we ve rid a Stage, 


„ An. | 


Te Lion, the Aſs, and the Fox go a hunting. A 
great Prey is taken; it l to be di. 


vided. The Als laying to every one their parts, the 
Lion roars : he takes hold of the Aſs and tears him. 
After ward he committeth that buſineſs to the Fox, 
. who being more crafty, when a great deal the beſt 


' lirr'e part for himſelf. The Lion asked by whom he 


was ſo taught? To whom he anſwered, The Calamity 
of this taught me, ſhewing him the dead Aſs. 

11 The Moral. He is happy whom other Mens harms as 
JJ ĩ ĩ ak 90 Bee 
He Royal Lion, Fox, and Aſs do mae 
A Hunting Day, an ample prey to take, a 
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part was laid before the Lion, he reſerveth ſcarce a, 
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To 
thor 
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A well grown Calf; which in three equal Parts 

The Aſs divides, and each to each imparts, 

The Lion raging, roar'd to ſee his ſhare 

No more than thoſe of his mean Subjects are; 

And in Contempt, the ſtupid Aſs doth ſlay, 

Bidding the Fox divide the doubled prey. 

The cunning Fox but two ſhares made of all - 

The Lions very great, his very ſmalL 5 
And being ask d who to divide him taught; 
Reply d, The Juſtice on the Aſs was wrought; 


: The Moral. "ag 
e Moral: 2 
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That Man is Provident” and Wiſe alone, wa 
By others Dangers that uoids his own, © 
74 By 70. 
: O the Kid and the Wolf n 
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© Big Kid looking out at the Window, durſt pro- 


voke the Wolf with railingspas he paſſed by. 


To whom the Wolf faid, T hon doſt not rail on me, 
hou wicked Creature; but the place, 757 15 We nts 


rb 
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The Moral. Borh the Time and Place alway: gin 


bolaneſs 70 4 Man. 


A 


Kid ſafe hous'd, out of a window ſpies ale ”w 
A Wolf paſs by, which with foul obloquies H. 


PE - - He doth ſalute, of which the worſt and chief he 


Were harmful, uſeleſs, glutton, butcher, thies | 
The Wolf replies, Ah wretch, tis thy ſtrong place, | ** 
And not thy valour, doth me thus difgrace 
Come forth, and to your skin IIl wage a Groat 
I'll teach your ill tun d Tongue a better Note. pre 


The Moral. 


mn Times and Places priuiledg d ſome dars : 
Heal big; and they moſt often Varlets are. 


Of the Aſs. 
5 2 Ser 
„„ 
1H 
1 — Will - 
An Aſs complaining of the cruelty of the Ct: 


dener, prays Jupiter to give him another Ma- 
ſter. Jupiter hears the Prayers of the Aſs; and gives 
him a Tile-Maker; with whom when he carried Tiley | 
and heavier Burthens upon his back, he came ag 
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ce, 


to Jupiter, intreats him to give him one that was 
more mild. Jupiter laughed: But he did not deſiſt 
to be inſtant; and to pray whilſt he had forced him. 

He gave Mm a Tanner, whom when the Aſs knew, 

he ſaith, "Wo is me, who whilſt Lam content with no. 
Maſter, have at laſt happened upon bim who will 
not ſpare my Yery Hide, ay TfuppoF” — 2 i 
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The Mora) 77 always difthe tho 1 1 are 
1 deſtre) nem; which TY be} * are 
4 better. 20 the Wa " a 5 ä 1 
A2 ners s Aſs, chit c ten 5 . 
777 thingsto Market, unto Tove dd bro, 
0 for An ide: Mate; he 
Held his nowners hſage crue ty. 
This anne is granted, and a Tile-man giv” "7 X 
But how” alas! the en *Afls1 on gi 74 5 
A longer way with greater Badr Again 
There fors the Aſs doth unto Joe img re 
A milder-Owner begging, Jove ſays -— 
Yet ſince the Aſs fricetſa tly doth bray, = 
ATanner given is: m'when the Aſs”; ar 
Had perfect notice of, reply'd, V 
Thoſe I refus'd were miſd ones, but this un, ' 
When . ai my very Skin will ten. | : 
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Who with their 1 0 Fry are not mnt, Fg 7 4 
Still SPIT * * their J Tae R 
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df an Old Woman and her Maid. 
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A aged Worldling many Maids did keep, 

5 Which never could beyond Cock crowing ſleep, 
For then their Beldam chim'd them up, whilſt they 
Stretching, as if they reach'd for fleep, would ſay 
Hey ho for Husbands, that we longer might 

Lie in our Beds, nor riſe before the light ! ; 

At length the Maids, tir'd with their daily toil, 
Behe adt he Cock, and his alarm quite ſpoil ; 


Hoping 


\ 
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Hoping without diſturbance they ſhould reſt, 
Fill broad-Day had obſcurity ſuppreſt. 


The Cock's remov'd, but ſee what change befel, 
Their Dame thence-forth at midnight rings a Bell. 
The Moral. 


When you world ſhun a thing diftaſiful, ſee 


Du don't incur a worſe Calamity.” 


16. | 


Fools to one Vice, when they another ſhun, 

As from one Gulf into another run. 
FAB. 77. 

Of the Aſs and the Horſe, 
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T HE Aſs thought that the Horſe was happy, bee 


cauſe he was fat and lived in idleneſs, but he 


ſad, that fe was unhappy, becauſe he was lean and 
poor, and every day was uſed by his cruel Maſter 


to carry Burdens, A while after they called to arm; 


hen the Horſe could not keep the Rider from his 
Back, nor the Bridle from his Mouth, nor the Darts 
from his Pody, The Aſs ſeeing this, gave great 


tanks to the-Gods, that they had made him an Aſs, 
ind not a Horſe, -- . 3 


The Moral. They are miſerable whom the vulgar 
rount happy, and there are not a-few happy who think 
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tbemſeldes miſerable; The Cobler ſays that a King. is han C02! 
Py, whom he ſeeth:to have all things at his Will, not con. Ie 
fidering in how great Matters and Troubles he is employ d, n 
when in the mean time he is merry with his Poverty. f 
A Poor lean Aſs, who daily underwent Jo ſt 
AX Great loads, was with that courſe of life content; 
But meeting with a War-horſe full of eaſe 
And pamper'd feſh, (twas then a time of peace) 
Ah then unhappy him; but richly bleſt 
He thought the Horſe, becauſe he then had reſt. - u ,; 
Soon after this the Horſe to War was ſent, 
Where ounds and toil he had, ſmall nouriſhment; 
Whom when returning lame, the Aſs doth ſee, 


He's well content with his lean drudgery. _ Abo 
ie Morak 5 Ir b 

Clowns envy Kings, their ſtate and dainty fare: 
When they in happier Conditions are,” Nn b 
| Great cares re ſober ſadueſi drive the Kin, More 
Wi hen every.Clown in jollity doth fing. 1 » Ward 
. i * 0 FA B. . 8 a he 
0 the Lion and the Got. Pie 
: * . or 
Sh. 
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= 2 i er u. 
. : \ he ca 
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BY chance the Lion ſeeing the Goat walkingup-, 


; 
d 


| son a high Rock, admoniſheth him that 
C „ | 25 woul 
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rould rather come down. into the green Mead. The 
oat anſwereth, I would perhaps if thou wert ab. 


ſent, who doſt not 2 me that I ſhould take 
any pleaſure from t 


$$ 


More ſweet and pleaſant Herbs for taſte or ſcent, 
Ind much more uſeful for thy Nouriſnment; 


hen upon Rocks grows none but wither d Graſs} 


ſcorched with heat. The Goat replies, Alas, 
Tis my ill hap : but there fecure I live 
or to thy flatteries will credit give. ; 


Should I come down to feed one hour by thee, . 


I ſcarcely ſhould another minute ſee. 


; The M oral. 


er wor fair Words per ſwade you, till you know T 


e cauſes whence ſuch guile-tongue Speeches fu. 
If we intend well, good deeds (ball ſupply . 
Their place; if ill, malice and enmity. ' a} 
ag 9241215; 4 AL 
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ence, but that thou mighteſt 
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F 
= "He Vulture makes as if he would celebrate his 
1 f Birth- day: he inviteth the Birds to a Banquet; 
. fox the moſt part they come: He entertains them 
| coming with great joy and favour. ; but the Vultuie 
reareth them, being entertain. ' 


* 
1 
4 


0 The Moral. Hey are not all Friends who ſpenk on 

} Fair, or bear ur in hand, that they are willing to. do 1 

4 Courteſie. Hereupon ſaith Ovid, Oftenmtimes Poi ſon lurks 
under the Hyblean Honey. ; 


4 


PHE Hor procliims a ſolemn Feſtival, . „. 
And to that ſumptuous Feaſt inviteth all , 
The Birds. They, not miſtruſting danger, come, % 


The Hawk conducts them to a ſpacious room; 
Which enter'd, ſtraight ſhe maketh faſt the door, 
And ſurely locking them within her power, 
Beyond the expectations of her gueſts, 
Inſtead of them, her ſe f alone ſhe feaſts, 
And murders all, not ſparing one to be 
= "The ſad relater of this Tragedy. 
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Tis dangerous to truft profeſſed Foes : | 
or by fair Words, gilt o'er with feigned ſhows. 
Of ſeeming love, more Blood they do devour, 
Than twenty Battles fought with equal Power. 
Sema om Pegg: goo nn SD ent 
the Geeſe. 
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* who being heard, the Country- men come out. 

do 1 | 

Turks 
The Moral. When „ City is taten h the 3 
poor Mam enfilj gets away t but. a rich Man being 
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were freed, 
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cir Foes purſtung quickly rui nate, , 
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A'SOP% Public” 
5 The Moral. 
men Towns in War are taken, poor Men may © 
it haram themſelves, the rich remain. fer prey. 
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O Jupiter and the Ape.” - 
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"| Vpiter being very deſirous to know: who of al F 
Mortals brought forth the moſt beautiful young wc: 
| ones, commandeth to call every Creature from every 
| place. They go to Jupiter from every place. Now = 
| allkinds of Birds and Cattle are n Fn 
tf when the Ape came carrying her deformed young 
1 ones in her arms, no body could forbear to laugh; al- 
1 ſo Jupiter himſelf laughed greatly. Then immedi- 
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$ ately the Ape her ſelf ſaid, Vea and Jupit er himſelf E 
4 knoweth, who is our Judge, that my young ones do 
esel all, as many as are here preſentrt. 

3 The Moral. Every one thinks his own the faireſt, at 


the. Proverb hath it. And elſewhere-in Theocritus in his 
— 95 Thoſe things that are not fair, ſcem fair to one that 
. 0 rae os 2 
Ove calls the Beaſts and wills them all to ſtand 
For cenſure which is faireſt. His command 
They all obey ; the watry fiſhes too,, 
And Birds of the Air to that afſembly flew: N : 
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None abſent but the Ape; yet ſhe, though late, 
Comes with her young one, imitating ſtate 

Of the moſt noble; but her antick geſts 

| Raiſe but a laughter among all the Beaſts, 

I Io ſcoff her naked Buttocks. Friends, no more, 
Quoth rhe old Ape, I doubt not but before 
From hence we part, you all abaſt'd will ſtand. 
When Jove to me and mine gives th' upper hand 

For feature and rare form, for in my fight 

None of you equal us, if ove judge right. 

At which a ſecond laughter roſe through all 

The Beaſts ; and Jowe into like mirth did fall; 

Replying, Fooliſh Ape. this fond applauſe + 

Of thy own ſelf, deriſion ſrom us draws, E 
Hence then, and better learn thy ſelf to know, 
For who extols themſelves, their folly ſhow, 


The Moral. 


Moſt think their own by Nature faireſt. are, 

Bug Which if with judgement others they compare, 

Fel Appear but mean. *Twill prove the ſafer then 

I lead e the cenſure to judicious men 

. Left Ape. like we, while our own ſelves we praiſe, 
The common ſcorn of every Jeſter raiſe. A 


> He Oak in times paſt being full of pride andin- 


Bi wt 


| N 8 Jo each ſmall blaſt, when at one conſtant ſtay . 
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Of the Oak and the Reed. 
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ſolency, ſet upon the Reed, ſaying, If now 
thou haſt a couragious breaſt, go to, and- come and 
fight with me, that the event may ſhew which of us 
two excelleth in ſtrength. ' The Reed nothing won- 


- dring at ſuch great exultations of the Oak, and vain 


cracking of his valour, anſwered thus, I refuſe now: 
the Combat, neither doth it grieve me for my lot. 
For although I am-moveable on every fide, yet I over-' 
come the ſhrill ſounding tempeſts: You, if that King 
_Zolus ſhal ſend forth once his ſtrugling Winds out 
of his. Cave, will fall down, and ſhall be then laugh 


. edat by me. 


The Moral. This Fable declares that they are not al. 
ways the mot waliant who inſult over others, being pri. 


: a Ss | 

Hile the Oak-Tree and Reed a conference held, 
-—Y Y Which ſtood moſt firm and ſtrong, or low did 
To forcing winds, the unmoved Oak-Iree (yeild 
* Deriding the Reed's flexibility, 
To ſee it like a wave toſt ev'ry way 


 woked by no injury. 
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She ſtill remain'd, the Reed gives not reply, 
But ſtands quite mute, till the Wind-riſing high, 
IA violent guſt came tumbling o'er the Field, 
d paſt the bending Reed, but ſoon compel['d . 
The Oak to ſtoop, and from the ground did tear 
Her Roots that e'rſt ſo ſtrongly grounded were. 
„ ooo. 
{ Men like the Reeds, whoſe eaſie nature wind © 
Aud wheel about, asjthey occaſion find | 
To meet their un ends, endure longer far 
Than thoſe who ſiubborn and contentious are, 


| . 
of the Fiſher- man and the little Fiſh, | 
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i T He Fiſher- man having caſt his hook, that was co- | 
vered with a bait, into the water, pulled out a 
Wlittle Fiſh * The captive Fiſh beſcecheth and entreat- 


2 "we 4 R 2 
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held th that ke would ſuffer him, being a little Fiſh, 4 | 
v didſſſeape and depart, that he might grow bigger, that i 
yeiloſhe might-enjoy and have him when he was bigger, 


be Fiſher-man anſwereth, I buy nor hope with Mo- 
ey, for I was always of thaWilpoſirion, that what: 
er Icou'd catch, I had rather take it — 8 . 
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124 SO P's Fables. 
This Fable admoniſheth us that we 


ſhould not let go certain things, For the hope of uncertain ; 
for what is more fooliſh (as it is in Cicero) than to 
graſp things uncertain for certain 


The Moral. 


A Angler caught a ſmall Fiſh ; him the poor * a 


And little Creature ſadly does implore 

That he would ſpare her Life, ſince uſeleſs the 
Was not-yet grown to full maturity 
Of Years or Greitneſs ; but if he would pleaſe. 
To let her taſte the pleaſure of the Seas, 
And feed but for one year, ſhe willing then 
Grown bigger, would return to's hook agen, 
No, quoth the Fiſher, I will never buy 
My hope at ſuch a rate ; uncertainly 

To with hereafter what I now poſleſs, 

And ſo. bemoan my own dull fooliſhneſs. | 

The Moral. 


The we ſays, One Bird in hand, 


ds worth two Which in at Hand, 
: F 4 B, 85. 
of the Ant and the Graſhopper. 7 
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H Winter coming on, the Ant ſew Bom! in- 


8 2 to the floor to * Sun, 4 he Grathopper ſeeth, 
| | runnety, 
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in- br careleſs Epicureans ſo, 


eth, 
eth; 


runneth, and asketh for a grain. The Ant ſack Why 


| anſwereth. That the time was paſſed over by her 


nm 
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do not you, after my example, gather to you w hatſo- a 
ever you can in the Summer, and add to your heap ? 


1 ſinging. The Ant laughing, If (faith ſhe) you are 
wont to ſing in the Summer, delervedly now you 
muſt fuller. mige? : x 

The Moral. We: are admoniſbed by this little Fable, 
whil ft the ftrength-of the Body is preſent with ur, to ſeek. 
:haſe: things by which our weak old age may be ſatisfied : 
By Winter, underſtanding Old Age; by Summer, Youth, and 
the flower of ge. | | 


HE Graſhopper in Winter feeling want, 

| Goes for relief unto the painful Ant; 

Who anſwers thus, How comes it that vou are 

So needy grown ? Was not che Summer fair, 

And ſeaſonable too. cloathing the ground 

With Fruits that did -moſt plentiouſly abound > 

And couldſt thou then neglect to gather ſtore © 

For Winter that thou wanteſt now, before 

That Seaſon hal is ſpent? I' whom this reply 

The Graſhopper returns: In Summer, 1 

With my ſhrill voice did pleaſant Muſick make, 

For Men's-delight, when as abroad to take 

The pleaſure of the Field they wa.k. If then, 

Anſwers the Ant, you ſo could pleaſu e Men 

With your ſhrill Notes and Songs in Summers prime, 

You beſt were now to dance in Winter time: 

Leſt if it chance to freeze, the Winters cold 

Upon your half ſtarv'd Carcaſs take ſuch hold. | 
That ſhould you get a'covgh, your hoarſer throat 
Next dummer ſcarce would yield ſo ſweet a Note 
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TED 
Fur furure times; but waſting all, 
To begg ry driven are; 
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And pine with hunger and with want oppreff 255 
When the induſtrious Man with ſtore is bleſt. 


| FAS. $8. | 
Of the Lion and the Bull. 


— 


H E Bull fled from the Lion, and falls upon the 
Goat. He with his Horns and rufled Forehead 
threatned him. Unto. whom the Bull full of anger 
faith, Thy Forehead contracted into wrinkles fright- 


eth me not, but fear the great Lion, who unleſs he 
were upon my back, thou thouldeſt know that it is 
no {mall matter to fight with a Bull, and'to ſwallow 


— 


the blood out of my Wound. 

The Moral. Calamity muſt not be added to thoſe that 
are in Calamity : He is ſufficiently miſerable, who is once 
miſerable. wo ' Tad, | 4 | 
TY) Urſu'd by th' Lion, th*' Ox his Life to fave, 

Maketh his flight for ſhelter to a Cave: 
To whom the Goat an entrance doth deny, 
And with her Horns withſtands him enviouſſy. 


For which the angry Bull With bellowing throat, 


Thus * his eee the 87 Ck aigh 
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Were the purſuing Lion out of ſight, 


| Whoſe rage I ſhun, and therefore dare not ſlay, _. . 


My fury ſhould enforce thee to give way. 
But time will come when J, reveng'd of thee, 
Shall puniſh this thy abje& ſcorn of me. 


1 Moral. 
A here the Goat not only aid denies, 
But ſeems to add to the Bulls miſeries ; 
So Men oft do; but tis as often ſeen, | 
Time changing, that ſuch have requited been, 


When thoſe who were oppref, have raised their fate; g 


And who oppos d them, fallin below their hate. 


F 4 B. 86. 
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1 E Nurſe threatens the crying Child, unleſs 
he holds his Peace, ſne would throw him to the 
Wolf. The Wolf accidentally hears that, and in hope 
ofa prey, tarrieth at the door. The Child (ſleeꝑ com- 
ing upon him, is preſently quiet. The Wolf returns 
R The Fox enquires 


=. 


of 


E S OP's Fables. TION 127 „ 
Though baſely now thou doſt oppoſe my flight, 


* N 


——S . ., * 
of him where his prey was ? He ſighing anſwered» 
He was cheated; the Nurſe threatned to caſt the 

crying Child to me, but deceived me, 


The Moral. There's no belief to be given to a Woman, 


A Hungry Wolf walks forth to ſeek a prey; 

: And by meer fortune hears a Woman ſay, 
(Chiding her froward Child) Forbear to cry, 
Or to the Wolf I'll throw three preſently. 


glad of this News, the Wolf expects the Child, 
And waiteth at the door; but ſtraight with mild 
Fair gentle ſtroakings, and ſweet lullabies, 
The Infant elos'd his tear-bedewed Eyes, 
And fell aſleep ; which when the Wolf perceiv'd, 
And of his expeQation quite bereav dj, 
With bluſhes he returns unto the wood, 

*  Toſcckamong the trees ſome other food. 
1 „„ The Moral. ; 

N £ 8 | 8 5 5 
14 Thi Fable may this uſe to uf afford, 1 
4 How little truſt is in à Womans words '- & 

is be various AffeFions of whoſe mind  - | : 

" dure often changeth than th unconflant Wind. 
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off the Tortoiſe and the Eagle. © F 
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HE Tortoiſe began to be weary with creeping, 


lite among the Stars. DEED OY Re LR, 

The. Moral. Be content withthy own Condition: Seme 
there have been which if they. had continued lowly, might 
have been ſafe ; being exalted, have fallen into danger. 
\N promiſe that the Tortoiſe ſhould deſcry =_ 
Jewels that did upon als Mountains lie, 1 
he greedy Eagle with the Tortoiſe flew © 
do high that neither Earth beneath them knew, 
zut the dull Tortoiſe failing promiſe, le 
urning her fleſhly part, outragiouſ x * 
Without all pity kill'd her, and that kouuhuFt 
The vainly boaſting. Tortoiſe did devour- N 

The Moral. 3 | = 

 undifturbd with Storms and Jumpeſis rides, © e 
boſe unaſpiring Bark by th" calm ſhore glides, - 5 | 
: . | N 


ir * 
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- When thoſe who proudly plow the troubled Main 
Lie ſhipwreck'd, and their. Anchors òaſt in wain : 

So Man, who lifts his thoughts *bowve his Eſtate, 
Fails in th' attempt, and haſtens his own Fate. 


F A B. 88. 
of the Crab, the Mother, and the Son. 


( { I's. T He Mother adviſeth her Son that went backwards] w. 
Wor, that he would go forwards. The Son anſwer wi 
eth, Mother, go before, and J ſhall follow after. 


The Moral. Reprehend no Man fur his faults, whe 
of thou My ſelf maift be reprehended, == © 


Erween two Crabs, the Mother, and the Son 
A Conference held ; the Mother thus begun 
To check her young one, that he did not go 
A comely pace, but waddled to and fro. 
To whom the Son reply'd, Mother, I pray 
Mend your gate firſt, and I ſhall find the way. 


EY . The Moral. | 
Firſt fet thy ſelf upright, and then 
Thon boldly maiſt cheek other, Men. 
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eee 
of the Sun and the North- wind. 


THE Sun and North-wind contend which 13 
ſtronger. They agreed to try their ſtrength up- 

on a Traveller, a Be, eld be the Conqueror 
which made him throw off his Cloak. The North- 
} wind with a horrible bluſteriag ſet upon the Travel. 
ler: He notwithſtanding doth not deſiſt to go on, and 
foldeth his Garment about him The Sun aſſumes his 
force. who (the ſtorms by degrees being overcome) 
caſts forth his Beams: The Traveller begins to wax 
hot, to ſweat and blow; at length being not able to { 
Son go forwards, takes the cool Air, and caſting away his E. 
un Cloak, fits down under the ſhady Grove: So the. Kh 
Jun got the Victory. „ 5 
The Moral. Beware ailigently with whom you con. 
tend; for although then art flrong, yet perhaps another : 
„ Wray be fironger: or if not ſtronger, yet more cunning ; and 

| þ with his policy overcome thy firepgth. | 
T E Sun and Wind in emulation roſe, 

L Which of their powers were of * | 
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At length with one Conſent they do agree, 


A Traveller's Coat ſhould try the maſtery. 
The Wind forthwith his bluſterings began, 


With dreadful noiſe Aſſaults the trembling Man; 


Who ſtill about him caſts his Coat in folds, - 


And more the wind doth ſtruggle, more he holds. 


The wind appeas'd, the San his Beams applies, 
While in diſſolved ſweat the poor Man fries. 
Fainting with heat, he to the cool ſhade makes, 
To reſt himſelf, and there his Coat forſakes. | 
The conquering Sun ſo calmly clos'd the Day, 
While the raſh Wind aſhamed, ſhrunk away. 
| | The Moral. Ls 
So violent threats and vigour often fail, | 


" Where milder courſes oftentimes prevail. 
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Of the Aſs in a Lion's Sin. 
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HE Aſs comes into the Wood, finds the Lion's 
1 Skin; which he puts on, and returning to the 
Paſtures, affrighted the Flocks and Herds, and makes 
them run away. He that loſt him, cometh and en 


Auireth for his Aſs. The Aſs ſeeing bis Maſter, run: 


(quoth he) thou mayeſt deceive ; but (O my Aſs) 1 j 


KS OPS Fibls, 


n 
to meet him; yea, and comes upon him roaring. But 
his Maſter perceiving his Ears, which ſtood out, Others 


know thee very well. 


The Moral. - Pretend not to what thou art not ; -boaft 
not thy ſelf to be learned, when thou art unlearned; nor 
rich and noble, when thou art poor and baſe.; for when the 
truth is found out, thou wilt become a laughing flock; 


H E ſordid Aſs had found a Lions skin, 
And wraps himſelf unſeemingly therein. 
At which unuſual fight, the trembling Herd 
Of Beaſts àmaz d are with his preſence fear d, 
And fly amain; but when his Maſter came 
Into the Fields, the Aſs .retires with ſhame. 
For though a Lion he on every ſide 
Appear'd, the Skin too ſhort his Ears to hide, 
Diſplaid him but an Aſs; who at the ſight 
Of's Maſter, turns his flowneſs into flight, 
To ſhun his preſence; which beheld, the Man 
Cries after him, Friend, pray return ag in; 
Thou ſeemeſt as thou art ro me; though here. 
Thou doſt thy fellow Beaſts with terrour fear. 
With that corrects his folly with a blow, 
That he no more may ſo preſumptuous grew. 


The Moral. 
Seem what thou art, and not with borrowed ſhapes 8 
Adorn thy ſelf like other wordly Apes. 7 8 
It | learn'd. diſpute 5. if rich, 0” zobly born, 
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profe fs that which thou haſt no kill in. 


Think this vain boaſter's skill exact to be, 
* Whofe Colour is fo pale ? Firſt let her try 


1 5 Sure ber own wan * ere ſhe apply 


FAB, 91. 


| of the Frog and the Fox. | 


4 Þ He Frog going out of the Fen, profeſſeth Phy- 
ſick to the wild Beaſts in the Woods. He ſaith, 


That he would not give place either to Hypocrates or 


Galen. The reſt believing him, the Fox laughs at 
them; Shall this Frog be accounted skilful in Phyſick 


1 (faith he) whoſe Countenance is ſo pale? but let him 
cure himſelf. So the Fox laughs at him; For ox ng 
pf the Frog is of a wan Colour, 


The Moral. It is 4 fooliſh and oe thing to 


O, faking quite the Fens, the Frog wells dwell 
Among the Beaſts ; does with ambition ſwell, 
And boaſt her skill in Phyſick, with what Art 
She help to cure Diſcaſes could impart, _ 
How dangerous ſoe er. Moſt Beaſts believe, 
Except the Fox, who will no Credit give 
To her proud words, but queſtions, How can ye 


Phyr 
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MA SOTS Favre. ”© 
Phyſick t'others Doctors approv'd we know - 
"Thoſe are, whoſe Cures not words but art can ſhow. 
| | The Moral. EP 


As empty Veſſels give the greateſt ſound : : 
so Men leaſt knowing with moſt brags abound, 


F A B. 88. 
Of the Curſt Dog. 
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THE Maſter bound a Bell about the Dog which 

bit Men ever and anon; that they might take 

% heed of him. The Dog thinking this was hanged a- 

bout him as an Ornament for his goodneſs, began to 

contemn his Fellows. There came one that was grave 

} in age and authority, to the Dog, and adviſed him 

not to miſtake ; For, quoth he, that Bell is hanged 
about thee as a diſgrace, not for any credit. 

The Moral. A boaſter many times reputes that to 

make for his Commendation, which tends to his Di ſcredit. 


ry 
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A Cur did ſlily una ware 
Oft bite before he bark d: his Maſter's care 
His curriſh Nature, and prevent him ſo. os 

| ras. | to 
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The Dog grows proud, an thinks bis Bell tobe | __ 


Some badge of Honouror high Dignity, -- © - 
Which his kind Maſter had on him beſtow'd, 
But no ſuch favour to his fellow fhow'd. | 
At whoſe vain Pride, one. wiſer than the reſt, 
*  Fhus checks him, Fool, what fancy has poſſeſt 
Thy idle Brain, with gladneſs to embrace . 
That for thy honour, giv'n for thy diſgrace. 
%ö;́œ᷑CTiæuhQ . 1 
Such are the bablers of theſe times, that boaſt, © 
Aud in acts glory, them diſhonour moſt, ' 
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| E HE Camel grieving within himſelf, complained 

1 chat the Bulls went braye with two horns, and 

that himſelf unarmed was expoſed to other Beaſts. 

He prays Jupiter to give him horns, Jupiter laughs 

at the folly of the Camel, and does not only deny 

his deſire, but ſhortens the Ears of the Camel. 

The Moral Let every one be content with his Fortune, 

Joer many laing pur ſued u better Condition, haut m# 
9 2 Fes N N 
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HE Camel fadly doth to Jove complain, 
That all the Beaſts deride him in diſdain; 
Becauſe no Ornament adorn'd his Head 
When th* Ox, and many more were honoured 
With comely Horns their Fronts to beautifie. * 1 
To whom the angry God gave this reply 3 © _, 
Since, fool, thy folly leads thee. to deſpiſe Ml 
Our gifts. and covet others*dignities, = 


— 


Henceforth we*ll curb thy pride, and thou ſhaltbear 
No horns, nay leſs, upon thy head no Ear. 
ZN The Moral. 
How mean ſoever ghy Eflate, 
Contented reſt, nor emulate 
Anothers good; the Pow'r above 
Knows beſt where to diſpence his love, - 
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Of two Friends und the Bear. 
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a WO Friends take a Journey; a Bear meets 
1 them on the Road. One of them climbing up 

„% I Tree, avoids the danger ; the other, ſeeing 

2 there was no hopes of eſcaping, falls flat on rhe. 
sround. The Beaſt cometh to him, and touches ÞÞ 

IE im as he lay, and ſmells at his mouth and his erg 
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"ITS ESO P's Fable. - 
The Man holding his breath and Motion, the Be: 
(which ſpares the dead) thinking it to have been; 
dead Carcaſs, departs without doing him any ham 
His Companion afterward demanding what the Be 
ſpake to him in his Ear: he adviſeth me this (quoth he 
that I never travel with ſuch a friend as you again. 
1 | The Moral. Faithfulneſs is a rare Bird in the Wil 
and like a black Swan, Adverſity and Danger eviden 


1 Hp men together travelling, met a Bear; 
I At ſight whereof they much affrighted were 
And doubtful what to do, ſtraight one with ſpeed 
-___ Climbs up a Tree, and from the danger freed, 
Becomes regardleſs of the other quite: 
Feet he not void of ſhifts; invents a ſlight 
To fave his Life, and on the-Ground doth fall 
Flat on his Face, holding his breath with all 
I The power he had, to whom appfoach'd the Bear, 
And round about ſurvey'd him every where: 
But ſtill he held his Breath. The Bear therefore, 
Which ſeldom feeds on Carrion, fo bore 
To ſearch him further, and ſo onward bends; 
Who gone, the other from the Tree deſcends, 
And thus ſalutes his Fellow, Friend, what chear ? 
What did the wild Beaſt whiſper in thine Ear? 
Ihe other anſwers, He forwarned me 
To Travel more with one ſo falſe as thee. - 


t Moral, 3 
Upon the Earth true Friends we find are rare 
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A lack Swan in the ſiluer Rivers arr. 
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- Of the bald Knight. 


HE bald Knight tied a Perruke to his Bonnet, 
He comes into the Field, while the ſharp North. 
wind blew, and when he did not well heed his Per. 

ruke, on a ſudden his baldneſs appears. The compa» 
Iny loudly cry'd out, as alſo he himſelf laughs, What a 
matter it is, quoth he, that borrowed Hair flies away, 
whereas heretofore mine own Hair is fon? 
The Moral. The Knight did well not to be angry, 
ut to laugh with them that laughed. Socrates when he 
had received a cuff on the Ear in the open Market, anſwers 
thus, It is a vexatious thing for Men not to know 
when they ought to walk forth with their Helmets. 
A Bald pate Knight through age or accident; 
With Art ſupply'd that flceting Ornament; 
And wore a N Walking, he beheld 
A troop of Youths were ſporting in a Field. 
Approaching them to vizw their harm es play, 
His Cap of Hair forthwith was blown away. _ N 
This mov'd the Youths to laughter, waereat he x 
Was tickled too, and laugh d for company: 
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Saying. no wonder ſtrange hairs off are blown, The 

Since they could not keep on which were my own, Nror 
7 The Moral. | 


| | | | ' 
When Men are jear'd, it is the wiſeſt way | _ 
To jeſt it off, not to commence a fray. At 
| FA B. ; =. 
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bt Wo Pots ſtood on the Bank, the one was of clay, 
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1 the other of Braſs | The force of rh: ſtream 
carries both away. The Clay Pot fearing to be 
broken, the Braſs Pot bid it not fear, he would take 
ſufficient care that they ſhould not be broken. Then 
the other anſwered, whether the River daſh me a- 
Fin thee, or thee againſt me, hich way ſoe ver, 
J ſhall be in the danger; wherefore moſt certainly 
I will divide from the. | 
he Moral. I is better living with an equal companie 
on, than with one that is more potent ; for by the more 
potent thou maiſt be prejudiced, but not he by thee. 
WW Ithin a Pool two Pots together meet (fleet 
Oae Earth, the other Braſs ; but the Earth too 
For the ſlow Braſs, is ſwiftly born away. - 
The Braſs Pot calls, and prays the Earthen ng | 
4 | | e That 
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E 8 O P's Fables. | - 141 
Tbat they might ride together, No, replies 
Irhe Earthen Por, great danger in it lies. 
n. for ſhould I float near thee, thy harder ſide 
Juſtled *gainſt mine by the unconſtant tide, 
Would cruſh my brittle Ribs, and therefore I 
At diſtance hold the moſt ſecurity. ET 22) 
wy The Moral. 
dcorn not thy equals, nor t aſſociate 91 
Thy ſeli with thoſe whoſs pow'r exceeds thy Bbg N 
For if thou chance with ſuch to uli agree, 7 
Thou canſt not them, but they may Keen _ 
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of the Country. man and F ortune. ä 
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He Country- man while he wis at Plough Found 0 
a Treaſure in the Furrows; he gives thanks to 
the ground which had brought it forth. Fortune per- 
„ eeiving that no worſhip was given to her, thus ſpakey. 
Ito her ſelf, This Fool having found a Treaſure, is 
not thankful at all, but when he hath once loſt it, bs 1 
t will with cries and prayers ſolicite me firſt of a! 1 275 
The Moral For 4 good turn received we are thankful _ 
bien that merits well of ur; but „graf irude deſer ves 
* abe 4 8 f. that OE ne harh'r received. 1 
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Man, whoſe Plough-ſhare had encountred 
| A Potof Gold, thankſgiving offered 
Unto the Goddeſs of the Earth, and rears 
A green turf Altar which her Image bears; 
Returns to plough, without devorion paid 
To Fortune. Whereat ſhe offended, ſaid, 
have no thanks, by whom this Treaſure came: 
But when tis loft, I ſhall bear all the blame. 


PPP 
N To theſe who thanks deſerve, fil thankful be,, Pſi 
La you want bly in wort exeremi. e 
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the Peacock and the Crane. 
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tue thou enjeyeſt, Pate, may have what thou wantefi. The ö 5 
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HE gay plum'd Peacock with a coy diſdain 
_Slights the mean cloathing of the long beak' d 

ind tells her, ſhe much of her State did want, (Crane, 

Kind coſtly raiment. Quoth the Crane, I grant 
hy outſide's fairer ; but what uſe, I pray, 

erve thy fine Plumes for? mine enforce a way 

Thorow the purer Air, when thou alone 
Stalk'ſt on the Earth for Boys to gaze upon. 
The Moral. | ; 
Deſpiſe not thy inferiors, becauſe they 
Walk in a homely black, or country grey; 5 
While thou art clad in Silks : Their minds may be 
Richer than all thy golden Pedigree. Tiny 
FAB. 99. 
O the Oak and the Reed. 
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uh BY a ſtrong South«wind the Oak is ſhattered and 
. caſt into the River : and while it floated, ſome 


the Reed in ſo great a Wind ſtood ſafe. She anſwers, 

By yielding and giving way, I reſt ſecure; I bend to 

e South and North wind, yea, to every wind: and 
no wonder that the Oak goes down, which is ambiti- 
pus to oppoſe and reſiſt. 15 1 
| 1 5 Tue 


of the boughs hang upon the Reed; wonders that 
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The Moral. Reſift not him that is mare potent; bu I the 
overcome him by giving way and yielding. Which the Bon 
moſt eloquent Poet, Virgil, teacheth elegant). 

O Sir! let's follow Fate, what e er's our doom: 0 
By patience all things we ſhall overcome. 
Fierce ſtrong Wind an Oak top heavy blew 
A Into a River, on whoſe Bank it grew, 
Which floating, ſpies a plat of Reeds that ſtood, . 


And grew ein deſpite of the Wind and Flood : F 
The Oak then wondering at it, doth demand com 
How a weak Reed gainſt wind and ſtream could ſtand? | 
The Reeds return an Anſwer brief, but plain, 

By moving, I thus unremov'd remain. ON; A 
And I admire not that your hold you miſt, His 
Since you refus'd to yield, and would reſiſt, He? 

„ The Moral. Wh 

Contend not with the Potent, but give way; Anc 

Their rage and fury will in time decay, © Wh 
5 . vs A B. 186. f Anc 

. Of the Tiger and the Fox Wh 
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_ "PHE Huntſman purſues the wild Beaſts with Ar- 
＋ rows. The Tiger bids all the Beaſts ſtand away, 
be alone would maintain the war, The huntſman goes 
on to ſhoot. By and by theTiger iswounded. TheFox 
ſeeing him fly out be the Battle, and drawing _ 
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ut 


he 
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XS O P's Falle. ugg 
the Dart, asked him who had ſo cruelly wounded ſo 


ſtout a Beaſt ? He anſwers, He knew not the Author 
of his Wound; but by the largeneſs of the Wound, 


he gueſſed it was ſome Man. 


DR 


"+" MM Moral. 


Valiant Men are moſt commonly raſh, whereas Art over. 
comes Strength, and Policy, and Fortitude. 


AY Archer wounding many Beaſts, the fierce _ 
And ravenous Tiger thinks no ſhaft can piexg 
His ſpeckled Skin; and bids them no more fear, 
He'd 7. them ſafe from any danger near. 
Which ſcarcely ſpoke, the Archer him eſpi'd, 
And lodg'd a deadly Arrow in his ſide. 8 
Whereat amaz'd, the Tiger 'gins to ſtart, GR 
And flying, breaks in two the wounded Dart. - 
Whom the Fox meeting in his flight, requeſts _ 
That he would tell him among all the Beaſts 
Which gave him that fore Wound ? The Tiger cries 
With fainting voice, His ſecret Enemies : pre LN 

He not deſcry'd when he receiv'd the ſame, -. 

But ſurely thought it from ſome Archer came. 


The Moral, 


Some raſply fo, with Valour ſpurr'd, purſue ho 
Their fatal ends, which Policy might eſchew,  _ 
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=. Of the Bulls and the Lion. 
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Here were four Bulls who reſolv'd to live and 


die one with another. The Lion ſaw them 
ſeeding together, and although he was an hungry, yet 
while they were united, he was afraid to ſet upon 
them. Firſt he endeavours by deceirful words to di- 
vide them, then heitears them in pieces being divided. 
The Moral. Nothing more firm than Concord. Diſ⸗ 


cord renders even thoſe that are valiant, feeble. FE 5 
Tour Bulls at Paſture undiſturbed feed, 
By Beaſts of prey, while they within the 


Together keep; nor did the Lion dare 


Seite upon them till they divided wete, | 


And by his Policy aſunder led; | 
Then one by one upon each ſingle Head 
_ He violently flew, and piece-meal tore 


The Moral. 


» 
*. 


dm like Concord firm ; but if they break 


That knot, the frongeſt Kingdoms become weak, 
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Thoſe whom he durſt not venture on before. 
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Anſwer was this, Thou indeed, O Fir-tree, boaſteſt 


 mels's and the loweſt Condition its benefit. To ſay no more, 


XA S O Ps Fables. 147 755 
7 F A B. 102. : 15 ; & 7; 
Of the Fir-tree and the Buſh. 


T He Fir-tree is reported once to have d ſpiſed the 
1 Shrubs. She boaſts that ſhe was tall, and was 
uſed in Buildings, and ſtood with a Sail in Ships, and 
that the Shrubs were low, baſe, and uſeleſs ; whoſe 


of thy goodnels, and inſulteſt over our unhappineſs ; 

but withal, neither doſt thou relate thy own'miſhap, 
and omitteſt our Benefit, When thou ſhalt be cut 
down with a ſounding Ax, how would'ſt thou with 

o be like us which are ſecuree? . 
The Moral. The higheſt Condition hath its unhappi« © 


This ſtate is ſecure and ſafe; that, not without fear nor 
anger. Horace ſings in his Lyricks, _. 5 
The loftieſt Towers are brought unden: 
The higheſt Mountains ſtruck with thunder, 
NX Stately Tree with tall aſpiring height + 
Swoln proud, begins a little Buſh to ſlight, 
With theſe difdainful Words; Doſt thou not fee, 
2 Shrub, my ſtate excelling thee? 
How uſeful now I am, and can ſupport 
[The ſtately Palace of a \ mg Suit, 
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Regarded, but to feed the Fire alone : 
This ſaid, a Labourer with his keen Bill 


Hews down the Tree, the Buſh ſtood growing ſt Att; | 


Who anſweis thus in Scoffs, If this be all 

Thy ſtate, rare Tree, ſo ſuddenly to fall, 
I 25 Dame Nature, who hath made me low, 
And after you to let me ſtand or grow. 

The Moral. 

3 here deſcribed by the Tree, 

Shews how uncon ſtant worldly honours be. 

The Buſh declares a mean Efate, content 1 

Still with its own, not t enuy others bent. 
The Labourer true Juſtice, which Plucks down | 
un, e e'er to full — tis grown, 


* „ * 
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Ee rt.” 2 the Lark * her Young, ones. : 


lh 1 


He Lark ad viſeth her Young ones. being nid in | 


the ſtanding Corn, that, while ſhe was abſery 


K SOP* Falls. 9 
feeding)that the Lord ot the Field had let out thework * | 
to his Neighbours. There's no danger, quoth the Dam. | 


On another day the Young ones being in a fright, tell 


her that the friends ot the Lord were intreatedto reap. 


Again the Dam charges them to reſt ſecure ; the third 
time, as ſoon as ever ſheh3ard the Lord himſe f, with 


his Son, determine the next morning to enter the Har- 
veſt with a Scythe, now (quoth the Dam) tis high ©. 


time for us to be gone, I fear'd nor the Neighbours 


and Friends, becauſe I knew they were not forward 
to come. I ſtand in awe of the Maſter, for the Bu- 


ſineſs is a delight to him. 8 


The Moral. 0 


We ave flothful mof# of us in other Mens Buſoneſs.. 


But, if thou would'ſt have any thing well looked after, 
commit it not to another, but look to it thy ſelf. © 


Lark in ſtanding Corn had hatch'd a Brood, 


— 


To be attentive what the owner ſaid 


Of the Fields reaping, They, poor Birds, afraid, "4 | 


Tell her the Neighbours were to come next Day 
To reap the Corn; and wiſh themſelves away. 
Fear not my little Birds, reply'd the Dam; 7 
Theywillnot come Twas true; noNeighbours came. 
Next time the Dam came to her Young with Food, 
She was informed by her fearful Brood, 7 
The Owners Friends were bid next Day to come 
To reap the Field, and then would be their Doom. 
Chear up, my Birds, ſaid ſhe. we fear no Friends. 
Next Day they tell her, The Owner intends; *- 

To reap the Corn next Morning with his Son: 


— 


ä The. Moral. 1 1 a 
Neighbours and Friends are lackward ; who intnιð,t 


Which ſhe commands (flying abroad for Food) 


Nay then, ſaid ſhe, tis time that we were gone. 


1 have things ſoon done, muſt make his hands hir friend. 


A 
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Of the Covetous and Envious- man. 


15 T WO Men prayed to Jupiter, a covetous and an 
I envious Man. Jupiter ſends Apollo, that by him 
he may ſatisfie their deſires. He gives them free 
liberty to wiſh for what they would, on this Conditi- 
on, that whatſoever one deſired, the other might 
receive double The covetous Man is at a long. 
ſtand, deeming nothing enough. At laſt he deſires not 
a few. things, his fellow receives 'double. Moreover 
the envious Man asked this, That he might loſe one 
of his Eyes; being glad that his fellow ſhould be. 
punithed with the loſs of both. a A 
The Moral, What can ſatisfie Covetouſneſs ? But no- 
- thing more mad than Envy ; which if it may hurt an- 
ther, cares no: what miſchief it doth to it ſelf, _ 
Covetous and Envious Man require. 
7 Jointly that Jove would grant them their deſire; 
Jove ſends Apollo t' hear their ſuits, and grant 
To each of them what may ſupply their want. 
Who bids them ſpeak the full of their demands, 
And what the firſt ask'd, in the other hands 
Should doubly be beſtow'd ; The covetous Man, 
- Whoſe boundleſs wiſh no Treaſure limit — 1 
1 ; 5 Strives 
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0 Strives therefore to be laſt, by this delay, 
Hoping to bear a double Sum away. 
Apollo then commands the other ſpeak; 
Who willingly doth thus his ſilence break, 
And of the God maliciouſly requeſt. 
To loſe one Eye, contented ſo to reſt, 
That th' other might joſe both. Ah wretched mind, 
Wou'd harm himſelf to make another blind! 2 
| e tr 
What more inſatiate than the boundleſs Mint 
Of Uſurers, to purchaſe Wealth inclin d: | 4 
Unleſs by Envy equalix d, whoſe will, br . 
Woula wound it ſelf is work another's ith = 
* ; tri B, OF < is 261 li ; 
im 9 the Crow and the Pitcher: 
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ſe; T He thirſty Crow finds a Pitcher of water, but the 
| + Pitcher was deeper than that the Crow could 
come at the water. She endeavours to pour dut the 
0 water, but cannot. Forthwith gathering little Pebbles 
et of the Sand, ſhe caſt them into the Pot. By this 
neans the water is raiſed, and the Crow drinks. 
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| The Moral. 


That which ſometimes thou canft not do by Strength, 


thou ſpalt effect by Wiſdom and Policy, © 
N Crow, to quench. lier thirſt, ſeeks far and near 
A For Water; but can find none any where, 
Saye what i“ th' bottom of Veſſel lay 
Too deep to reach; which ſcen, ſhe did aſſay 
To overthrow the Veſſel, but in vain 
She ſtrove, and could not her deſire attain. 
Who therefore now receiving ſtrength to fail, 
Refolves to try if Policy can prevail; 
+ And gath'ring many Pebbles, dropt them in, 
Until the bubbling Water did begin on 7 
T'afcend the Top. So ſhe with eaſe obtain'd 


That which had elſe been from her reach reſtrain d. I ter 
911 The Moral. | ing 
8 4 3 3 4 Near 
re i not always prevalent, but Wit the 


And Policy: oft times the Conqueſt get, 
By that i Epirean Scanderbeg withfood  F l 


dhe Turk, and all his trembling multitude. - 
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Of the Lion and Huntſman, 
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"Fa Lion wrangled with the Huntſman, and pre- 


fers his Valour before theftrength of Man. At. 
ter a long contention, the Hunter leads him to a 
ſtately Tomb, whereupon was engraven a Lion lay. 
ing his head in the lap of a Man, The Lion denies 
that to be a ſufficient Evidence, ſaying, Men may 


Jenve what they pleaſe; it Lions were Artificers, 


they would carvea Man under the feet of a Lion. 

The Moral. Every one to his ability ſpeaks, and does 

what may be moſt advantagious to his Party and Cauſe, 
Man and Lion walking in their way 

A Eſpied a ſtony Pillar to diſplag 

Graven thereon the Image of a Man, 

Which had a Lion conquer'd ; fo began 


FA while to gaze, then ſome Diſcourſes hold, 


Whilſt thus the Man that Emblem did unfold: 

dee, mighty Beaſt, how ſtroag and ſtout we ace, 

When one ſole Man's become a Conqueror 

And maſters one of you. To whom agen 

The Lion anſwers, Could Beaſts painclike Men, 

| You'd find that Lions on more Men have fed, 
Than by Men ever have been vanquiſhed. 
. - Ry om. 
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The Moral. 


Vain Boafters here are ſhown, who brag i' have dune 
AG which they never durſt to adventure 0, 


oo ol 
Of the Boy and the Theif. 
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A Boy ſits over the Well weeping, the Thief ask- 
ed the cauſe why he cried ? The Boy anſwers, 
That the ſtring breaking, he had let fall a pot of Gold 
into the Water. The Man puts off his Cloaths, leaps 
into the Well, ſeeks it; not finding the pot, he comes 
up out of the Well, and there finds neither the Boy 
nor his Coat; for the Boy had taken the Coat and 
Tun away. 3 2 
The Moral: They are ſometimes - deceived who u/:t6 
Receive others, © | . 


: Avg — * weeping by. a Well, 8 of 


/ 
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| A F repairs to him, and bad him tell, p 
The 9421 of his grief. The crafty Child * 
e Sir, This Rope hath me. beguil'd, ig 
Which when Lthought to draw a Por of Gold, th 
Joo weak ſo great and rich, a weight to hold, be 
Aſunder broke, The Thief believes the Boy, re 
And Eaving's Cloak, deſcends the Well warts Jen an 
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But finds no Gold; his labour was as . 
As his deſire was of unlawful gain. | 
So back he comes; but neither could he find 
The Boy, nor yet the Cloak he left behind. 
For while the Thief in hope to get a prey 
Went down, the Boy with it was fled away. 
| The Moral: ; | 
So craft oft-times the craftieſt deceives, BZk 
And Nets for Thieves in their own cunning weaver. . 
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F HE Country-Man had a Bullock which could 
& not endure ty ing or yoaking. The Man, being ³⁵³ 
cunning, cut offhis horns (for with his horns he puſt. - WM 
ed) then he yokes him, not to the Wagon, but tothe 
Plough, that (as he was wont) he might not kick his 
Maſter with his heel. He held the plough himſelf, be- 
ing glad that by his Induſtry he had brought it to paſs 
that he might now be ſafe both from his horas and 
heels. But what became of it? The: Ox forthwith MK 
reſiſting, by ſcraping with his heels covers the Face 
and Head of the Country- man with ſand... 3 
: | - i NS 
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The Moral. 


There ave | ſome fo untracf able, that they can be dial 
wich by no Cunning, by no counſel, . | 27 


N Ox impatient to bear the Yoke, = 

Could not be tam'd, tho* many a furious ſtroke 

His Maſter lent him oft; but in proud ſcorns 

by Would ſtill oppoſe his keeper with his horns. 

= He therefore cuts them off, in hope that way 

| 3 | To curb him, and his ſtubbornneſs allay. 
But that pręvail'd not; when the Ox did feel 

0 'F The want of Horns he finds as light a heel; 
Which when his Maſter ſaw that he could find 

No means that might him to ſubje&ion bind, 

1 He ſells him to the ſlaughter; for death can 

Prevail above the ſtrength of any Man. 


The Moral. 


Rebellious Subjects, like the On muſt ve 
_ © Chaſtiſed ſo by pow'rful Majeſty, © 1 1 
' © And in diſobedience flill they fand,. 
Feel the ſharp rigour of. the Law's Command. 
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warm, quoth he, Afterwards when they ſat dow n 
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| Of the Satyr and the Traveller. 
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H E Satyr (which in times paſt was held for dd . 
of the Groves) taking pity of a Traveller coverd i 
with Snow, and almoſt dead with cold, brings him 
into his Cave, refreſhes him with Fire, asked him the. =» 8 
reaſon why he blowed his hands? That they may be 


to meat, the 'Traveller blow'd his Pancake. Being 
asked why he did it? That it might cool, quoth he. 
Forthwith the Satyr turning him out of doors, ſays, 
I will not lodge any man in my Cave, that hath' a 
Mouth of contrary tempers. , 
The Moral. Beware thou entertain not à Man to live 
with thee, who hath a double Tengue, and who i Pro- 
teus in his Language, WEED oi, #3 
AV (ach for God's the Ancients held, 1 
o guard the Woods) within a deſart dwell d.,. 


And out of pity, to a Traveller gare 
Kind Entertainment, led him to his Cave, 
And bid him welcome, where with Cold the Mana, 
Benumb'd, to blow his fingers ends began, © 
The Satyr ask*d the cauſe. The man replies, 
His Breath did cauſe a warmth thereon ro riſe 
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This paſt. The Satyr gives him pottage hot 
And ſcalding, newly taken from the Pot, 
Into the which again the Man doth blow. 
Of whom the Satyr asks, Why he did ſo? 
The Man replies, To cool them. Canſt thou then, 
Says the old Satyr, heat and cool again, 
All with one breath? None ſhall remain with m: 
Within whoſe mouth is ſuch variety. 


The Moral. 8 


By Breath is here expreſt a double Tongue, 
Wat can ſpeak fair, when ih Heart intends moſt wrong: 
Aud to thy Face though golden words it feign, 
Behind thy back will ſlander thee again, 
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f che Boar and the Country-man. 
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HE Boar ſpoiling the Corn, the Country- man 
| cut off his Ear. Taking him the ſecond time he 
eut off the other. But, the Boar coming again, he 
takes him and carries him into the City, deligning him 
for the dainties of his Maſter. The Boar being car- 
vel zt dinner, there's no. Heat te be found. 4 
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Maſter being angry, required it of the Cook. The 
Bayliff made anſwer, Maſter it is no wonder you find 

no Heart, I believe the fooliſh Boar had none; for if 
he had had an Heart, at his Penalty he would not 
have come again into my Corn. This ſaid the Coun. 


, . 
a rr 
K — 


5 try-man. But all the Gueſts laughed themſelves al- 
| moſt to death, and ſet-up a loud laughter at the fol- 
y ly ef the Country Dm EET 
„„ W | 2 
The Life of many Men is ſo heartleſs, that you may, 
queſtion whether they have a Heart or nun. 
* Clown cut off an Ear of a wild Boõar _— 
That ſpoil'd his Corn, and bid him come no- 
The Boar again is taken there; the Man I more. 
Lops off his other Ear. But neither can 
That keep the Boar away, who comes again; 
And for his folly, is the third time ſlain. 
; Which he a Preſent to his Land-lord ſent, 


Who him for it abates a quarters Rent. 
The Boar is dreſt, and to the Lord's Board brought. 
But when in vain he for the Heart long ſought, - 
And found it not, he. chafes, and chides the Cook 
Saying, That he, baſe Knave, the Boar's Heart took... 
Sir, under favour, quoth the Clown, the Beaſt 
Was never ſure of Heart or Brains poſſrſt. 
For had he either had, he had forborn 
To urge his Death the third time in my Corn. 


The Moral. 


Sonie Men ſo live, that ſcares can any know. Be 
Whether they haus & Heart, or Brain! or s. 
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Of the Ox and the Rat. 
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e Rat bit the Ox's heel, and ran into his hole. 
1 The Ox ſhakes his Horns, enquires for his En- 

emy, ſees him not. The Rat laughs at him. Becauſe 
thou art ſtrong and huge (quoth the Rat) thou muſt 
not therefore {corn every Body. Now even the lit- 
tle Rat in ſpite of thy teeth hath foe these 


The Moral. It is a common Prowerb, which I might 
expreſs more ſignificantly in our own Language, Let 1 
an be too heedleſs of his Enemy; in the Latin thus; 


Nemo hoſtem ſuum flocci pendaeete. 
NOx the little Rat had ſpurn d. 
For which the angry Vermine turn d, 
And by the heel the Ox did bite 
Toward her hole then takes her flight. 
The Ox purſues, but cannot ſpy . 1 

The Vermine, ſhe ſo cloſe did lie. 

Whereat the Rat thus ſcoffs the great 

And burly Beaſt, My friend, retreat, 

You vainly ſtay. I'm here ſecure, | 

And can thy hates and threats endure.  _ - 
Learn therefore hence, let me adviſe, | 

No more {mall creatures to deſpiſe : 
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For now you ſee a little Rat | : 
Can be reveng'd, if kicked at. | | 
, 7 - nt 0 
Grow not ſecure, becauſe you know be 
Tour Power ſtronger than your Foe : 
For watchful Foes, though weak, may be 
Revenged of an Enemy. | | 


: . Of the Countay- man and Hercules. 


HE Country-mans Waggon ſticks in the deep 
| Mire. The Country-man forthwith in a wreteh- 
leſs manner implores the Help of Hercules, A voice 
tkunders from Heaven, Fool (ſaith it) whip thy hor- © Þ 

ſes, and ſet thy ſhoulders to the wheels, and then call 

upon Hercules, for then invocated he will be pr eſent. | 
The Moral, Laie wiſhes come to not hing, which iu 

God hears net. Help thy ſelf (as ſay they) and then God 

will afford thee aſſiſtance. JJ AF 
; A Clown, whoſe Cart ſtuck faſt in dirty way, 
IIA Lying aleng to Hercules did pray :.. 1+ - 7 
For aid. A voice in thunder ſtraight replies Þ} 
From Heaven, Thou lout,thou unform'd lump, bg; : 


Py 


| 162 ES O Ps Full. 
And lay thy helping hand unto ſome ſpoke, - 
So drive thy Horſe, and then the God invoke; 
Who.will not fail to help thee at thy need, 
Whenas thy Pray'r is ſecond to thy Deed: © 
» A 
Mens laxie Prayers never reach fo high 
As the Aceeptance of the Deity. a 
Tier thy Endeavour with thy vote fil! cleave, 
DD. at in faith, and thou ſhalt, ſure receive, 
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Here wis a, Goofe which lyed Golden Egp 
. ever 


_ y day one. Her Maſter (that on a ſudden he 
might be rich) kills the Gooſe, hoping to find a tre 
fur within her. But finding rhe Goole empty, the 
Poor man is amaz d, and anxiouſly laments and takes 

7 that he had loſt the thing he Jooked for, and alſo 
i: 6 
N The Moral. Deſires are to be miderated, We mi 
tale heed that we be not over hafly and raſh.; for too 
1 wmnch haſte is hurtful, and he that hunts after mare that 
j Hinz, ſometimes gets nuts. © On 
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And flrive not in one moment to acquire 
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O had a Gooſe that every day ©. 
Eggs of the pureſt Gold did lay; 
Yer not content with that, her Lord 
Thought ſhe more profit might. afford, 
And make him quickly rich, if he 
Should rip her, and poſſeſſed be 
Of all her ſtore, not waiting ſtill 
For ſingle Eggs, as pleas'd her will ? 
To bring them forth; which he effected, 
But miſt the treaſure he expecte | +... -. | 
For ſhe being dead, the Eggs were gone, 
And in her paunch he found not one; 
But ſighs that he had loſt both ſtore, . 
And hopes of ever having more. 
Ee on ĩð 
World" thou grow rich? Then limit thy deffre,  . 1 


© The ſum of all thy hopes, left ſeeking atl' 75 
' Thou all do loſe, and into ruin fall. 


Of The Ape and her two Voung- ones 
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IH Ape (as they fay) when ſhe brought forth 
1 Twins, loved the one, and lighted the other: οht 


was. 18 
"2... 4% —_ « 
: . 1 
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was with her Young ones, and when a fright came 
upon her, ſhe, to avoid the danger, catches that which 
ſhe loved in her Arms, which (while ſhe flies in all 
haſte) ſhe daſhed againſt a ſtone and killed: That 
which was difregarded, cleaved faſt to her rough 
back when her Dam fled, and ſo remained ſecure: 


The Moral. I often comes to paſs, that Parents 


through their too much 1 ndulgence, are an ocenſion of ; 


much evil and danger to that Child which they ect matt 
dearly, when as he, whom they leaſt love, becomes the 


mwoſt hardy and toneft. | 


: AX Ape produced Twins, and did affe&t 
One. dear'y, but the other quite negledt; 
Whom as the Hunters one Day ad n 
While with all ſpeed ſhe from their | aan flew, 


Within her paws her Darling cloſe ſhe kept, -_ 


| The other on her back for ſafety leapt, 1 
And hung there cloſe, not hindering her at all: 


When followed hard, ſhe let her lov'd one fall. | 


j Not daring longer hold it, leſt both they 
And ſhe might fo become the Hunters prey. 


And fo that which ſhe leaſt affected, bore 
Wich life away : when Hounds the other tore. 


WE The Moral. 
Too #00» indulgent Parents ſo, © an 
While they on ane do tender grow, ©  _ 
Too mice an Education take: 
From th' hardneſs of his youth, and male. 
Him far more ſubject to miſchances fland,” 
E zban thoſe they foftet'd with leſs cockering hand. 
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of the Ox and the Bullock 


He Ox being now grown ancient,dailydrew the 
Plow, the Bullock being idle, skipt out in the 
NeighboursPaſtures,and at length inſults over the for- 
tune of his elder. He boaſts, that he knew not what 
belonged to 2 or tying, he was free and idle; but 


4 


that his (ſc. t | | | 
and laſtly, that he was fleek and neat; but that he (er. 


e old Ox) neck was worn wich Work; * 


the old Ox) was rough and dirty. The old Ox at that ; on 


time anſwers him nothing.” Shortly after he ſaw this 
boaſter led to ſacrifice, and then after this manner he 
| ſpeal® to him; What is your eaſie life now come to? 
Your ſecure idleneſs hath brou't you to the ſlaughter. 
Now (as I ſuppoſe) you would rather adviſe me to 
labour, which guards mg, than to idleneſs, which hath 
brought thee. to thy deak.. 
The Moral. Work and Watchfulneſs is requifite. to 
the right ordering of our lives. But a flothful Perſon, |} 
. . and dne that is given to pleaſure, ſhall haue that end , 
his buſineſs, which he wonld be loth to have. | 
XN idle Calf whoſe Neck no Yoke had worn, 
, Did an old Ox, that each day labour'd, ſcorn 
Boaſt his ſmooth Neck, his Paſturage too free, 
Extreamly glorying in his Liberty, A 4 
g | 4 "= at 


—— 


* 
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hen frisking round the Field, inſults again 
Dyer the Ox, and twits him for his pain, 
And yoke-galld Neck. The patient Ox affords. 
be infulting Calf no diſcontented Words. 
| | Soon after this, the Calf is led away Wt 
For Sacrifice; to whom the Ox doth fay, 
Such the Rewards are of your idle Life, 
Thoſe faiding Garlands, and the Prieſt's keen knife. 
Had you not better work'd, and Life extend, 


6 
1 
. * 


5 3% - 
Iunduſtrious Men moſt often longer live, — 
Br Than who themſelves do unto Pleaſures gi . 
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THe Dog meets the Lion, jears at him ; alas, poor 
* | wretch ! almoſt famiſhed, why doſt thou coaſt 
over the woods and by-places? Look here, I am fat and 


faidtheLion, Thou haſt indeed thy, dainties, but with- 
* alchy Chains. Be thou a Slave, who. canſt live fo ; I 


Than through dull eafe to make ſo quick an end? 


fair liking;; and this I get net by toil, but eaſe; then 


x O. "Fells. 438% 


The Moral. The Lion anſwereth handſomely ; for Li. 
berty is better than any thing whatſoever, 1 


A Well fed Dog did with a Lion meet, 


Bothlean and wand'ring, whom he thus did greet: - 


Why do you always traverſe Field and Wood, 
I Half hunger-ſtarv'd, to ſeek a little Food? 
Behold how plump and flick I am, and yet 
I neither labour for my Food, nor ſweat, 3 
But live in eaſe,” Come then, ne er dread a Chain, 
A Clog or Whip, like dainty Fair to gain. 
The Royal Brute replies, That he will ftarve, 
Before that he for bits and knocks will ſerve. 
JJ ᷣ A ohs 
They are not Men, bnt /Iaviſh Curs that ſhall _ 
For Belly. Chear their free. born Souls enthral. 


F 4 B. 117. 1 
Of zhe Fiſhes, „ 


1 HE River fiſh is carried by force of the ſtream 
8 into the Sea, where boaſting of ke; Nobility, ſhe 


ſcorns the Sea-kind. The Se:-Calf would not en- 
dure this, but faid, Then will my Nobility appear, 


the 


thou beeſt taken with the dea. Calf, and carried to 
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| 168 EKS O Þ% Fables, 
[ | the Market I am bought of Nobles, and thou of ff b 
. . CE 
2x The Moral. Many are ſo taken with a deſire of glory || d 
that they ſet out and boaft themſelves. The commendation m 
1 that comes from a man 40. is no commendation, but 
fi 1 entertain d with a deri ſion from the hearers th 
ia oo Ones was by the ſtream convey d fit 
II Into the Sea, where he began to upbraid bo 
| HII be Sea. fiſh as ignoble, and to flight ' 
BT Themas bur vile in his moſt noble ſight. 
= The Sea-ca'f brooks not this, but doth reply, A 
heir worth's beſt tryal is in them that buy, D 
bt | Then it appears, when both are took and brought | W 
38 Into the Market ; from whence we are bought © 
1 By Peers and Gentry, whereas thou, poor fiſh, III 
[| No higher ſwimm'ſ than to a mean man's diſh, Ot 
1 . The Moral. 5 
1 Mens Praiſes out of others mouths are known, WM 
YL q Aud found much better than out of their own. ) 
39 Of the Leopard and the Fox, 


THE Leopard, whoſe skin is ſ potted, began to look 
big, oe other wild Beaſts, and the very * 
| . 5 ein 


A S O P's Fables. 169 
being ſcorned by him. The Fox comes to him, ad- 
viſeth him not to be ſo proud; telling him he had in- 
on a ſpecious skin, but that himſelf had a ſpecious 
mind. . a * | 

The Moral. There is 4 difference and order of good 
things, the goods of the Body exceed thoſe of Fortune, It's 
fit the good things of the Mind ſhould be prefer'd before 
both. © | *" 5 _—_ | 

HE Leopard looking on his ſpotted skin, 
Tix big with ſcornful pride, and doth begin 
All the wild Beaſts to ſlight; the Lion, too 
Deformed in his puft-up Fancy ſhew,, | 
Whom the Fox weeting, counſels to lay by 
That unbeſeeming Pride; for outwardly, | 
Though fair he ſeem'd to be, yet he ſhould find | 
Others excel in Vertues of the Mind : 

Which was the nobleſt Treaſure, and will raiſe 
To blifs, when all his Earthly Pomp decays. 


) | 
The Moral, 


As th* health of Body more prefer d than are 

All Gifts of Fortune, howſoever fair: 33 

97 he both theſe, that health eſtaemꝰ d ſhould K, 

That keeps the Mind and Underfianding free 
From apprebending Fancies proud and vain, © 

Or other fond Diſeaſes of the Bran. 
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70 SOP“ Fable, 


Except it be one filly ſcape alone: 


3 19. : 
of the Fox and the Cat. 


- XX Hen ona time the Fox in Diſcourſe, which he 


had with the Car, bragged, that he had ſeveril 
"Wiles, inſomuch that he had a Budget full of Tricks 
But the Cat anſwered, That ſhe had one ſhift only to 


rely upon, if any danger ſhould befall her. As they 


were talking, on a ſudden they hear the Cry of a ſwiſt 

Pack ef Hounds. - Then the Cat leaps up into a very 
1gh Tree, whereas the Fox in the interim, being ful. 

rounded with a Kennel of Hounds, is taken. 


The Moral. This Fable intimates, that one on!) 


Device, ſo that it be true and. eſfedtual, is better tha 
many Deceits and frivolous Devices. | 


5 R Wis ſits boaſting to th. Tngenious Cat, 


en he intends his Hunters to delude : 


7h 


T muſt confeſs, (quoth Puſs) they ſeem full good, 
And ſafe withal ; but I, alas, have none, 


- Whic 


ty; 


What ſer' ral ſhifts he had, firſt this, then that, I ho. 
Fo; 
Wr. 
Af 


* 
177 
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AS O Ps Foble. © 191 
5 Which failing. I've no more. With that a Cry 
Mop Of full mouth'd Hounds approach them ſuddenly, *© 
Forcing th' affrighted Fox away to flee, TE 
The nimble Cat skips up into a Tree, 
And fits there ſafe ; while the Dogs by her went 
Unſeen : but follow Reynard by the ſcent ; 
, Whoſe hundred ſhifts avail not now at all, 
The Hounds purſu'd him to his Funeral, 
| cbs The Moral. 15 
'Tis not a multitude of ſhallow arifts 1 
Which ſhun imminent Dangers ; for ſuch ſhifts 
Are not half ſo much prevalent as one © © 
With deep and ſolid Wit confulted on. 
F. A B. 120. 4 | 
Of the Aſs and the Traveller... 


. * 


ch he 
everil 
'ricks: 
nly to 
5 they 
wilt 
a very 


ig ful 


22 one!) 


er tha = — 8 — 
\ Hen as two Men by chance had found an AG WM 
in the Deſarts, they began to contend be- x 


, [cen themſelves, whether of them ſhould lead him 
n that, home, as his own. For he ſeemed to be offered b 
I Fortune to both alike. In the mean time, w hilſt they 
good, ag e about this Matter one with another, the” 
| als got away, and neither of chem enjoyed him. 
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how to make uſe of. 


& © Hrough a wide Deſart, as two Travellers paſs, 
1 They chance to ſee a ſtrange and ſtragling 4j 
Without an Owner : wherefore they conteſt 
Between themſelves who ſha!l poſſeſs the Beaſt. 
They'd not be Sharers ; one of them alone 
Vous to be Maſter of it all, or none 
And ſo to blows they fall, The Aſi perceives 
The ſtrife, and ſwiftly from them flying, leaves 
The Place where they contend. Who being gone, 
Inſtead of all, the Wranglers purchas'd none, 
| | Ihe Moral. | | 
The Travellers two wrangling Neighbours are, 
Who for ſmall Trifles frivolouſly jar, 
With vain diſſention, and too oft debate, 
Inriching ſome, themſelves they ruinate. 


FE e "rar. 
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Beetle, on a time, being 6 
began to think of taking revenge any way. 3 


The. Moral. Some Men fall ſhort of preſent Advan 
tages, which through their own Ignorance, they know not || 


PP | by he Ea ſe 
dighted by the Bag: | 


thi 


- £F.SOP's Fables. 1 

I fearched diligently where the Eagle had built her 
m | Neſt : The Beetle crept to it, and threw down. her 
not | Eggs with the like wile. When the Eagle had often 


changed her dwelling, and did no good, the went to 


Jupiter, her Patron, and lays open her Calamity : he 
, gang des leave. to lay her Eggs in his Lap, which 
5 | were like to be in ſafety even in that place. But the 


peeviſh Beetle crept thither alſo, by the welts and 


laits of his Garment, Jupiter never perceiving her. 
5 hen when Jupiter faw the Fres moved, and did 
not well mind, being aſtoniſhed ar the ſtrangeneſs. 


of the matter, ſhaking bis Lap, threw them on the 


Ground. 
6 


though he be never ſo little, is to be contemned, 


Beetle by the Eagle viltfi'd, - EE 
Would be reveng'd, whatever did betide. 
So having learn'd the Eagle's Neſt, he flew 
Thither, and all the Eagl's Eggs down threw, _ 
And brake them all againſt the Ground: And ſtill 
As th' Eagle ſhifts her Neſt, he thither will, 
And doth the like. At laſt the Eagle moves 
Her Patron Jove, Jove her entirely loves, N 
And grants his lap to lay her Eggs in: there 
Her Eggs might be ſecur'd, if any where; 
But the ſtill ſpiteful Beetle thither flies, 
And undiſcern'd in Jov?”s lap's bottom lies; 
Till ſeeing the Eggs mov'd he knew not how, _ 


Jove ſhook his Lap, and all to th ground did throw. 


The Moral. 


Truſt not in might, 70 wrong or ſlight the weak £ | 
The meaneſt wretch his ſpite may fully wreak, + 
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The Moral. This Fable admoniſber h us, that no Man,, 
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Of the Hawk that purſued the Pidgeon. 
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„ - 8 Hawk purſu'd a Pidgeon with a ſpeedy 
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The Moral. This Fable ſheweth, that they are deſere 
 wvealy puniſhed, who ſtrive to hurt the Innocent. 
XN Hawk did eagerly purſue, | 

A And at the harmleſs Piageon flew. 
But before ſhe her Prey had made, 

Is in a Net b' a Fowler ſtay d. 

Whereat amaz'd, the Hawk began, bs 
Whence ſprings this Malice, envious Man? 
I ne'er was bent to injure. thee, *. ns 
Why doſt thou then injuriouſly _. 
Thus me oppreſs? my only flight 
Was to ſuppreſs my Appetite; 
A cuſtom frequent every Day. 
And moſt in uſe with Birds of Prey. 


edy 
ken 
fait 
thee 
this 


leſera 


And gainſt ſmall Bis ſo potent growy” * 


 "FSOP' Fable 
If quoth the Man, your hate be ſo, 


That they for no Offence muſt die, 

(Except to glut your Crelty ? 
The harm 'gainft cher which you intend, . 
Ofc falls upon your ſelves in th'end. 

750352125 Tas Moral +> 

Ill deeds haus ill ſucceſs ; and thoſe who ſteer 

B'unjnſt oppreſſion others to deprive 
life or fortune in the end receive 


The like reward in the ſame Plots they were. 
＋ A B. 113. 


of the Sick Aſs and the Wolves that came 80 viſit hi. 
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AT Aſs was ſick, and a report had gone abroad. 
that he was like to die ſpeedily. Therefore when 
the Wolves and the Dogs came to viſit him, and al- 
ked of the young one, how his Father did? He an- 
ſwers thorow a ſmall Crevis of the door, Better 

than you deſire. . „„ 

The Moral. The Fable ſhews, that many pretend 
that they are. troubled for the Death of - others, whom yet 
Rey elite 10 die Inildenly.” oa. 
VV "Lo on ned ST 
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fIck of a ſtrong Diſeaſe th* 4ſ5 keeps his Bed, 
And by his Neighb'ring Beaſts is viſited ; 


MMMongſt whom, the Wolf ſeems chiefly to deplore 
The Aſes grief, and faintly at the Door, 
Asks of the young 4/5 how his Father ſped ? 


So many Men ſeem penſive of, and ſad _ 
or others harms, whertof they moſt are glad, 


tb Dog that worried his Maſter's Sheep, by 5 


& Certain Shep 


T would joy him t'hear that he recovered. 


To whom the 4, repli'd, He's better far, 
Then towards him your feigned wiſhes are. 


The Moral. 


— 


„„ 


whom. he was hanged for it. 


en — 


herd committed the tuition of his 
Sheep to his Dog: feeding him with very good 
meat; but he oftentimes killed one Sheep or another, 
which when the Shepherd perceived, apprehending 


the Dog, wasreſolvedto kill him To whom the Dog f 


faid, Whywilt thou deſtroy me? L am one of 50 1 


Or Fables. © 
mily ; rather kill the Wolf, who continually lays wait 
about your Sheepfold. Nay, quoth the Shepherd, I 
think. you more worthy of death than the Wolf; for 
he profeſſeth himſelf an open Enemy, thou under the 
ſhew of friendſhip,doſtdaily leflen my Flock. 


The Moral: This Fable ſhews, that they = much 
rather to be puniſhed, who under the colour of friendſhip en- 
damage us, than they wha openly profeſs themſelves our 


Enemies, 


| = 5 
Shepherd had a num'rous lock of Sheep, 

A For whoſe protection he a Dog did keep; 
And fed him highly, that the Cur might be 
More careful, and with ſafer cuſtody _ 
Look to his Charge. Yet the inſatiate Cur, 
Seeing variety, did more prefer | 
The Blood of tender Lambs, than all the fare 

I is Maſter fed him with; and would not ſpare 
The beſt in all the Flock, if the delight ö 

Of freſh warm Meat incens'd his appetite. 

The which his Maſter finding out, with rage, 
(For patience could not ſuch a wrong aſſwage) 
Threatens his Death. The guilty Dog replies, 
Why muſt I die ? Far greater Enemies C 

Daily infeſt the-Flock, the Wolves; let thoſe: 
Be put to death, who are profeſſed Foes. LY 
Nay (quoth his Maſter) rather you muſt die; 

Who under friendſhip uſe hoſtility. . 


| The Moral. 

} This Fable ſhews the danger which attends- 
by 4 man too confident in home · bred friends. 
00 f ; 1 1 
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1 of the coach · man and his creaking Wheels, 


JE __cTzT 
2 OODLE | 
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- ies, 


＋* He 3 * his Coach b, Why et that © Wheel 
2 which was the worſt creaked, when as the o- 
ther did not ſo 2 To whom the Coach ſaid, Sick Peo. 7 


| | . 88 n uſe to be 1 and complaning. | Fc 
0 he 
= - The Moral. The Fable ew erb, that mi ſerie an Fo 
1 * to provoke Men to plane; | 1 

0 | | | | 1 
: ö e driving i in a full Career, for 


Amidſt his ſpeed a creaking Wheel did hear 15 
More loud than all the reſt. And asking why, out 


Or where the cauſes hy þ Made this ri Wl 

His Charios made | as h 

g + and 
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Of the Fox and the Goat. 


Mill — 
"2 


A Fox and Goat being thirſty, went down into a * 
Well, where having quenched their thirſt, the -- 


Fox ſpeaks to the Goat, who-was.looking about how 


he ſhou'd g t up, Take Courage, O Goat (ſaith the = 


Fox) I have invented a way how we may both re- 
ig thy forafeet againſt the Wall; and lean thy Horns 
forwards, holding down thy Chin to thy Breaſt; and 
I skipping over thy. Back and thy Horns, and gerting 


gut of th? Well, will pull thee out thence afterwards, : 


Whoſe Counſel the Goat relying upon, and obeying, 


as he commanded, the Fox skipped out of the Well, 1 


and tken for Joy, danced about the brink of the Wel 
Goat, But when he was accuſed: of- thz ten 


League-breaker, he anſwered, O Goat, if thou had. - | 
had a Mind as full of Wiſdom, as thy Chin is of Haars,, 


before thou hadſt gone down, thou wouldſt have been 
certain how thou mighteſt have come out again 


11 for thou ſnhalt rear thy {elf ſtraight up hold 


: Rt 
and was very merry, taking no Care. at all for che 


The 


The Maral. This Fable intimates, that a prudent 
man, before he ſets about any buſineſs, ſbould ſearch 
: diligentiy what the end will be. 1 


T H E Fox and Goat go to a Well to drink, 
Which being ſo deep that ſtanding on the brink 
They could not reach the Water, they deſcend 
Both in the Bucket, and obtain their end. 

So having quench'd their thirſt, when they deſire 
Jo wind the Bucket upward and retire, (ſtand 
Their ſtrength and wit both fail'd them, that they 
Doubtful, what courſe is beſt to take in hand; 
But Crafty Reynard (for the Goat too wiſe). 
For his eſcape this Proje& did deviſe: _ 
Willing the Goat himſelf upright to raiſe, 
And againſt the Wall his foremoſt feet to place, 
That ſo his body to full length extending, 

The Fox might on his ſhoulders ſtraight aſcending, 
Get forth, and hail out him. They both agree: 
And bythis means the Fox gets liberty : 4 
Which he no ſooner had, but he derides 

The ſilly Goat, who ſtill in th? Well abides, ,. 
Railing that Reynard had unjuſtly done, Fe 
To break his word, and leave him there alone; 
Yet all his paſſion was but ſpent in vain, 

Only the Fox returned thus again; 

My Friend, did you but halt that wiſdom bear, 

As in your Face does gravity appear, ; 

By your long Beard, you firſt would learn to ſhun 
A danger ere you headlong on it run ; 


—Y | * | take 
HE - 3 The Moral, | 5 0 
WIR Conſult before you widertake - 285 Bis 


WE” 2 perillous attempt, or make 

WW Choice of a friend; for fear that he 
(Working on thy facility, Nö 145 | 
I gain his purpoſe,) Fox- like ſcorn, fon SA arch Tha 
Aud leave thee in«diftreſs forlorn. od gs 
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mn 


Friend. 
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Of the Cock ind the Partridge 


4 | 
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N We a certain Man had many Cocks at Home, 


he permitted a Partridge which he had 
bought to feed with them. But when the Cocks mo- 
leſted her: und pecked her with their Bills, the Pe z. 
tridge grieved very much at the injury, thinking, that 
becauſe ſhe was a ſtranger, and not of that kind, 
thoſe injuries were done unto her: Afterwards, when 
the Partridge ſaw the Cocks fighting among them. 
ſelves, cafting away ſorrow of Mind, ſhe ſaid, For 
the future, indeed I ſhall not be grieved, for that I 
ſee ſuch odious contentions among themlelves, 


The Moral. This Fable . ſheweth, that wiſe Men. 
take patiently the wrongs done to them, eſpecially by thoſe 
that neither know how to ſpare themſelves, nor their 
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ga tame Partridge, let her feli 
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(5 E havin et 1 
Among hisCocks : which ſuch a hate did breed, | 


That the bold Birds would never let herreft, ' 
lut wülh ih Spur decke, p e LS 
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The harmleſs Partridge; who impatient bears: 
Their injuries, and wails them with fad Tears, [b 


N Wrongs unto a Wiſe Maß ſhould appear N 
- Injurious ur hurtful, when they are : 


F\ 


moſt of all, That he had out- leapt them at Rhodes ; 


OT een FS O Ps Fable. 


The more, becauſe a ſtranger. But e're long, t 
Diverting their fell hate from her, among t. 
Themſelves the Cocks at variance fall, and turn ol 
To mutual Diſcord Leaving them to mourn, i: 


The Patridge cries, If *twixt themſelves they be 
So croſs, I cannot blame their hate to me. 


. Moral. 


Oer d by ſuch,” whoſe Diſcord hourly raiſe _ 
Mutual Sedition, and Domeſtick Frays,, — 


a , FA B 1218. 


Of a bragging Fellow. 


Certain Man, that had travelled a while abroad, + 


H afecr that he was come again; in @ bragging W 7%: 
manner told, both many other things that he had 


gallantly atchieved in other Countries, and that the 


ST 


F'Yy | 2 SO P's Fables, d 
and ſaid that the Rhodians that were preſent, would 

bear him witneſs of the ſame. To whom one of 
them that ſtood by anſwering, ſaid, O Sir, if that be 
true which you ſaid, what need have you of Witneſ· 
ſes? Look you here where a Rhodian is; ſce, here 
is a challenge to leap with the. 


The Moral. The Fable ſbemet h, that where there 57 
real reſtimony, there needs no words, 22 


M Travellers (1 know not by what Fate) 
1 Their virtues (boaſting) ſe: k to elevate, 
What rare exploits they did in Foreign Parts, . 
How grac'd in Manners, and how skill'd in Arts; 
When they as empty and as frothy are, _ | 
As if come lately from their Nurſes care. 
Such a New-nothing brag'd what he had done 
How many famous Prizes he had won | 
By his activity abroad; doth tell | 1 
That he all Rhoges at leaping did excel, _ 
To which thoſe Rhodians which were preſent there, 
BE Without record, ſtill living, witneſs were. * 
With that a nimble Youth of coſtive faith, 
Set him a Leap; and then reply ing, ſaith, 
If this be true you ſay, what need you cite, 
The Men of Rhodes for Witneſſes? Our fight 
Shall teſtifie, we'll give you praiſes due, 
It by your Deeds you prove your Words are true, 
Here's equal ground to that of Rhodes, lo here, 
Ileap, let your activitßj appear. 1 e 
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5 5-4 F 4 B. 129. IT | 
of the Man that tempted Apollo, 


A Certain Fellow went to Delphos to tempt Apol. 
lo, having a litfle Sparrow under his Cloak, 


which he held in his hand, and approaching to the 


Trivet, he queſtion'd him, ſaying, Is that which ! 
have in my right hand, living or dead? Intending if 


| he had anſwered, Living, to have produced it dead; 


if Dead, alive: for he might have killed it under his 
Cloak before he had brought it forth. Bur the God 
diſcovering his crafty ſubrility, replied, O thou that 


comeſt hither to ask counſel, do whether thou pleaſeſt, 


for it is in thy power to produce that which is in thy 
hand, either living or dead. IG * 


The Moral This Fable declares, that nothing 1s bidden 
from, er cap deceive the Divine Underſtanding, 
the Delphick Deity ; 
Whether thence Truth or Error iſſued ;_ 


N habeliering crafty knave would try, 
: Arb Oracle of 


AI his right Hand, which his Cloak covered, 


Nov 


"AS UO Ps Fav. . 189 
He held a little Sparrow, with which he 
Approach'd the Image of the Deity : 
And thus demands, What in my hand I have, 
Is it alive or dead ? The ſubtile knave, 
Had the God anſwered, Dead, meant to produce 
The Bird alive, 4pollo to abuſe : 
And if the God, It is are, had ſaid, 9 
The knave would quickly her have ſqueezed dead, 
And ſhew'd it. But the beiry eſpy 
The villain's craft, to which 1 thus repli d; 
Whether thou wilt, it is at thy diſpoſe, 
To kill or fave the Bird thy hand doth cloſe. 


The Moral. 


Neught can be bid from Gods allsſeeing yr, 
Nor any craft delude rhe Deity. f 


F A B, 130. 
of the Woman and her Hen. 


N Certain Widow woman had a Son laid an 1 Egg 5 
every day. The Woman thought, after the 
_- Wiſhion of 8 World (having A greedy mind} 4 
He lat the Hen would lay twice a day, if the . = 


a 


ii, @SOP% Hö, 


more feeding, gave over laying that one Egg. So the 


pPrefit, loſt it, out of a blind deſire to enhance it. 


The Moral The Fable fignifieth, that ſometimes pre 
ſent Profit is loſt by a defire of more thing. 
_ Widow Woman had a Hen did lay 3 
| Not mtermitting) one Egg every day. 
But yet the greedy Woman not content 
To have of her that fair Emolument. 
Simply conceived that her Hen would lay, 
If ſhe were better fed, Two Eggs a Day, 
And cram'd her, till the Een fo fat was grown, 
Inſtead of two Eggs, ſhe could lay not one. 


BE fe ORG The Moral. 85 0 
That Panc hes make lean Pates, and dainty bits 
Enrich the Ribs, but bankrupt quite the Wits. 
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. Arn bitten by a: Dog. went about to every 
I Body, begging Cure; and he met with one, who 
Facing dhe qualit) of the Diſcaſe, ſaid, If 1 
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| Feed her better; but the Hen growing fatter with 


Woman from that time that ſhe ſought more after 


1 


be — 29 ——— — „ 
* w — 
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FP 
PF deed Friend would'ſt recover, take a piece of Bread 
dipped in the Blood of the Wound; and give it the- 
Dog which bit thee, to eat. To which he made this 
reply, Truly if I do that, I am worthy to be bitten 
by all the Dogs in the City. . l 
The Moral. Wicked Men receiving the greateſt Fam 
wours, are encouraged 10 greateſt miſchiefs,' . 2 a 
Ne bitten by a Cur, inquires what cure, 
S What could aſſwage the pain he did indure, 
Of one that came to viſit him? Who ſaid, 
Dip in the bloody Wound a piece of Bread, 
And feed the „ Eng Not I, quoth he, 
For then from Wounds I never ſhall be free. . 
Were ſuch an Att once bruited up and down, 
I ſhould be bit by every Dog in Town. ſy[dn 
155 The Moral. | 
Some curriſh Natures benefits requite, 
With wrongs and flanders, injuries and ſpite. 
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Of the Beaver biting off his Stones. 055 | 
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very 

who | N | 

zin] | He Beaver above all Four-foored Beaſts, is Rid 
Jed 1 © remain in the Water, and that his Genitals ares. 


) very 
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very commodious for Phyfick, he perceiving himſelf 
near taking by the Hunters (for he knew the . 
why they purſued him) biteth off His Stones, and 
throw ingthem towards them that purſued him, by this 
means eſcapes ſafe. eee e, 


The Moral. This Fable ſheweth, that wiſe Men 
ought by this example to have no regard of their weaith for 
the obtaining of ſafety. e | f 


Aturaliſts ſay that Bewers moſt frequent 
| (As Octers do) the liquid Element. 
His Genitals a fov'reign medicine are, 
For which reſpe& Hunters no labour ſpare 
Him to attach. But by Nature's foreſight, 
To fave himſelf, he off his Stones doth bite, 
In view of his purſuers ; wherewith they 
(The purchaſe made) deſiſt ; he ſcapes away. 


The Moral. =» A 


| Thus wiſe Men ſave their lives with their wealthbs boſs, tak 
To keep his Gold, who would not part with aroſs? Do 
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A Tuxie by a Dolphin chas'd too cloſe, 


taking, threw himſelf into a narrow creck ; the 


. | For 


X $ O P's Fable. 


e 


of the Tunic and the Dolphin. ia © 


| A Tunie, as he fled froma Dolphin that purſu · 
ed him with a full career, and was near 


Dolphin alſo with his very force, was daſht upon a. 
nother like unto it; at which the Tunie looking 
back, and ſeeing him gaſping, ſaid, Now Death is 
not at all grievous to me, {ccing him who was the 
cauſe of my Death, periſherh with me. | 


The Moral. This Fable ſheweth, that Men bear their 
miſeries patiently, when they ſee them miſerable who were 
the cauſes of their miſeries. | | 


E * A * 
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To make eſcape above the Waters roſe, 
And ſhot himſelf upon a hollow clift, 
His Foe avoiding by a deſperate ſhift, 7 
But not his Death : For the clift being hig 
Could not with Water her again ſupply.  _ 
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190 SOP Publ. 
For want ot which ſhe ready to expire, 
Beheld the Dolphin fettered in the Mire. 


Through his o'er violent purſuit, and cries, f 
| O welcome Object to my dying Eyes . | T 
4 Now Death's not grievous, ſince I him deſcry A 
{| Expiring too, who cauſed me to die. Y 
i | | The Moral. pt A 
bi _ Thus wronged Men are ſomething eat d, to ſee 
| Thety Perſecutor in Adverſity. "A 
U 13 H. 
| EE _ * 
- Of the Fortune: teller. 
= 


A Certain Fortune-teller, ſitting in che Market, 


| made a Speech Jo whom one relates, that his 2 
Doors were broken open, and all the Goods that I 4 
were in his Houſe wete taken away; at which Me-Y wh: 
fage, the Wizard groaning, haſtned home: One ſee. bei! 


ing him running, cries; Oh thou, who couldeſt I Ver 


propheſie concerning other Mens Affairs, haſt not tba 
rightly divined of thine Wm. 8 


- 


The Moral. This Fable pertaineth to thoſe, who not- 


4 withſtanding they order not their own Buſineſs , aright, en. Do« 
i adeavou? to look to, and tale care of ether Mens, 88 no 
: o oc. 140 Enn. „ fb 4 Pi LT E348 Vs BHI 4t Io £4 be ha# 

| ro Kling c ent ? 5 


XS O P's Fables. 191 
Fortune. teller in the Market ſate 8 
A Telling the People their enſuing Fate. 
Till one with haſte, e'en breathleſs running in, 
And to the Wizard theſe ſad news did bring; ; 
Yeur houſe is robb'd. This made the Wizard ſtart, 
And haſtemhomeward. But to Thame his Art, 
One ſcoffing ſays. Can he our Fates forete], 
Who knew not what at his own houſe befel? 
„ The Moral. f 
Here their unfitting care is fitly ſhown, 
ho care for ftrangers good, neglef their own. 
| F A B. 13$- f 
N of the ſick Man and the Phyſician, a 


Patient being asked of his Phyſician how he did? 
he replied, That he ſweated beyond meaſure. To 
whom the Doctor anſwers, That it was a good fign ;_ - 
being queſtioned another day, how he felt himſelf? 
Very cold, ſaid he, and have been ſo a long time; And 
that, ſaid the Phylician, is a good ſign too; being | 
asked the third time how he far'd ? I am weak'ned, | 
ſaith he, with a Flux, and that is alſo good, replies tie 1 
| 


Doctor. Afterward being asked of a Friend how he 

did? Well, anſwered he, but I am a dying. 
The Moral. The Fable fhews, that flatteries are to. 

be reproved, EC „ 


| 192 KES O P* Fables. 


Doctor having undertook to heal { 
A Patient's Diſeaſe, his Pulſe doth feel, 
And asks him how he far'd 2 The Manreplies, 
A burning heat o'er all my Body lies. a 
A ſign of health, the Doctor anſw ers then: 
So parts, and the next day returns agen, 
Propounding the ſame queſtion: The ſick Man 
Cries a cold humour through his body ran. 
The Doctor likes that too. The third time he 
Demands ; but then his Patient mournfully 
Anſwers, Extreamely weak. All this {till pleasd 
The Doctor well. But when of the diſeas d 
A friend more ſadly queſtion'd how he ſped; 
The ſick man faintly to him anſwered, 
He ſhortly hop d for health; ſince Death his cure 
Had nil d now: nor fhould he more endure 
The pains already paſt. Which ſaid, he dies; 
And his Friends celebrate his obſequies. 


. | The Moral. 
Here is expreſt ſimplicity of thoſe 3 
Who kill d in nothing are, but outward ſhows 


Of ſeeming Art and when they woſt profeſs, 
Know leaft, to help or cure @ Max's diftreſe. 
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FAB, 136. 
of the Aſs and the Wolf. 


A N Aſs having trodden on a Thorn, halted, but 
ſeeing a Wolf, cries, O Wolf, behold with pain 
| die, and become food for thee or the Vultures, or 
rows, I only intreat one faveur, take the thorn out 
Pf my Foor, that at leaſt I may die without torment. 
he Wolf catching the Thorn between his Teeth 
ucked itout ; but the Aſsforgetting his dolour, hits 
us Iron heels upon the Wolfs face, and having bro- 
en his Fare-head, Noſe and Teeth, ran away. The 
olf blaming himſelf, confeſſeeh it bath hapned juſt- 
y, that he who. had learned to be a Butcher of Cate 
le, was become their Chyrurgeon. "= 1 


The Moral. thi: Fable ſhews that thoſe who fal. ̃ 
heir own undertakings, thoſe who are unfit for them, are 
Wh derided and endangered, 3 8 


Lame 4 thus beſpoke a Wolf of old. 
The Crows, or Vultures prey, or yours, behold; 

die through pain; this favour only I An 

queſt of your n 


F Al 


Pull 


Pull out this ſtump from out my gangreen'd Foot 1 
That I may die leſs pain'd. The Wolf ſet to't 2 
His Grinders, and extracts both ſtump. and pain; t 
But th* 4/,:to- give the Vo, cauſe to complain 
| Of having ſtumps, forgetful of his late 5 
| And grievous pain, diſchargeth on his Pate 
His froft-nail'd Heels; and having broke his Noſe | x 
i And Teeth withal, braying away he goes. | 
13 The Wolf, as juſtly ſerv'd, himſelf doth blame, | 
3 That ef a Butt her he a Leach became. N 
11 : oe By ; Tz * 
1 The Moral. * 
1 "as EFT I 
"I They that defert their Callings thus, incur F 
WW Great dangers often, but always ſome blur, C 
WM 3 © Se, H 
0 | FAB 137. 1 N 
1 Of the Fowler and the Black- bird. A: 
it 85 FRO | — — 6 5 
1 
4 | Thi 
. | In 
13 ; 
N 0 2 
B A Fowler laid his Nets for the Birds, but was e. 


FN pied a far off by an Omſel, who asked him 
* Wpat be did who feply d, That he was building a City 
| and dep Fed further; hiding himſelf: the Back- 
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City 
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Nets, and was taken: the Fowler haſt'ning, ſaith the 
Black-bird, Truly, O Man, if thou erect ſuch à City, 


thou wilt find few Inhabitants. 


% \ 


9055 The Moral. This Fable feenifeth, that the private 
and publick weal is moſt of all deſtreyed on this Faſhion, 


when the Rulers uſe Cruelty, ' 


Pacing his Nets, the Fowler is eſpy'd | 
By the black Owſel ; which on every fide - 


Viewing him round, demandeth of the Man, 
What he intended there, or what began? 
The Fowler anſwers, He reſolv'd to lay 
Foundation for a City: ſo away © 

Cloſely departs to hide him from her ſight. 

He being gone, the Ow/e! takes her flight © 

To view the ſtructure; catches at the bait, 

Not mindful of the Fowler's cloſe Deceit; 

And with it is intrapt. Whereat the Man 

To ſeize on the inſnared Owſe! rann 


Who thus cries out, Friend, if you often Build 


Such Cities, they few Citizens will yield. 
The Moral. | 
This Fable ſhews that greateſt Ruins viſe 


Is CommoneWealths, when private Enemies 
With their familiar Flatteries delude, 


” 


And ſee to inſuare the taſte: Multitude. 


S O P's Falles. 
F A B. 138, | 


Of the Traveller and à Bag that he found, i 
* | 


; Traveller, going a long Journey, made a Voy, 
A that if he Sung any thing, nts ſacrifice 
we the one half to Jupiter. And afterwards, when he 
1 had found a Bag full of Dates and Almonds upon the 
„ Road, he eat all the Dates and Almonds. But he 
ö offered the Date-kernels and the Almonds-ſhe Ils and 
Hhusks at an Altar, ſaying, Thou haſt, O Jupiter, what W wi 
f Ivowed to thee; for I offer to thee the inſides and the MW m. 


= _urſidesof that which I have found. lie 
= The Moral. This Fable implieth, that à covetuus - 
man, for greedineſ: of Money, will endegvour to <4 » 
| even the Goats. | ED | N 

f . 3 8 | Ne going a lon Journey, made a Vow he: 
3 His foundels half to Jupiter t'allow Es. 
|; For ſaeriſice. Now having gone ſome Ground, ond 
M Bag of Dates and e full he found, g 

And eat them all; but left the Stones and Peels, ¶ tau 


| And brought them to the Altar, and there kneels, WF 6; 
And thus he ſpeaks, Behold, great Fove, I bring 
I My foundels half a yowed Offering. : Ti 


E. S 0 P's ; Fables. * 
n The Moral. | 


Thus avarice doth oft tempt men to lie | AST i 
Not to men only, but the Deity.  _ 5 9 
, N L . 7 X- | j 
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Of the Boy and his Mother. 


wad 


'ow, 
ifice 
n he 
the 
t he 
and 
what, 
I the 


„ Megiſtrate, was led to execution: But his Mother fol- 
(02.08 lowing ad 


rated at him, not only as being a Thief, but alfo un- 
BB gracious towards his own Mother, he ſaid, She is the: 
auſt of my undoing, for if ſhe had puniſhed me for 
, ſtealing the Horn-book, Fhad not proceeded to grea» 
ng ter thiags, nor been led to my Execution. 1 LE 
. MY | The 


& 


: = The Moral. This Pable ſheweth, that they that m 
mar refirained, when they begin to do amiſs, grow up t. 
Mater Pillanies. „„ : | 

A Knaviſh Boy at School had ſtole a Book: 

A Brings it Chis Mother ; who with ſmiling look 
Seems more the Boy to cheriſh, than chaſtiſe, 
1 Or check him for his Chi!diſh Knaveries. 
Whereat the Bey grew expert in his Trade, 
| And theft of ſomething his Day-labour made; 

I She ſtill the ſame upholding. Till grown man, 

Small trifles pleas'd him nor, but he began 

. To catch at greater Baits. For which at laſt 
Being attach'd, he is arraign'd and caſt 

At Seſſions for his Death, (the Thief, Reward) 

nt Then drawn ro Execution, She'th-t ſhard 

W Both in his birth and fall with grief and ſhame 
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| . Walks weeping by him, till in fight he came 
= Of the ſad fatal Gallows, where with Tears / 
lle begs one whiſper in his Mothers Ears. Wa 
> _ *Tis granted, and his Mother lends her Head 10 
Io“ hear his laſt Requeſt. But he inſtead — w 
Ot whiſp'ring to her, faſtneth in her Ear th 
1 His Teeth, and doth her fleſh with anger tare. th 
For which unnatural act reprov'd by ſome ii a 
That to his Execution there did come, Ida 
= He cries, Oh Friends had ſhe chaſtis'd at firſt, th 
And not my childiſh Theft ſo fondly nurſt, ſa 
1 f A Asif ſhe well allow'd it, I had been th 
WE Free from this ſhameful end, and horrid Sin. 
ZW. OT... The Moral. | | 
d many Children ſo are bound to curſe 2 
w unhappy cock ring of too fond a Nurſe. 
1 That tulls them in their miſchief, till they run | / 
$4 Headlong upon their own Confuſion, _ Ne 
Noꝗt able to retire; but being brought up A Ly 


N | + Jn pleaſure, poſt to taſte of ſorrow's Cup. 3 
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| | FEB; 240." 5 He ee ee 
of a Shepherd exerciſing the Art of Navigation. 
0 6 Yah — 5 * 
— 
F 


A Shepherd kept his flock by the Sea-ſidez who 
when he ſaw a calm Sea, had an earneft deſire 
to make a Voyage to a Mart. Having therefore 
ſold his Sheep, and bought him Bags gf Dares, he 


went to Sea, Now when a great fem aroſe, and  }F 


the Ship was in great danger to be funk, he threw all 
the burthen of the Ship into the Sea, and had much 


ado to eſcape, after he had unleaded the Ship. A few 
days after one coming and admiring the calmneſs of 


the Sea (for indeed it was very calm) he anſwering, 


ſaid, It deſires more Dares, as I underſtand, and 


therefore fhews 1: ſelf calm. 
The Moral. This Fable ſheweth, that men are made 
wiſer by loſs. and dnl i 
A Wanton Swain kept Sheep hard by the Shoxe, 
And never heard the then calm Sea to roar ; 
Seeing the Surface ſmooth, with itch poſſeſt 


To turn Adventarer, he could take no reſt f 
Till he had ſo!d his Sheep, and with the price 


Ladeth a Ship with Dates of Merchandiſe. 


K 4 _ 
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The Fool aboard not many leagues had faif'd 


f Into the Main, but that the Sky was vail'd 7 

38 In diſmal black. A tempeſt roſe ſo great, vi 

72 And on a ſhip of Dates 0 fiercely bear, t 

7M That leſt it ſink, he empties out of hand . 

Wo His Dates, and hardly fo eſcapes to Land, 5 

Who ſtill, as oft as the Sea calm he ſpies, t. 

— Ne er flatter, I have no more Dates, he cries, 9 

Dangers and loſſes make men Wiſe % thought i 

| That wits never good till it be bought, 74 E 

. : 5 : FFD, 1414. 7 x 
I „ Old Man's Son and « Lion. | 
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Certain Sezgnror had one only Son of a Gene- 
| — rous mind, a Lover of Hounds; he had ſe n 
this his Son in a Dream, ſlain by a Lyon, being afraid 
leſt the event ſhould verifie the Dream, he built, a 
moſt exquiſite Houſe, very pleaſaht, with fretted 
Works and Windows. Hither bringing his Son, he ſet 
a Keeper over him. He hath painted in the Bon 
OP P45 8 O 
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for his Son's delight, all kind of living Creatures, 2. 


Houſe as in'a priſon: What ſhall I do to thee? Utter. 


This brought à Fever, and the Fever Deaths. 


| Thus while they think them tiver to ſave 
Dem Death, they fall into the Grave, 


5 F. FE. a 


mongſt the reſt a Lyon, which the young man lock - 
ing upon, was much more troubled; ſtanding one- 
time nearer the Lyon, he ſaid, Moſt cruel Beaſt for 
the vain Dream of my Father, I am kept in this 


ing theſe words, he ſtruck his Hind againſt the Wall, 
thinking to pull out the Lyons Eyes, but hits it a- 
gainſt a Nail which he did not ſee, with which ſcrates⁵ 
his Hand rankled, and the matter feſtered underneatu,, 

and a Feaver came upon it, and the young. Man diet 
in a ſhort time, ſo that the Lyon killed the Man, thjge 
Father's ſophiſtication nothing hinder'd it; * 3 


The Moral. The Fable teacheth us, that thoſe thing \ i 


which will happen, none can avoid, 


A Doting Knight had fancy'd in a Dream 

His Son (a Ga/ant given to th extream 

Of Hunting) was by a Lyon ſlain. Then he k 
Immures his Son within a Gallery, , . ,** MM 
(Leſt Chance ſhould act the Viſion) where he ſets: 8 = 
Of the Youths ſports the painted Counterfeits, A 
His paſſion to divert. Amongſt the reſt 5 
A Lyou was. To which the Youth addreſt, 

(His Guardian gone) muſt I bein a Cage, 

To ſhun the formleſs fancy of thy rage? 
Herewith aſſays to. ſcratch the Lyons Eyes : 

But meets a ruſty Nail chere, ſcarifies 


His Hand (though lightly) it fo feſtereth, 


The Moral. 
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| 7 | F AB. 142. 
Of the Eagle and the Fox. 
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»  thole Days, that a Goat was ſacrificed in the Country, 
fl WV 2 a piece 
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And better to confirm their amity, 


The Prieſt a Goat upon the Altar lays 


A fisry brand, fo to her Neſt doth ſoar, 


— — 


piece whereof the Eagle ſnatch d away, together 
with the live coals and carried it to her Neſt; but 
when the wind blew ſomewhat high. the Neſt which 
was made of Hay, and ſmall and dry ſticks, was burnt. 
As ſoon as the Eagles young ones felt the Fire, be- 
cauſe they were not able to fly, they fell down to the 
Ground. Tie Fox catch'd them up preſently, and 
eat them in the Eagles tights: tp? 5: 236E 
The Moral. This Fable ſignifieth, that they which 
violate friendſhip, though they may avoid the vengeance 
of them they have hurt, yet ſhall not eſcape the Judgment 
of God, 1 6 5 


H E Eagle and the Fox (no longer Foes). 8 | 


Kindly each other greer ; till friendſhip grows 
So ſtrong *twixt them, that they will neighbours be; 


. 


One Tree muſt harbour both; the Eagle makes 
Her Neſt aloft; the Fox her dwelling takes 

At the ſame Root; and each brings forth her young, 
But this true love continued not long N 
For once it chanc'd the Fox forſook her hole, 

To fetch in food Who gone, the Eagle ſtole 
Into the Fox's Den, and to her Neſt 5 

Bore the young Fexes : with their Fleſh to feaſt 

Her little Eaglets : So by this agen . 

The Fox returns: who entering her Den : 
Finds all her young ones gone, their loſs laments, _ 
And *gainſt the Eagle fearful curſings vents, * 
And direful Imprecations ; praying Jave +. 
To ſend revenge for ſuch infringed Love. 


1 
* 17 


And ſo it hapned: After ſome few days, 
tor Sacrifice: which when the Eagle knew, = 


With winged ſpeed thither ſhe nimb'y flew, 
Part of the Victim ſnatching, with it bore. 


8 
4 * _= 
* » 
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Where the Wind riſing ſo incens'l the Flame, - iS; 


It fired all the Neſt. But when the ſame FED 25 
Her ugfledg'd young ones felt, to ſhun the heat, it \ 


With all their ſpeed our of the Neſt they ger, 


Attempting flight, but wanting Feathers fall | 3h 

Straight to the Earth, and on their Mother call 1 

For help; when ſhe too weak t aſſiſt them, they, ¶ in 
Poor Birds, became the injur'd Fox's prey. 

; The Moral. | got 

© as | to | nn oO 

So thoſe who Covenants of friendſhip break ; 
(Though eh injur'd parties ſeem a while too weak 8 


i fagbe themſelves) from Heaven receiue their due 
Which aoth ſuch deeds with vengeance ſtill pur ſue. 


\ 


F AB, 143- 5 | | BL 
Of the Nightingale and the Hawk. No 


th 
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wi * Nightingale, as ſhe fat on a high Oak, ſung 
1341 A all alone, as ſhe uſed to do; ſo ſoon as the 
Hawk that was ſecking meat eſpied her, he flew to 
her on a ſuddain, and ſnatched her away. But the 
Nighiingale, when the ſaw the was going to be killed, 

Ee PD - Intreated 


75 


treated the Hawk, that he would let her go, be- 
cauſe ſhe was not ſufficient to fill his Belly, but that 
it would be a gallant piece of work to turn him to 
greater Birds, to fatisfie himſelf. The Hawk locking 
frowningly upon her, faid. Truly I ſhould be worſe 


than a Fool, if I ſhou'd let go the meat that I have 
in my clutches, in hopes of a larger prey. 


The Moral. This Fable fignifieth, that they that fore 
go that which they have in their hands, in hope of greater 
matters, are too much void of wit and reaſon, 


Wert Philomel, to whom no Bird comes nigh, 
For various Notes and pleaſing Harmony, 
On a tall Oak warbles her Charming Strains, 
Till the Hawk ſeiz'd her to replete his Veins, 
The trembling Prey implores for her reprieve ; 
Inſerting, that her carcaſs could relieve | 
No ſuch vaſt appetite, and ſhe would pray 
He might be fittted with a better Prey. 
The Hawk replies, I have more wit than ſo, 
To let thee now, in hope of better, po. 
Never tell me, you are but little; ruſh, 
One Bird in hand's better than two i'th*-buh, 


Ts 


8 "The Moral. 


This Fable ſhews it is not good to part N 

With that thou haſt obtain'd ob. pains and art: 
And thong h but ſmall, be ſure thou do it keep ; 
Left when tis gone, thy folly cauſe thee meep, 
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Jo tears of grief; ſo great a ſhame he felt. 


„ 8 O Ps Fables, 


£ | #4 B- 144. | 
Nat 2 Of the Fox without Tail, 


Wy) | (i 


N \ i I 


\y A 


* 


. 


T3 


8 'A 2 having his Tail cut off to get out of a 


Trap, when, for ſhame, he thought it a dezth 
to live, deviſed to perſwade other Foxes by a wilc, 
that under a ptetence of a common benefit, they 


mould every one cut-off his own Tail, and fo leſſen 


his diſgrace; When therefore the Foxes were all met 


rogerher, he perſwadeth them to cut off their Tails; 


maintaining, that their Tails were not only a diſgrace 


to Foxes; but a heavy and fooliſh bürthen. One of 


the Fox-s anſwering her wittily, Ho, Siſter! if the 


matter be good for your ſelf only, it is not fair for 


you to counſel others alſo.unto it. | 
The Moral. This Fable belongs io them, that, undi 


— bew of Charity, look at „ir on benefit in adviſng 


ot herr. 

Fox intrapt, gets out with much ado, 
A With his Tail's loſs; and g ad he ſcap'd 0 too. 
But when he miſt his Tail, his joy did melt 


He thinks life dearly purchas d with diſgrace, 
And by invention would that thame delace, "uy 
Which 


ich 


XS OpP's Fables. 

hich thus he acted: He intreats a Court 

Of Foxes, ſtill pretending to report | 

Somewhat concern'd the publick ; which being met, 

Bob thus be gan to play the counterfeit ; PEA 

irs, I have found our Tails ſuperfluous freight, 

Hinders our flight, o'ercharged with the weight, 

And by the long extent doth oft expoſe | 

Us to more eaſie purſuit of our Foes : 

Which to avoid, let my example move, 

Cut off your Tails, if you your ſafety love. 
Brother, ſays cne, your Plot to ſhame us fails; 
Cauſe you have none, ſhould none of us have Tails. * 


* 


The Mord. En 


Tis good t o ſoft a Counſels 5 moſt men rena 
Unto their own, when they your good pretend. 


FAB. 145. 5 
of the Fox and the Bramble... 


Sa Fox got up upon a hedge, to avoid the dan» 
ger which he ſaw near him, he took hold of 4 
ramble, and prickt the hollow of his Foot with the” 
pickles, And when he was ſore wounded, he f ghed, 
Se” — and 
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me, Thou didſt undo me worſe. To whom the Bram- 
ble ſaid, Thou waſt miſtaken, Fox, which thoughteſt 
to catch me with the like wile wherewith thou hat 
uſed. to catchthers. | 


The Moral. This Fable ſheweth, that it. ir 4 fond 
thing to deſire help of them, whoſe nature is to do 0 
chief, rather thaw tq do good ro others, 


4 Urſu'd with danger upon every * 
P The Fox flies toa-Bulbk himſelf to hid. 
h 


ich enter'd, by ill chance a Thorn did ſtick 
Upright, and tlie poor Fox's trampler prick ; 
Who ſorely pain'd, laments ; O envious Tree, 
That while Iſeek for refuge unto thee, 
Torment'ſt me thus! The Buſb.replies, My Friend 
Vare much deceiv d; for know, you did intend 
Me to entrap, as ofc you others do ; 
For which deceit I have rewarded you. 


The M oral. 


N help of any man thou wonl implore, G 
Firſt be aduis'd,' and know him well before 


Dou truſs to Jar; For many are ſo prone 
The 1888 % that the. —_ gc to none. 


4 1 


— 


4 


GFN F, 
pre” ld to the Bramble, When I fled to thee to help | 


FAB. . . ee 


of the Fox and the Crocodile. 


He Fx and the Crocodile ſtrove about there 
1 Nobility, when the Crocodile alledged many 
fhings for himſelf, and vaunted bimſelf beyond mea- 
fure, touching the ſplendeur of his Anceſtors, the Fox 
imiling ſaid, Oh fiend, although thou hadſt never 
ſaid this, it is clearly manifeſt by thy Skin, that thou 
haſt Leen deprived of the ſplendour of thy Anceſfors 
now theſe many years. „ . 


The Moral. /This Fable hn et h, that he matter 
it ſelf doth moſt of all confute lying perſons, 8 


He Fox and the Crocodile diſcours'd a vye 
About their nobleneſs. and when the ſlye 

Crocodile boaſts the ſplendour of her Kin, | 
Naming how many ages they hed bin 5 
In good eſteem, and many things brought forth 
To plead her Kin's Antiquity and Worth; 
Reynard then fleering, now no more afferds 
A patient Ear, but thus retorts his words; _ 


„ 


* 


* . 2 
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Concerning your antiquity, my friend, 
I ſtrive not; but whatever you pretend 
For your induſtrious ſplendour, 'tis well ſeen, 
That s loſt of old, by that your dusky kin. 


. The. Moral. | 
Some never Huſh ſuch flat untruths to tel, 
| That e en ebe very telling doth refell. - 
EE + 73} on | 
Of the Fox and the Hunters. 


Why 
et 5 
0 hi 
all o 
Who 


Out o 


75 Fox running away from he Hunters, and being W, - - 
A now weary with running along the way, by rien 
_ chance light on a Wood man, whom he intreated to be 
hide him in a place. He ſhewed him his Cottage. Mie 1 
The Fox going into it, hid himſelf in a corner. Ihe Fu 
Hunters came; they ask the Wood: man if he ſaw the An 
Fox. The Wood - man indeed denied in words, that b 
he had ſeen him; but pointed at the place with his 
hand, where the Fox lay hid. But the Hunters ha- 
ving not at all underſtood the matter; went away rb. 5. 
preſently, The Foxas ſcon as ever he ſaw them gone, f +1, 
coming out of the Cottage, went ſoftly back again. Dat 
The Woodman blames the Fox, becaule ee” Nr 
eg, 5 . 4 . 
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1d ſaved him, he did not thank him at all. Then 
he Fox turning him, ſaid ſoftly to him; No Friend, 
f the deeds of thy hands and thy behaviour had 
deen like thy words, I would have given thee de- 
erved thanks. „ 


The Moral. The Fable ſignifieth, that a naughty : 
nan, though he promi ſe good things, yet he performeth 
hings that are bad and wicked. s NVC 


R Eynard purſu'd, leaves all the Dogs behind. 
And takes the wood for ſafety: yet could find 
Small ſhelter there, until at length he ſpies 
Mood. man cleaving Logs: to whom he cries, 
My Friend, if thou a ſecret place canſt ſhow, 
V here cloſely laid, I may eſcape my Foe, _ 
I much ſhall ſtand engag'd to thee. The man 

Tells him, and to't poor Reynard {wiftly ran. 
he Hunters now approach, but loſt the ſcent ; 
Who asks the man, If the Fox that way went, 
While he there wrought? T heWord man anſwers, Nog 

et points to th' place wherein the Fox did go 
o hide himſelf. The unbelieving men 

all off their Dogs, and ſo return agen. 

Who being gone, the Fox in ſecret peeps 

Out of his hole; ſeeing all quiet, creeps, ö 

ind ſteals away. To whom the Mood. man Cries, 

Friend, you may thank me for my courteſies: 

ed your life. Tis true, quoth Reynard. then, 

f your hinds quiet, as your tongue, hath been, 
Full many thanks you had deſerv'd as due, 
And I as many would have render'd you. 


The Moral. 


Ihis here diſplays the fallacy | 

Vf thoſe whoſe words and actions diſagree; _ 
That fairly ſeem to promiſe unto al, 
Tt fail when any to performance call. E 
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F 4 B. 148. 
of the Man and his Wooden Ged. 
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N Man having a Wooden God at home, intreated i: 
IAN to give him ſome good thing; bur the more he 


rayed it, the leſs his Eſtate was at home. At the 


+. Jaſh be being moved with anger, took the God by the 
* e knocked its head againſt the Wall 


d then was ſtruck off, a great deal of Gold fley 


4 out; which gathering up, the Man ſaid, Thou art too 


croſs and perfidious, becauſe, whilſt I honoured thee 
thou didſt me no good; but now thou art ſtricken 
and beaten, thou doſt me abundance of good. 
The Moral. This Fable fignifizth, that a naught 
perſon, if ever he do good, he doth it, becauſe he it 


. 


„ HK - 

XN tnagecarv'd in Wood (ſuch men of old 
5 A Eſteem d as Gods) and inly lin'd with Gold, 
One too prophanely often had ador d, 


As often too irs vainer help implor d, 
When need compell'd; yer could it yield him none, 
Until the Man with begging weary grown, 


Changes bis ſtrong devotion into rage, 
Which his fine S could not withſtand or wage: 
4 N And 


When 


—— ͤ—E—4jů eats: 
— = 


And 'gainſt the Ground the carved Image throws, 

From whoſe interior Parts abundance flows 

of pureſt Gold, Whereat the joyful Man, 

Breaking to open Peſſion, thus began, . 

Vain thing, how long haſt thou deluded me ? _ 

That while with Worſhip I did reverence thee, 
Thou could'ſt not help afford; yet for one blow 
In my juſt anger, do'ſt this Wealth beſtow. 


The Moral. 


Meft Men are ſo inclin'd to private gains, 

That *till the power of Juſtice them conſtraint, 
They'll rather uſeleſs hoard, than pars with what 
May beneficial be to th gublic State, | 


F 4 B. 142. 
Of the Dog iuvited to Supper. 
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A Man, when he had provided a dainty Supper 
invited a Friend home; his Dog alſo had the 
Other Man's Dog to ſupper. When he-came into the 


Houſe, he ſaw ſo much good Chear got ready, he 


ſaid merrily with himſelf ; 1 fhall ſurely ſo fill wy 
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and when he ſaid this, he wagged his Tail for fan, 
But the Cook ſeeing him, took him ſoftly by the tail, 
and after he had whirled him often about, threy 
him out at the Window. He being amazed, got 
from the Ground, and ran away crying. Other Dog 
met him, and asked him how gallantly he had ſuppeq} 
But he being ready to faint, ſaid, I have fo filled my 
ſelf with drink and good chear, that I faw not thy 
way how I got out. Wo - | 


be merry at thoſe things at which he is to be ſorry, 


Dog, whoſe owner had-invited home 

A Friend to ſup, invites his Deg to come 
And ſup there too. Now, when this new-come Guel 
6 Saw ſuch good chear provided for the F eaſt, 


Full glad at heart, he fo reſolves to eat 
2 His fill, that he next day ſhould need no meat. 


So ſaid, he frisks his tail. But when the Cook 
Sew him ſo buſie, by the tail he took 
My fawning Dog, then whirls him round about, 
RE Wa laſtly, through the window throws him out. 
The Neighbour Currs ſeeing him run and cry, 
: (Well near amaz'd) asks of him merrily, 
How well he ſped? Quoth he (full ſad) So well, 
That which way I came out, I cannot tell. 


The Moral. - 
' Preſume not of the future; but beware 
© That your luſis draw you not into a ſnare. 


33 


- Telf to day, that I ſhall not need to eat to moron; 


The Moral. The Fable fignifieth, that one ought mt t 
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E 4 B, 150. 


Of the Eagle and the Man. 


vel 


the Feathers of her Wings, , and pur her to 


bought her, put Feathers into her Wings again. 
hen the Eagle flew, and caught a Hare, and car- 
ried it to her Benefactour. Which thing the Fox ſee= 
ng, ſaid to the Man, Do not entertain this Eagle on 
Gueſt-wiſe, as formerly, leſt ſhe offer to catch you, 
as well as ſhe did the Hare. Then the Man likewiſe 
p'ucked away the Eagle's Feathers. % 


all means to be avoided. | 

AN Eagle caught, was rifled of ſome Pens, 
The reſt clipt cloſe, and turn'd among the Hens 

o feed i'th' yard. At laſt ſhe's by one bought, 

Who arms her Pinions with new Wings, Thus 


2 


due brings it to her Owner for his care 


Hen a Man had caught an Zagle, he pluckt off 


ary among his Pullein. Afterwards, one having. 


: E x 
- 
' 


The Moral. This Fable fienifies, that they that as 
good turns, are to be requited ; but naughty perſons are 


dhe flies abroad, and lighting on a Hare, (fraught, 


216 ASOP's Fables. 


And love to her. But Reynard, that did fear 
The Eagle might ſome of his young Cubs fear, 
Perſwades the Man the Eagle would not ſpare 
To tear his Children, as ſhe. did the Hare, 
If ſheenjoy thoſe Wings. For fear of this 
The Eagle of her Wings deluded is. 


76-4 3 Ther Mornl. 


 Requital to good turns is due, but ſee 
| Thos be not over. reach a with fiattery. 


The End of the Proſe. 
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A 4B nn 
Of the Husband-man. 
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Man that was an Husband-man, when he ſaw 

that his Life was near an end, had a mind that 

hisSons ſhould be well skilled in ordering th Ground: 
be called them, and ſaid, Sons, I am a dying, and 
— Wall my Goods are hid in my Vine-yard. They, af- 


ter their Father's Deceaſe, thinking to find a Trea- 


ſure in the Vine yard, took Spades, and Hacks and 
Mattocks, and quite digged up- the Vine- yard. and 
found no Treaſure. But the Vine- yard after it was 


vont to do, and made zem fit. 


The Moral. The Fable gpu fer h, that-daily Labour 
Jielgs a Treaſure. „„ 


A Hurband. man, whoſe Life was full of Care 


Feeling. his Body ſubſe co accays 
Of humane frailty, when his Death drewinigh, 
Among bis Song GY eee 35/4 3.1 ig 


Grown rich, and having ipent bis ſt of Days, 


. 
- 


well digged, brought forth far miore Fruit than it was 


To gather Wealth, and again Wart prepare, 


2218 X SOP Fables. | 
His wealth; and told them in his Yine-yard they - III 


Should find in what Eſtate their Portions lay. no 
So he departs. His Sons dig up the Ground, 140 
„And carefully ſurvey the Y:ine-yard round, 
Expecking hidden Treaſure, but find none, , 
Till ro maturity the Zines were grown: (more NY, 


Which, by their care in digging, brought forth 
And larger Grapes than many years before. 
; The Moral. © 


By Ieauttry, true Labour wealth ſhall fd, 
When Sloth lies in in her hungry Wiſhes pin'd, 


i 
4 Fiſher-man. 
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A | Fifherman, being not well skilled in Fiſhing, Wing: 


took a pair of Pipes and-a Net, and came to the Wi e 
Sea-ſhore, and ſtood upon à Rock, and began firſtto 

Pipe, ſuppoſing that he could eaſily catch Fiſh by Pi- 
2 ping. But when he could do no good by Piping, he 
* laid his Pipes aſide, and caſt his Net into the Sea, an 

caught s great many Fiſh, But when he drew the Fil 

Hut of his Net, and faw them dancing, he ſaid in 


* a. $4 wa. 1-4 


1e 
th 


ng, 
he 
£0 
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tic O neu ght Creatures! whilſt I piped, you would 


219 


not dance; and now, becauſe | give over piping, ye 


Ido nothing but dance. | 


* 


The Moral. This Fable fignificth, that all things are © 


well done, that are done in ſeaſon, 


N Artleſs Fiſher with his bag-pipe goes 


To catch the ſportive Fiſhes. In he throws 


His Net, and on his Pipe begins to play, 
But that ſtrange noiſe drives all the Fiſh away, 
That when he deem'd his Net was fully fraught, 


And drew the ſame, juſt nothing was his draught. 


Whereat abaſh'd, he laid his Bag-pipe by, 
Going again to work more ſilently. 4 
And with ſhort expectation meets his with, 
And draws the laden Net with well-grown Fiſh, 
Which feeling the dry Earth, and wanting now 
hat Water ſhould for Suſte nance allow, 
s it were ſtriving with a ſtrong deſire, 
Unto their proper Element to retire, 
hey leap and dance upon the Graſſy ſhore, 
Vhich ſight unuſual to the man before, 


e thus exclaims; Dull fools that ſport and play, 


ind dance, I having laid my Pipe away ; 
Yer when I plaid unte you, would not ſhew _ 


Leaſt ſign of mirth, but from my Muſick flew, ' 


The Moral. 


bing ſeaſonably done move our Reſpecte, 
us olſe produce ridiculous Efe3s, 


L 


1 
—_—  — 


AS OPs Fables, 


„ ER 7! 153. 
Of the Fiſher- men. 
23 


WI. ſome Fiſher-men, that had gone to Fiſh- 
Ving, and were weary with Fiſhing long, and 
Fpent alſo with Hunger and Grief, becauſe they had 
taken nothing, reſolved to go their way; behold a 
Fiſh, that fled from another that purſued it, leaped 
into Se pov. The Fiſher-men. being very glad 
caught hold of it, and when they came again inte 
the Ciry, they ſold it ata great Rate. | 
The Moral. The Fable fignifieth, that Fortune often 
- affords that which Skill cannot do. hs 


” {Q Ome Fiſhers long had fiſh'd; and nothing caught; 
And therefore ſad and hunger-bit, they thought 
It beſt to make Home; when behoid a Fiſh 

Of goodly ſize, fit for a Prince's Diſh, 
Purſued by a greater, to *ſchew Ee, 
Alis Foe, himſelf into the Fiſh-boat threw, (dear 
Which they took, brought to Town, and ſold ful 
And with his price made merry with good * 
| b 


* 


> 


AS O P's Filler 
The Moral 


Never deſpair ; rely on God, and He z 167 hs 6 
Pill ſend thee help, though it ſeem chance tothee, . ' 


%%% 
; ; "a bh 7 


* 


| Of certain Fiſner mn. 


'1ſh- __ 
and 

had 

Id a 

zped , | 
1d fl / Ertain Fiſher-men dragg'd a Net in the Sea, 
inte which when they felt to be heavy, they skipp'd 


led in the Net. But when as they drew the Net to 
Land, they ſaw few Fiſhes. bur a great Stone in the 
Net, they were very ſad. One of them that was 
| very ancient, ſaid wittily to his Fellows; Set your 
ght; Hearts at eaſe, for Sorrow is the Siſter of Mirth. For 


often 


ght one ought to foreſee chances that are like to fall; 
and that he may bear them more eaſily, to perſuade. 


himſelf that they will come to paſs. 


deaf The Moral. This Fable fignifieth, that he that re- 
ful werbreth Man's Condition, is not daunted in Adverſity. 
near. 
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5 Fiſhermen were glad, becauſe the Net 
They drew was fad, hoping therein to get 


| Good ftore of Fiſh, Bur finding a great Stone 


Within the Net, and Fiſhes few or none, 
Thea they let go their Nez, and much bemoan 


Its heavineſs, which cauſes theirs. But one 


Of grave content among them chears the reſt: 
Let not this unexpected draught mo'eſt | 
Your minds due temper ; for, my Mates, ye ought 
To have for ſeen this chance, and to have thought 
It poſſible that ſuch a chance might come; 
So had it been not ſad nor burthenſome. 
| The Moral. 


He that wonld not be broken with the weight 


of aaverſe haps, "muſt eaſe them with fore-ſight, 


X S Of P's. Fables. 
| 5 B. 153. 
of an Old Man that wiſed fer Death. - 


N. Old man carrying a bundle of Sticks out of 
a Wood upon his ſhou'ders, being wearied by 
the long way, laying his Bundle on the Ground wiſh- 
ed for Death. Lo, Death comes, and asks him the 
reaſon why he. called him: Then quoth the Od 
Man, That thou -mighteſt lay this Bundle of Sticks 
on my Shoulders. | | 
The Moral. This Fable fignifieth, that whoſoever is 


deſirous of Life, though it be ſulject to @ thouſand Dan- 
gers, yet it doth always avoid Death, | 
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N Ancient Man whoſe aged Shoulders bore 
Of Wood a Burthen homewards, wearied ſore, 
Threw down his gurthen, and began to grieve 
That he in ſuch Eternal Pains did live 
Tten doth he wiſh and call for Death; and lo 
Death comes, and asks my Grandſire, what to do? 


Then he his call recalling, and now more 


Weary of 's wiſh, than ot his pain before, 


Said, He call'd Death ro heave his Wood again 
Upon his Zack, not caſe him of his Pain, 


„ The Merl 3 > ES 


Though preft with thouſand Tyrments, Life doth pleaſs 
Still more chan Death, though Death all Torments eaſe. 


FAB. 
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F A B. 156. 2 | 
4 9 ; 6 N j ; # I's X 3 : 1 
Of the Woman and the Phyſiciagn. 
1 | . | 1 
3 a 
4 2 . 7 . 
| * 
* 
A Nold Woman being troubled with an Inflamma- 
tion in her Eyes, ſent for a Phyſic ian to cure her, 
promiſing to give him a good Fee, if ſhe were cared 
of that Diſcaſe ; but if ſhe were not freed of it, ſhe a- 
greed that ſhe would owe nothing. But the Phy- 
ſician as often as he went to cure her, did fo often car 


ry ſomething out of her Houſe by ſtealth The Wo- 
man therefore, after her ſore Eyes were cured, when 
me ſaw none of her Goods in her Hov{-, the denied 
to pay the Doctor, demanding the Fee which ſhe had 
agreed for: wherefore when ſhe was ſurd, the denied 
not the Bargain; but that ſhe was cured of her fore 
1 Eyes, ſhe denied that ſtoutly; laying, When I was 
blind, I ſaw my Houſe futniſhed with ſtore of Houſe 
hold goods, but now that I fee, as the Door faith, 
» Tperccive nothing to be at my Houle. 


The Moral. This Fable ſhewet h, that Mn that are 
given "to coverouſneſs, do oftentimes contr@aif} em- 


. felyes 2 | 
3 A 


\ 
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1 Woman, troubled with Sore Eyes, did call 
EFor an Hedge Doctor's help, whoſe worſhip ſhall 

Have, if he cure her, a round Sum; but gain, 

If he do fail, his Labour for his pain. , 5 

Agreed; the Cure is tedious, and the Wretch, 

When e er he comes to dreſs her, ſtill doth fetch 

And carry fomewhat of her Goods away, 

Till her whole Houſhold-ſtuff was gone aſtray. 

Her eyes are cur'd at laſt. But when ſhe ſpies 

That all her goods were gone, ſhe then denies 

The Leech his Money; he for's Debt doth ſue 

His Patient, ſhe at Bar ſays Tis not Se 3 

re 


The Cure is not effected; for when 
She was but pure, now ſhe's pure blind 

She faw her Houſe wel] furniſh'd, now 
Says ſhe is cur'd, the there no goods can fee. 


The Moral. e : 


&  Covetour men for gain fall oft belye, 
Aud contradif} themſelves moſt ſpamefully. 
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X S OP"; Fables. 
714 B. 157. 
Of the two Enemies. 


WO Men, that were at deadly enmity betw:x 

. themſelves, ſail'd in one Veſſel. And becaule 
one of them could not endure to ſtand in the ſame 
place, with the other, one fate at the Head, and thz 
other at the Stern. Now a Storm was riſen, aud 
the ſhip was in danger, he that ſat at the head, asked 
the Pilot of the ſhip, what part of the ſhip would 
be firſt funk ? And when the Pilot had told him, The 
ſtern : he ſaid, It will not now trouble me to digy ifs 
I bur Ze my Enemy to die before me. 


; "The Meral. The Fable - ſignifieth, that an Eumy g 

eften chuſerh to undo. himſelf, ſo he may bus une bi- 

Þ O deadly Foes, who mortal hatred bare 
To each other, together ſhipped are, 

Ang ail together in one ſhip. But ſee, 

5 A elt by. Land, by Sea they diſag re: 

" The Maſter of the ſhipyleT they might wreak 

Themſclves ab, doth lodge one in the ke i 
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The Moral. 
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of the Boy and Fortune. 


8 
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The other in the Poop. Anon behold, 

A Tempeſt riſen frighteth. the moſt bold 
And Weather-beaten Sailers; every Wave 
Threat'neth the gaping Veſſel with a Grave; 
Then he that in the Ship's Fore-caſtle ſate 
With the Ship-maſter doth expoſtulate, _ 
Whether the Poop or Beat would ſooner be 
Sunk, if the Waves prevail'd; The Poop, quoth he; 

Then, quoth the Spightful. man, I ſhall not grieve 

Io die, fince that my Foe I ſhall out-live. 


5 ; 
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V 
Their Souls through hate, and Iuft their Foes to 41. 
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V \/ Hen a Boy ſlept by a Well, Fortune came 
0 thither, and raiſed him up, ſaying, Ariſe 


1 and ger thee hence quickly, becauſe, if thou 
mouldeſt fall into tre Well, all Men wou'd blame 
not thy want of Wit, bur me, Fortune, 


> <a 


( > age: 
. 
* 


oe 
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g 


At a Pit's brink with Water very deep; 
Whom Fortune wakes: Good Boy, quoth me, ariſe 
And get thee hence, for if by Precipice 

Thou ſhould'ſt miſcarry, no Man for the ſame 
Thy want of heed, but all will Fortune blame, 


O on a time a certain Boy did ſleep 


The Moral. 


Men fill cry out of Fort une, though they fall 
Through their own Faults into their Dangers all. 


| F AB. 159. 
Of the Mice and the Cat. 
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A, Cat perceiving that there were meny Mice in a 
& certain Houſe, went thitker, and catching ſome- 
times one, and ſometimes mother, ſhe killed very © 
many and eat them. But when the re ſaw they 
were waſted every day, being got altogerher, they 
ſaid with themſelves, For the future we muſt nor go 
down below, if we would nor all be de{tcoyed, but 
we mult tarry here above, whither the Ca, cannot 
55 W come. 
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- come. But the Cat, when ſhe underflood the Mice; 


Plot counterfeiting her ſelf to be dead, hang'd her 


ſelf⸗ by the hinder feet about a Poſt, which was faſt. 


ned to the Wall. One of the Mice peeping down 


from above, as ſoon as it knew it was ehe Cat, ſaid, 


not unwittingly; Ho Friend, if I knew for certain 
that thou wert the Cat, I would not come down. 


The Moral. The Fable fgnißeth, that a diſcreet 
Man, if he be once deceived, doth no more truſt gloſeng 
and diſſembling Men. | | 


A Cat, too powerful for the little Mice, 
Afſults them ſingle, and by that device 
Devours a multitude ; till at the laſt — 
(When the Mice ſaw their number daily waſte) ) 
They call a gen'ral Council, and decree, 
That thenceforth none ſhould fo advent'rousbe _ 
To ſtraggle down, but cloſely to remain 
Above, and in theſe bounds themſelves contain, 
Whither the Cat by no means could aſcend. 
To this command all glad attention lend, 
And not a Mouſe peeps forth. The Cat at length 
Suſpe&s the Plot, and thinks, now wit, not ſtrength, 
Muſt wo'k her ends: Who feigning her ſelf dead, 
Upon a Poſt her hind Legs faſtened, © 
And downwards hangs, by that means to deceive 
The Mics : Yet they her falſhood not believe, 
But ſcoffing cry, This is too weak a bait 
T'intrap us now: go practice thy deceit 
With thofe who never thy deluſion knew, 
Perchance fuch eahic fools may credit you. 


ow The Moral. 


| Burnt Children dre au the Fire; Een fo by one 
| Miſchance inſtrafted, wiſe mm future ſhun, 


FAB 
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FAB 0 f 
of the Ape and the Fox. 5 . 


A N Ape danced ſo neatly at the meeting of the 
brute beaſts, that he was preſently made King 
by the conſent-of almoſt all. - But the Fox 9 


um, as he led the Ape thither where he had ſeen fleſh 


5 


WE 


aid in a Trap in a Ditch, he ſaid to him, In this 


Iplace Treafure is hid, which by. the Law belongeth 
to Kings: Wherefore ſeeing it is thine by Law, do 


thou thy ſelf take it. The Ape coming haſtily thi- 
ther, by the Fox's perſwaſion, as ſoon as he perceived 
bimſelf caught in a Trap, blamed the Fox roundly, 
vhich had beguiled him. The Fox ſaid to him pret- 


ily, O thou Fool, who thoughteſt, when Fortune 
bad advanced thee, that thou wert worthy to rule 


wer others? 

The Moral. The Fable fignifieth, that be that raſbly 
et? u any thing, doth raſhly fall into trouble, and is 
nughed to ſeorn by every bod. 


wy Among 
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Roaſted that ſhe ſhould by confent of them 


Be King, and wear the Regal Diadem. & 
hich the Fox envying, when he had found, 
A ſ:cret Trap plac'd underneathithe Ground 


* 


And baited with raw Fleſh, by ſly Deceit 


He draws the Ape along, ſhews her the Bait, 
And tells her where ſome. hidden. Treaſure.lay, 
None but the hands of Kings might bear away. 
So wills the Ape to enter and 
Her right. The Ape dig eaſily 
The crafry Fox, anil vent | 
Which ſhe no ſooner touch'd, bur the pot Ape 
Was faſt inclos'd, where having ſtaid a while, 

She raileth at the Fox, who with a ſmile 
This Anſwer gives, Fond Ape, why doſt complain? 
In that ſtrong Kingdom thou may'ſt ſolely reign, 


The Moral. 


Who raſbly ſo doth place of Rule aſpire, 
And crown themſelbes in their own fond de ſire, re 
have reach d their wiſh, fall in ſome ſnare, 


Der they 
And by the common People ſcoſfed are. 


— 3 
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ures on the 
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A Mong the Beaſts a gen'ral Council held, 
The Ape fantaſtick (with Ambition ſwell'd) 
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of Jupiter and the Crow. 
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FAY 


bg uf being deſirous to make a King over the fly- 
ing Creatures, appointed a Day of meeting for 
the Birds, that he that was the faireſt mighe be ſer 
King over them ; which thing the Crow-perceived 
before-hand, and being privy to his own Uglineſs, 
having gathered other Feathers from here and there, 
he trickt himſelf up, and made himſelf _ fineſt of 
them all. The appointed Day comes, the Birds come 


Ito the meeting: When Jupiter had a mind to make 


4 B. 


the Crow King over the Birds for his fineneſs, the 
Birds took it ill, and every one plucked her own 


Feathers from the Crow, but the Crow being bereft of 


others Feathers, remained a Crom at the laſt, as ſhe 
Wa RG. . EY 
The Moral. The Fable fiznifieth, that he that de- 
pendeth on other Mens things, when they are loſt, it 
will clearly appear to every Body what he is. 5 
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5 to Meat, the Dog pre ſe 


234 AS OP Fable, 
Neat Jove, deſigning to the Fowls of th. Air 


The faireſt for a King, bids them repair 


Ata ſetday to him Th' aſpiring Crow, 


Which did his own Deformity well know, 


With others Plumes adorns it ſelf moſt gay. 


But now when Jove at the appointed diy 

Would have deſign d him King for Beauties ſake ; 

The reſt of Birds that in great Duazeon take, 
And Pluck their Plumes from the aſpiring Crow, 
Croſſing all hopes of his advancement ſo. 


The Moral. 


such Iſſues commonly their Suits attend, 


I hoſe hopes on others, not themſelves depend, 


: F A 3 162. 


A Smith had a Dog which always ſlept whilſt he 

. himſelf ſtruck the Iron; but when he went 

ntly got up, and eat what was 
| | thrown 


ir 


Ithing the Smith minding, he ſaid to the Dog : 


Iriſeſt, and fawneſt upon me. 


e ſeverely puniſhed. 


: K S O Pes Fable. 235 
thrown down under the Table, were it Bones or o“ 
ther ſuch things, without any more adoe. Which 


Wretch, I know not what I ſhill do; for while I FE 
ſtrike the Iron, thou continually ſleepeſt, and lieſt 3 
idle : Again, when I begin to eat, thou preſently J 


The Moral. This Fable fignifieth, that Slothful and 
Drowſie Perſons, that live upon others Labours, are 10 


While that the Smith ſweat at his Forge, ſtill 
But whenſoever the Smith fate at Meat, (ſlept; 
The Cur would forthwith rife, and fall to Eat - 
The Bones and Scraps which fell the Board beſides. 
But when the Smith obſerv'd his Tricks, he chides, 
Rates anddoth bang his Dog, being very wroth 
For his ill-tim'd attendance, and worſe ſloth. 
Ha, lazy Curr, quoth he, what Torments ſquare 
With thy Deſerts, which ſo ill ſhapen are? 
Thou ſtill doſt wake, fawn, wait to fill thy Gorge, 
But ſteepeſt ſtill, while I toilat my Forge. 


The Moral. 


Thoſe lazy Knaves a ſharp reproof deſerve, # - 
Who live on that for which they de not ſerve, 


A Cur of old, that by a Smith was kept, | 
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436 A@ASOP's Fables. 


＋ 4 b. 163. 


. Of 4 Mule. 


Male, being fed fit with too much Barley, 
rew wanton, becauſe ſhe was too fat; and 


Haid wi her felf,, A Horſe was my Sire, which was 


a very good Courſer, and Jam like him in all things. 
A little after it fell out that the Mule was to run full 


ſpeed; but when ſhe tired in the Race, ſhe ſaid, Woe 


is me, poor Wretch, who thought I had been a Hor- 
ſes Daughter, but now I remember that an Aſs was 
my Sire. | 


The Moral. The Fable fignifieth, that Fool. forget 


znemfeloes in their proſperity ; bat in adverſity they often 
{ee their own Error, 7» 


80 P's Fables. ©" =P 


A Pamper'd Mule, through fat and eaſe, grew 


And wanton, boaſting to her ſelf a/oud (proud, 
How like a gallent Steed, her Sire. ſhe was 
In worth and fleetneſs. But it came to pals, 
Soon after this, the Mule was forc'd to run 
A tedious way. Now when her Courſe: was done, 


Wellrtir'd and out of Breath Ah wretch, quoth the, 


I thought my Sire a Horſe; but now I fee. 
Some dull Afs me begat upon a. Mare, 
My Feet and Breath ſo flow, ſo ſhortned are. 


+: The Moral, 
Fools. i „ Proſperi 7 deigu not ro know 


Themſelves, but feetheir Errors, once brought low. 
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ES O P's Fables. | 


a 5 F A B. 164. ; 
Of a Phyſician. 


4 


0 


" A Phyſician when a ſick Man chansed to die; 

whom he had in Cure, ſaid to them that car. 
ried the Corps to be buried, If that Man had kept 
himſelf from Wine, and made uſe of Clyſters, he 
would not have died. One of thoſe that were there, 

ſaid wittily to the Phyſician, Ho, Doctor, that Ad- 
vice ſhould bave'been given when it might have done 
good ; not now, when itcan do no good at all. 


The Moral. The Fable fignifieth, that when Advice 
— 4 good, to give is at that time indeed to befudl a 
ena, 4 | | 
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Teech, of whom and pain his Patient dy'd, 
A Thus to the Bearers of the Corps repli d; 
his Man bad liv'd yet, had he Clyſters us d, 
And wine refrain'd ; both which ſince he refus'd 
le Now is dead; One of the ſtanders by 
Thus twitted the Phyſician wittily, 
This counſel had been fit for you to give 
When your unhappy Patient yet did live. 
For your advice and Receipts are in vain 
Now he is dead; nay worſe, they bring no gain, 
4 | | 


The Moral, 


Who lets occaſion /lip, and then pretends 
lo love by after counſels, mocks his Friends. 
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2 Wt ©: A ASOP's Fables. 


If ſome God would reſtore it. Jove, to try 


At the Sea-fide. But as he hies apace _ 
Jo ſeek his Gold, by Joves decree, Thieves do 
Surprize him. He, ſo they will let him go, 


They never ſcruple unto men 50 He, 


FAB 16. 
Of the Sick and Lying Beggar. 
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„ A. I. 


A Sick Man vows (a firanger unto Wealth) 
An Hwnared Becwes to offer for his health, 


His thankfulneſs and Vow's ſincerity, 
Recovers him The Poor mas (who behind 
Hand was, ſo could not pay his Vow in kind} 
N<clolves an heap of Beef bones ſhould ſuffice, | 
And offers them to Fove for Sacrifice. 
Jove thus deluded doth a Dream convey | 
To ſhew the falſe Vow-breakerc that there lay 
An Hundred Pounds in Gold in ſuch a place, 


* 


An Hundred Pound doth promiſe. T hey relye 
Upon his word, He freed is by his lye. Nut 


tho have broke promiſe with the Deity, + 


* 
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E 8 O P's Fables. ; 
F 4 B. 166. 


"Leeping without a Door a Dog did lie; 
On whom the Wolf did ſeize unwarily, - 
nd would have ſlain him, till with Speeches fair 
he Dog intreats him yet his life to ſpare, 
Till he could fatter grow; as yet be ſaw 
is skin ſtuck to his ribs, his fleſh but raw, 
\nd little worth; but if he pleas'd to ſtay 
A while for him, his Maſter the next day 
His Nuptials kept, providing ſumptuous Feaſts, 
or entertainment of invited Gueſts. : 
nd there ſhould he have happy time to feed, 
And gather fleſh ; then if the Wolf had netd, 
is life he would into his hands commit, 
And he at pleaſure ſhould diſpoſe of it. L 
Whereat the Wolf diſmiſt him, Homeward ſtalks 
The Dog ; the Wolf into the Foreſt walks 
Put e'er long time was ſpent, the Wolf retires 
\nd full performance of the Dog requires 
Df his laſt promiſe ; but the Dog within, 


ye 


Then ſleeping ſafe enough, reply'd again, 3 
Tea, Wolf, when next I nod without the Door, 
Take me, and truſt to Nuptial Feaſts no more. 

1 = 8 „ 


4 * 8 P's Fables, 
i The Moral. 


"Tis Wiſdom when You once a Danger fhux, 
Never again imo like Hazards run. 
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F 4 B. 167. 55 
Of the Lion and the Bull. 
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A Lion, loth to enter a pitcht Field | 
To take a mighty Bull, about him wheel'd ' 
Some while at diſtance; then approaching near, 
Invites the BuZ to Supper, for whoſe cheer 

j He ſaid be kilt'd a Sheep; the Ball agre:s, 4 

BE Attends him to the Den; but when he ſees 
I ̃ here many Spit, and many Cauldrons deep, 
And Por, good ſtore, he can deſcry no Sheep, 

7 He ruſheth out in haſte, and gets away: 
And when his ask d why he would not ſtay; 
li! ....-Recauſe. quoth he, your Tools mere fit do ſeem 
"it Jo dreſs a Bull, than Sheep, in my eſteem. — 
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ff Pretenees ave tranſparent to the Wiſe, = 
. ken the drift of gilded Fal ſities. 25 
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F 4 B. 168. 
the Lion in Love. 
MARS 3 
* 


A Lion once a Country Laß did love: 

Whom to obtain, he did reſolve to move 
The Clown, her Father, that he would give wax 
Unto their Marriage, the Clown ſays, Nay. 

Jugg ſhall not wed a Beaſt, I trow. But when 

He ſaw how ſtern the Lien look'd him, then 

Having bethought him better, he's content, 

But that his Daughter's fearful to be rent 

n pieces by his Claws and Teeth ; if he = 
Will quit himſelf of thoſe, his Daughrer's free, 
And wed her when he pleaſe. The Lover then 
Sticks not to quit his Claws and Teeth ; but when 
Unarm'd, his Sweet-heart he demands, the Clown 
Purſues him with a Club, to knock him down. 


The Moral. | 


Love Fools his Captives ; they with eaſe are tane ; 
Vho in their Fee confide, are brought io laue. 
aa cs 8 With — — — — 1 W — Vere 
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E S O P's Fables. 


F AB, 16g. 


Of the Lioneſs and the Fox. 


A I yonesſ and Reynard ſtrove a 9 15 


The worth of things not in their numerous lift, 
{But in their noble FO aoth- conſiſt, 


| W hich of them twain were by their. Progeny 4 

*Enobled moſt. The Fox her ſelf die p nde --- O 

I'th' number of her Cubs, and doth . N 

The Lyoneſ;, cauſe ſne but one brought forth. T 

The Lyoneſs replies, Her Off ſpring's worth 'By 

Accrews not from their Number, their renown D, 

[i Springs from their Nobleneſs, whereto the Crown T 

9 And Empire of the Brutes was due: öh 

. That ſhe produc'd but one at once, twas true; I 

is But he a Lyon is, and ſhall command A; 

4 re rule o'er all the Reynarads in the land. * 

1 The Moral, | | 
32 
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; XS OP's Fables. 


F.A B.:. 190. 
Of the Wolf and the Lamb. 


Occ:fion *gainſt the Lamb, that it might die, 
Not as by wrong, but as deſervedly. 


Then doth he charge the Lamb, that ſhe had long 


Heaped upon him injuries and wrong, 
Devour'd his Paſture, drank his Waters dry. 


The harmleſs trembling. Lamb doth then reply; 


She but new yeancd was, ſo could not eat 


His Grafs ; nor drink-his Waters; all her Meat 
And Drink was her Dam's Milk. The Wolf at this- 


In rage replies, Sweet Lamb, although I miſs 
To ſolve your Sophiſms, Vil not fail to feed 


On you; and ſo hecat he Lamb with ſpeed. 


The Moral. 


Thus Innocence is ſtil oppreſt by force : | 
Mens cruel Minds being deaf to ad remorſe, 


A wolf ſurpriz'd a ſtraggling Lamb, but yet 
Word not uſe open force, but ſought to get 
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Ss O Ps Fables 


F A B. . 
Of the Fighting Cocks. 


T*' WO cok: long fought; at length Who had the 
For ſhame into a Havel runs, nor durſt (worſt, 

Come forth again to fight. Tie Victor proud, 

Flies on the Houſes top, and crows aloud, 


In token of his Victory; mean while 
A rav'ning Eagle doth hi: C:owing ſpoil ; 
Who ſtooping, the triumphant Vickor tears, 


And to her Neſt him to her Eaglets bears. 


Which when the Craven ſpies, he marcheth out, 
And Lords it o'er the Hens, as Victor ſtout. 


The Moral. 


They oft are croft, and fall, to quell their Pride, 2 


Who in proſperity too much confiae, 
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FS O P's Fable. | 247 


a” 2 172. 


of the Deer and the Fawn. 


5 Deer more ſwift of Foot and large of ſize, 
the And better arm'd with Horns againſt ſurprixe, 
vorſti Than were the Dogs, was ask'd the Reaſon Why, 

By a young Fawn he did ſo dread the Cx 
Of Hounds. The Deer replies, The Reaſons all 

That cauſe my fear, I maſt confeſs. are ſmall :- 

Yet though I be ſo qualifi'd as now l 
Lou have declar'd my heart, I know not how, 

: Is on a ſudden ſo poſſeſt with fear, 
ut, I cannot chuſe but run when I them hear. 
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Natural Cowaras by ne Rhetorick can 
Be Height ned to the Valour of a Man, 
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"248 E 5 O Pe Fables. 


F. 4 B. 173. 
074 upiter and the Bee. 


N Nce on a time a Bee to Jove did bring . 
| ? A doſe of Honey for an offering: h 
ö 1 Wherefore the pleaſed God bids her demand 4 
1} Her liſt, and ſhe ſhould have it our of hand. on 
14 Quoth ſhe then, To thy hand- maid grant, great King 
14 And Gd of Gods, that whoſoe er I ſting, | a 
19! For rifling of my Hives may forthwith die. | 

Zove troubled at her ſtrange requeſt, is ſnie, 

And loth to grant it ; then replies, Oh Bee, 

Let it ſuffice that I do grant to thee, ET 

That if thou ſting ſuch riflers, and there leave Pe 


Thy Sting, that Sting ſhall thee of life bereave. BA 
| The Moral. 


| VVV | 
God's juſt Decree doth oft heap on us thoſe 
i which we pray may fall upon our foes, » ah 
EONS 1 14 | | F AB 
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ES OV Fables. 


F.#t ®: 1. 
Of the Unfortunate Fly. 
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N Pot of fleſh being ſeething on the fire, 

A Fly by chance into the ſame did fall,” 
he heat and 3 whereof made her expire; 
At which the Hy, ſeeing no help at al! 
For her eſcape, thus ſpeaks; Why ſhould I grieve 
At ſuch a noble Death? > for if Idie, | 

am not ſtarv'd annd pin'd, my fate receive, 
Wanting relief my need to ad 


The Moral. 


Death unreſiſted Wiſe Men newer fear, 
Bur with an equal mind all ſufferings bear. 
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F UB. 175. 
Of the Young-Man and the Swallow. 
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a A Y.outhful Spend: hrift that had waſted. all 
= - His Father's Legacy, which was not ſmall 
(His Cloaths alone excepted) chanc'd to ſet 
Eyes on a Swallow flying (when as yet | 
Md. winter ſcarce was paſt ;) whence he doth think 
Summer at hand, and pawns his Cloaths for Drink. 
Soon after this, half ſtarv'd with Cold, he ſees 
That very Swallow ready for to freeze i 
Jo death: to whom, Unlucky Bird, quoth he, 
Thou haſt alike undone thy ſelf and me. 


The Moral: 


Viſcoſonable Acts not long endure, 
And. wanton laviſpneſs brings want be ſure. 
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F A B. 180. 


Of the Child ana the Scorpion- 


Nce on a time, a Sun. ſpine Summers. day 

Invites a Child into the the Field to play; 
Where his low- pitch delight ſet him on work 
To catch. Graſboppers, that now leap, now lurk - . 
Beneath the Graſs, as if to find him play; 
Following his Game, he came at length where lay 


Alittle Scorpion lurking, which he thought 


A Graſhopper, and ſtooping down he ſought 

To take ir. But the Scorpion who foreſaw 

The Child's Simplicity ; bids him withdraw 
His Hand, and live at quiet, leſt he be 
Slain by an unexpected Deſtiny. 


The Moral, 


Men. after Pleaſures like to Children run, 
Nos knowing what to follow, what to ſhun, 


+ . 1 * 
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Partridge taken, and at point to die, 
2 Beſpeaks the Falconer with piteous cry, 
That if he let her free, ſhe will ſeduce 
More Partriages into his Net, and uſe 
Her beſt Endeavour, during Life, to give 
Him due requital, if he'l] let her live. 
Nay now, quoth he, the rather I'll thee fla 
Becauſe thou wouldꝰ ſt thy Friends to Death 


The Moral. 
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F . x81 
Of the Falconer and the Partridge. 
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They that by Treachery would harm their Friends, 
Come juſtly oft to ſudden evil Ends, : 


B. 


| K S O P's Fables. 
| . | 
Of the Hare and the Snail. 


Hare derides a Snail for her flow Feet: | 
Who anſwers, That the Hare ſhould know how 
The Snail is, if ſhe will but run a Race, (fleet 
And point an Umpire to appoint the Place, 
And mete it out; and the Race run, decide 
Whether hath won; then Wat in ſcorn repli'd, 
Thou doſt not know my ſpeed, but fince you dare 
Challenge, we'll try : 4 Match; Done. 'Then the Hare 
Points Reynard for their Judge, the Viſeſi Brute: 
The Snail (the Liſts appointed) to confure _ 
Wat's jeering Confidence, ſets out with ſpeed, 
\nd marching forward with induſtrious heed, 
Ind diligence, ſans ceafing ; till at laſt, 
At the Race end; Vat loytered as faſt, 
onfiding in her ſwiftneſs, ſleeps. and then 
\waking runs to the Race end; but when 


”- 


She ſees the Snail there firſt, with ſhame Wat quits 
Her vain Conceit, and vainer bragging fits. - 
| The Moral. e 
ean Parts with Pains and Diligence, effet 
lnings fooner, than great Parts with like neglect. 
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In Mens Adverſities more grievous Blows 
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E s O P Fables, 


F A B. 183. 
Of the Willow-tree and the Ax. : 
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N E that would cleave a Willow he had fell'd, 
Made Weges of it; hich when it beheld, 

Preſaging » hert fore they wers made it groanqd, 
And thus its grievous Uſages bemoan'd: | 
The (Stranger) 4xe I grieve not at alone, 
Wherewith ien fell me; but my Grief and Moan 

Imbitter'd is, becauſe out of my Side 

Wedges are made, my Body to divide. 


The Moral. 
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ron 


Are giv'n by falſe Friends, than profeſſed Fees. 
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x s O pos Fables. 
F 4 B. 184. 


Of the Pomegranate and the Pippin-Tree. 
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"HE Pomgranate and Pippin. Tree contend - 
For Excellence long time; but in the end, 
[After much Conteſt, when the greater Trees 
ad ſought in vain, to ſettle their ſtirr'd Lees; 
FAnd to compoſe their Difference, a Buſh | 
in From the near Hedge among them in doth ruſh, 
\nd hearing their Debate, Enough, quoth he, 
Ye have already ſtrove; be rul'd my me, 
t Friends, and your Contention ſurceaſe 
Now ye both pine, but both ſhall thiive in peace. 
This moves the Trees. 


The Moral. 


Thus mean Folks compoſe 
4e Differences of more potent Foes, 
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E S O P's Fables. 


＋ A N 185. 
Of the Mole and her Dam. 
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1 . . E Mole a Creature blind by Nature is, 

»f Yet thus ſpake once unto his Dam : I wis 
Some ſtrange ſtrong-ſcenting Odor I reſent ; 
And by and by, ere they much Ground had went, 

He ſees a mighty Furnace ; then he hears 175 
A noiſe of Anvil drumming in his Ears; 
To whom his Dam in Merriment replies, 
He wanted Noſe and Ears as well as Eyes. 


1 . | The Moral. 


Great Talkers, and great Boafters, moſt of all, 
Profeſſng great things, are convinc d in ſmall, 


F 4B. * * 


AES OPs Fable. | 


F 4 B. 136. 
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Nee on a Time the Partridges and Waſps, 
So peſtered with Thirſt, that each one gaſps 
As well for Life as Water, jointly tend bbs. 
Io beg it of a Farmer; where they blend, 
and mix their begging with large Proffers ; ſay, 
hey for his Waters will due Thanks repay. 
The Partridges to dig his Vneyards proffer, 
That th* Vines may bear full Cluſters ; the Waſps offer 
As largely, they by compaſſing it round,  __ 
ſecure from Thieves will guard the Farmer's Ground. 
To whom, quoth he, My Yoke of Oxen ſe, 
hat till my Ground. /n, promiſing for me; 
Wherefore is it not fitter do you think, | 130 
That they that earn their Waters, than you, drink 


1 
The Moral. if 
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If, 
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Wiſe Men Benevolence ſhould never ſhow 
B. ID u/cleſs idle Drone: 3 "tis Wiſgun for 


| % TRE: 
iſe Men | 
= Wicked Men have Hill ſome evil Drift. 


SOP Fable. 
F 4B. 187. 


Of Jupiter and the Serpent. 


Jose ſolemnizing with a ſumptuous Feaſt, 

$ His Nuptials, was preſented by each Beaſt: 

All Brutes according to their Power bring, 

Thereto in duty bound, an Offering. 
The Serpent mongſt the reſt a Roſe-bud crops 


9 


And bearing it in his invenom'd Chops, 


Pre ſents Jobe with it; which when Jove beheld, 


With great averſeneſs he the Gift repell'd : 
Adding, That though he pleaſingly accepts 
Preſents from all, the Serpent s he excepts. 


5 1 The Moral. 
are well per ſaaded that * Gi 
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| Tn E Ape brings forth :o young Quer, tut aff. Qs 


Is ſtrangled by her in her ſleep at Night, 


ow. 


XS OPs Falles. 263 3 
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FAB A 
of the fondling Ape. 5 
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And nurſeth only one: Some ſay neglets 
And leaves the other to his Shifts, and hates 
But ſee the ruling power of the Fate, & 
The Brat wherein the Dam did ſo delight, _ 


Or over-laid; and ſo the Brat ſhe hates 
Her Darling proves, and thrives ; ſo wills the Fates, 


Ds The Moral. i * 


Mens Forecaſt and Devices oft to naught 
By God's v'ereruling Providence are brought. 
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3 F A B. 159. 9 
2 Of the Man and the Flea, 4 

19 | | Off 
|} GL F 
It 00 
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| 5 HE little ea, whoſe only Fd 

Sh. Is gain'd by ſucking of the Blood, 
if With eager thirſt had ſeiz'd upon 
8 Ones Fleſh, and ſtuck ſo faſt thereon, 
| Tha! ere _—_ by her was made, 
'N The Man his Hand upon her laid, 

And ſhe his Priſoner became. 

„ The Flea affrighted at the ſame, 

| bi Intreats the Man, he would forgive 

« This firſt Offence. and ler her live; 

C Since ſhe but little harm could do, 

* Beſides, by Nature prone thereto: 

38 To whom the Man this Anſwer gave; 

NL By ſo much Jeſs ought I to ſave 

1 Your Life when prone to Miſchief, you 

+ _Can no one Deed of Virtue ſhew: _ 

But if your Strength could equalize 

Four Will in hourly Villanies, 

1 Would ſtill perſiſt: Which to prevent, 

1 »Tis fit a ſudden Puniſhment : 

Should cut you off, leſt other Men 

i Receive like Hurts from you agen. The 


ASOPs Fables. 
The Moral. | 
Or great or ſmall th) Offence, the power of Law 
And Fuſtice, with ſeverity muſt aw? 


Offenders, future miſchiefs to prevent, 7 
Let, by to frequent pardon, inſolent 

Pre ſumptuous Hale ail ours, fe ſbt in crimes, \ ö | 

Mith villanous Examples fill the Times. 13 4 
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Of the Man and the Gnat. 14 ; | 
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A Gnat in wonted manner flies about, | 
And lighting on the bare Foot of a Lowe, 
do ſmartly kiſs'd, that he enrag'd with pain, 
Would with his Nails the Caprive Gnat have ſlain. 
but the Gnat skipping from between his hands, 
Avoids her doom The Low? then thus demands, 
O Hercules that wont to Death to bring | 
Things harmfn), wilt nor aid me gainſt this thing? 


i The Mor al. 


They ao prophane God" 4 Name, that on him Call 8 
Phe I every trivial hap and worthleſs thrall. e 
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Wbich heſhould moſt affect. His firſt kind Wife a 


She from his grifled Head and Beard doth cull 
All the black Hairs: His ſecond gray doth pull: 
That he or old, or youthful might appear; 


23 $830 P's Fables. 


; „ 191. 
Of an old Man and his two Wives. 


- 
7 


NE full of Years, but very luſty grown, 
With one Wife could not reſt content alone, 

But he muſt Wed again. Contention grew | 

Betwixt his Wives, his old one and his new, 


Thus plots to gain his Love, and end the ſtrife: 


And whom he moſt reſembled, ſo to ſteer 

His Love to them. But they ſo often ſtriv'd, 
That, through the ir Emulation, they depriv'd 
The poor Man of his Ornament in Hair, 


And made his Head quite bald, his Face quite bare. 


5 : The Moral. . hd 
_ This ſhews that Wedlock equal Years doth crave, Fr. 
And when thin haſt got one Foot in the Graue 2 


Mat ned with Venus, left grown bald, inſtead | 
Hair, - ſome other thing adorn thy Head, © © 
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| F 4 B, 192. | 
of the Promiſer. 


18 295 [a ck, and given © 'er Ne 
By his Phyſicians, now begins t' implore 


is God for help, and if God ſend him health, 
Promiſeth, (though he ſcanty were in Wealth 
An Hetacomb of Oxen, at his riſe, 
o offer up a thankful Fa e 
But where are th' hundred Oxen, quoth his Wife, 
o Offer, if thy God ſhould ſpare thy Life? 
To whom her Husband made this weak reply, 
God ads not ask them, for behold I die. 


- 


are. The Moral. 


dead, and ab hor their Panities, whe uſe 
To make their Tongues to idle Talk a Sluce : 
Who to their Promiſes give ſuch-a ſcope, 
That 7 Perform them wa Mt A not hope. 
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A1 3. 193. 
Of the Frogs. 


Brace of Frogs liv'd once upon a time 
Within a Poo], tiil drought had bak'd the flime, 
And ſpent the Water ; then theſe Mates leapt on 
To ſeck another Pool: And having gone V 
A little way, they find a Pit with fteep 
\ Deſcent, well water'd, being very deep A ] 
At ſight of which, quoth one, Come Mate, beho!d;-""* 
Let's jump in hither, where we may be bold; The 
The Sun, our envious Parent, cannot dry | Ah 
Our envi'd Store Her Mate made this reply, The 
If this Store alſo fail us, How ſhall we 
Aſcend from this ſo vaſt profundity ? 


The Moral, 


Look Fer you leap, rememb ring this ſad Truth, 
That raſh Attempts are waited on by Touth, 


F 48 
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F A B. 194. . 
Of the Cock and the Dog. 


Ln Sr LEON, rs OR ers... ts 


lime, 


as \ \ Hen Brutes could ſpeak, a Cock and Dog agreed 
To take a Walk, and for their better ſpeed, 
IA League offenſive and defenſive plight. 
od. Ntrengthned with that. they travel, and when Night 
"JT he Earth's Shade ſtain them, Chaunticleer aſcends. 
A hollow Tree, the Dog at th' Root.defends-- 
The Fort: between them k:eping Watch and Ward. 
The Cock of courſe doth crow, and is o'erheard-. 
By Reynard paſſing by: who forthwith bends - 
His courſe that way, and there artivd, pretends: 
That he would fain embrace him, and deſires 
he Cock would thence deſcend. The Cock requires 
The Fox to Wake the Porter, to give way: —_ 
Which done, the Dog the cozen d Fox doth ſlay. 


The Moral. 


— : 


4 iſe Men make ,uſe of their more potent Friends, — 
gainſt a Foe. that treachery intends, 


N. 3 P 4 B. 
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E S O p's Fables, 


F 4 B 195. 


Of the Tien and the Bear. 


Bear and Lion for a Fawn long fought, - 

HA Till with expence of Blood, they both weng 
Io giddinefs, that weary, downthey lye — (brought - 
To breathe chemiclves - but Reynard paſſing by, T 
And ſeeing them ſo weary, and the Fawn B 
Between them, he reſolv'd to keep the Pawa B 
Till they agreed; ſo ſeized on the prey, T 
And drew it to his Den hard by: But they D 
Unable to refit and riſe, deplore 5 v 
by! Their fruitleſs double pains, and wounds ſo ſore} I. 
4 And that they toiled for the Fox's Maw, Be 
| 3 Ho Ihe Moral. +: 
: * i EO £51 Ys 2 2 
| : See here the Exit of great Suits in Law, Tt 
| | | When potent Purſes wrangle, till the ſtealth In 
177 Of pick-purſe Lawyers rob them of their Wealth. 
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2 HE Buſh, the Bat, the Cormorant agree 
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of the Buſh, the Bat, and the Cormorant. | 
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To joyn together, and will Merchants be. 

The Buſh provideth Cloaths, the Bat doth load 
The Ship with Silver, the Cor moraut made 
Braſs his Adventure: So to Sea they go - 
But a Storm riſing, toſſed to and fro 
Their rolling Veſſel, till the ſwelling Seas 
Devour both Ship and their Commodities. a 
Wherefore to fave their Lives, the Merchants flies 
To th' Land, to ſhun the Ocean's Tyranny. 
Being arriv'd, the Cormorant no more N 
Daring be ſeen, lurks cloſely by the Shore 
Fearing her Creditors, the Bat by Night 
(Forſaking Day) dares ofily take her Night. 128 0 
The Buſh no longer daring to be ſten 
In its own cloathing, or his wonted green, 

Shakes off her Leaves, that ſo unknown the may 

Remain t' her Creditors that paſs that Way. 
5 The Moral. 
The Corm'rant, Buſh, and Bat to us de ſery 
The ra(bneſs of thoſe Men, who wilful/ Ff 

CE 4:7 : Hax 
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272 . 
Hax ard their Fortunes by attempting all 

Their Fancy prompts, and into Ruin fall, 
 Searcely eſcaping with their I ves, when they, 
Might have foreſeen that imminent accay, © 
So l avoid and not ſo headlong run 

On danger, which approaching, none can ſhun. 


. 197. 


a Of the Fox ana Rhinoceros. 


J H:noceros his dulled Teeth did whet 
| ; Upon the hard'ned Tree, thereon to ſet 
A keener edge, But Reynard piſhng by, 
Asks the Rhinoceres the reaſon why . 
He whet his Teeth, confionred by no Foe, The 
Nor any danger; Why then did he ſo? _ | 
The Brute replies, Good reaſon why, for when 
Dangers afſault me, ſure I ought not then 

Be to ſet edge upon my Teeth employ'd, 

But uſe their ſharpneſs, leſt I be annoy d. 


The Moral. 


Men muſt be arm'd 'gainft Ills that may enſue, 
And future Dangers, elſe they ſoon may rue. 
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| B. 198. 
RRR ſuared Lark. 


A Snared Lark bewail'd his captive State, 
Bemoaning moſt the oddneſs of his Fate. 
He no Man robb'd of Silver or of Gold, 
D 1 2 2 thing of moment; yet behold 

is ſiniſter odd Fate; for one poor grain 
Of Wheat, poor 1 ark is ſnared to be ſlain. .. 


The Moral. 
Their Croſſes jaftty may thoſe Men complain, nl ; 
Who hazard much, a little Pelf to gain, , 
N s. 1 4 . 
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| Of the Covetous Man, 
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Covetous rich Man, when he bad fold 

All he was worth, and turned all to Go'd, 
Went out into the Field, and digg'd a Pit, 
A Grave to ho'd his Mind and Soul, and it: 
W hither he fi on daily viſits went 
To fe: his; gold, his Soul and ſole Content. 
At laſt a Have of his obſerv'd the Wretch, 


And mark'd the Place, and the next Night did fetch 


Away the golden Globe, The Miſcr then 
Walks next Day forth to ſee his Gold: but when 
He miſt it, he moſt ſtrangely taketh on, 
And tears his Hairs, his Soul, his Gold, is gone. 
This one deſcrying, j*er'd out this reply; - © 
Be cheary Man; there's nothing loſt; for why ? 
Thou may'ft conceive thy Gola here ſtill, and have 
Joy of it, as when it lay in that Grave. 

Thou never hadſt it when thou didſt it keep: 
Let not its abſence then cauſe thee to weep. 


| The Moral. 
He that poſſi ſeth wealth, and doth not ufe 


" The ſame, us er had it, yet doth it abuſe, 
8 : F F A B, 
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Of things are harmleſs, which yet hurtful ſeem 


1 


— — — a me. 
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: , * 
Of the One. ey d Doe. 


' A One. ey'd Deer, that near the Sea did graze, 
To Sea-ward turn'd the blind fide of her Face, 
Suſpecting thence no harm: but rother ſide. 
Wherewith ſhe ſaw, ſhe to the Land applr'd, 
Expecting thence whatever Men could do 
To bring her Miſchief and to work her Woe. 
But ſome fly Lads had notice of her Plot, 
And went to Sea by Boat, from whence they ſhot 
The Sea. ſecure Doe unto Death, who bray'd + 
Her laſt Breath thus; Ah! woe is me |, betray d 
Thence whence I thought no ill to me.could come; 
Vet thence untouch'd, whence I did dread my doom. 


The Moral, 


to men; and hurtful, which they harmleſs deem. 
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F 4B. 201. 2, 
0 the Deer and the Lyon. 
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N hunted Deer a Cave far off deſcries, - U 
| Whither, in hope to reſt her felf, the hies; | 
But entering the Cave, a Lyon there | Wh 
Lurking, arreſts her, ready her to tear. 10 

Then dying, thus ſhe ſigh'd, Did I then ſhun _ The 
Men, , by the ferceſt Beaſt to be undone 3 "TS —_ 
; The Moral. 72 5 "= 
Ummary. 18 thi fearful, often gal! 1 1 cf) . 0 
een we petty _— by ome fall 56077 
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F A B, 202. 
of the Deer and the Vine. 
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Nder the covert of a Vine, a Deer | 
| Lay cloſe, t@ ſhun ſome 4rchers that were near. 
Who. hardly paſt by, but the Deer began "Fs 
To browze the Vine. leaves. Then the Archers ſcan 
The noiſe and ſhaking of the Leaves, And why 
May nor, ſays one, fome Deer there lurking lye? - 
And ſo it was, then they with Arrows keen, : 
Thick ſhot, do wound to Death the Deer unſeen ; 

Who dying. juſtifies her Doom, caufe ſhe 
| Offer'd the Vine that ſav'd her, Injury, 


The Moral. 
Who wrong their Bene factort, often rue, 
Tuftice Divine repaying them their due. 
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'Of the Cock, the Lion, and the Af. 14 
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= 6; he and Aſs together feed, 
bw 1 Towards whom a Hon making ſpecd; 
I) he Cock firſt ſees him, and to warn 
Ihe , to ſhun enſuing harm, 
He crovs aloud ; at whoſe ſhrill Voice 
0 The Lyon back retires, (no noiſe 
More terrifying him than that 
Which when the A perceiv'd, thereat 
 Infalts, and thinks from him he flew, 
Seeming with Fury to purſue 
The Hon But ere far th' had gone, 
Beg ond the noiſe of Cotks, where none 
Was preſent but the %, ind he, 
The Lyon longer ſcorns to flee, 
But turns, and unrefiſted ſlew - 
The 4ſs that did but now purſue: 
Who thus laments; Alas! that I, 6 
Of cow'rdly Parents born, muſt dies © 
Not able, in this fatal ſtrife, Pr : 
| Return * a ſtroke to fave my Life: | : 
Nor when in fafery feeding, ff, ö Ungr 
2 | | | / 
But follow ſuch an Enemy. | Tide] J n 
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KS Ob's Fables. 
5 The , 
A. ſottiſh Cow'rdice brands thee with Diſgrace, 
From equal Enemies to turn thy Face; 
Sq proves it raſber Folly to purſue _ 


A Foe that politickly flies from you, 
7: ) he have drawn thee under his Command, 


Where no Reſiſtance can his Force withſland. . 
+ „ 
Of the Gardiner and his Dog. 


eee 
Wa | 


A Gardiner's Dog was tumbling by his Well, 
And at the laſt into the ſame he fell, 

The Gardiner beholding how he ſtro ve 
To get out thence, and could not, in pure love 
Deſcends to help him out. The Dog for dread 
Leſt he would thruſt him further in, makes head, 
And biting him, compels him thence to part. 

His Maper out, replies, I juſtly ſmart, 

0 That would a Felon to himſelf reprieve: 
> There ſhall he drown ere I will him relieve. 
The Moral. 


Ungrateful Men requite good turns fo-ftill; 
The H not with evil Deeds, with evil Will, 


FAB. 
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f rhe Dog and Swine, 
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A Swine, at variance with a Deg, did ſwear . 


On 


Abhorring thoſe that hurt me; but for thee, 
Thy ſtink, alive and dead, s unſavoury. 


The Moral 
"I Wiſdom to convert that to ones praiſe, 
- | Which ones Detractor to diſgrace one ſays. 
| | | 
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F A B. BP. 
Of the Wolf and the Kid. 


A Tender Ria, her Dam being by 

A To guard her from the Tyranny 

Of the ſulting Wolf, grows bold, 

With him a Conference to hold; 

And with ill Words the Wolf upbraid, 

To whom the Wolf this anſwer made; 

Fond Kia, it is thy Guard and Place. 

Not thou, that doſt me thus diſgrace: 

For know, weak Fool, wert thcu but here 

Alone, and ſhould'ſt ſo domineer, | 

My Courage ſhould ſuppreſs thy vip'rous Tongue 
From utt'ring ſuch infoferable Wrong. 


F 


The Valiant ſo Abuſes take 
on Cowards, nor Reſiſtance make: 8 
„be Place or Preſence of ſome other * 

Forcing them their il Wards to ſimot her. N 


FAB. 
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F 4 B. 207. 


of the Fox and the wolf 


: Pore Reynard "a b Fortune fell 
Into the bottom of a dangerous Well. 
Fearful of ſudden -ath, at length he ſpies 
A Wolf u pon the Brink, to whom he cries 
With lamentabſe Voice, Aſſiſt, dear Friend, 
My Miſeries, ſome peedy ſuccour end, 
And help me to a Cord that fo I may 


nies et ed FA — 
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F Eſcape with Life, and I'll to thee repay | 


A thouſand Thanks, and by Engagement land 
Ready to act what thou ſhalt me command. 
To whom the greedy Wolf ſadly replies, 
Alas, poor Fox! whence did thy Sorrows riſe ? 
Teil me what dire Miſchance, what ſudden Fate 
Led thee thy Fortunes thus to ruinate ? 
The half-drown'd Fox makes anſwer, Friend, no more 
Stand to demand the Reaſon, leſt before 

* Our talk have end, my vital Parts expire, 

And thou 1 in vainaccompliſh my deſire, 

The Moral. ED. 

A ſudden Wonnd erpect a ſudden Cure, 
Nor will prolixity of Time- endure 
Left while prolong'd in tedious delay, © 
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Upon the wounded Patient vainly be ” 8 0 
. * a /light and frivolous Comedy. 

| „ 
oe; the C ock and ans Fox. 


*H E rav*nous Fox, that ofeert did e 
His Paws in Blood, and. harmleſs Pullen flew, 
Is by the crafty Count. man enſnar- d 
Within a trap, to that intent prepir d. 
Whom the much wronged. Cock perceiving, he | 
(Not daring elſe approach his Enemy | 
Draws near to-Reynard, who with mild intreats, 
(For need enforced him to lay by Threats) 
Begs of the Cock to help him to a Knife, 
And cut the Cord for to prolong his Life, 
Which now he fear'd to loſe, or elſe to prove 
So faithful to him, that he would not move 1 pv 
His Maſter's rage againſt him, but forbeer 
Complaints, till he the Cords aſunder ter 
With his ſharp Teeth. The Cock with gentle Warts” 
And ſeeming ſmiles, torh' Fox's Will accords; | 
But inwardly refolveth otherwiſe, | 
And with all ſpeed to call his Maſter flies; 
Who, joyful at the News, with equal haſte,” 
Provides a club, to while the Fox was faſt, 
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Io take revenge, at ſight of whom the Fox - 
Fxclaims at his Credulity,/ the mocks 


He knew that Wrongs wou'd be return'd agen 
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N E of two Paſſinger: en E had found, 
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Of the deceitful Cock to bid on, when 


By ſuch who had ſuſtain d them and requite 
With loſs of Life theſe who in Blood acl; the. 


The Moral 


» 'n, fortiſh Folly Credit to impoſe : 


Of Secrecy upon profeſſed Foes. : . 


„ 209. 
Of the Travellers, 


CRELEX 
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Caſt byſome neighbour Workmen on the ground 
And claim'd it all himfelf, z though his Mate 
Crav'd half betimes, and did expoſtulate, 
Urging him t'ſay, Not I, but we be fut. 
This paſt on, but e er they had paſt much Ground, 


The Owners of the 4x with H:w and Cry 
Purſue the Paſſengers moſt fur iouſly, 


Crying, Stop Thieves. Then timid guilt appears: 
He that took up the Ax crics, all of fears, » 
We are mndone,  . Not we, reply'd his Mate: 51 1 74 


For ſaid you not, Nor we have found of late N 
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be M 


None can expect them true Fri ends in diflreſs, 
With whom they would not ſhare their Happineſs, _-. 7 


of the Harper aud the Tiplers. 


Mean skill'd Harper, in a plaiſter'd Houſe, | 
(Where petty Taplers us'd to roar and bouſe) 
Sung fo his Harp that the rebounding noiſe ; 
From cke near Walls did much amend his Voice, 
Which, of ir ſelf was ſmall and harſh, that he 
Was deem'd by them t excel for Melody. 
The praiſed Fool grows proud, and thinks it fit 
He to the Theatre ſhould himſelf commit, 
To thew his Gifts, and reap more praiſe, but there 
When his low voice ſcarce reached any Ear, 
And pleaſed none at all, the People thence: 
Soon hiſs and ſtone away his Impudence. 


| The Moral. 
kth petty (knowing) Tradeſman is not fit 


rale a State, or at its Helm t8 fit, + 
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F 4 B. 211. 


© Of the Raven and the Serpent. 
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AN hungry roving Raven, as ſne pries 
; For prey, at length a basking Serpent ſpies 
Aſleep, angſunning.on a bank, and ftreight 
Seizerh upon it, Hut the dear bought bait, 
The. Serpent turning, by. invenom' d bite, 
With Death the greedy Setzer doth requite. 
- The dying Raven then doth ſore complain, (gain 
2 . bain prove, which ſhe ſeiz'd for 
. wy EA „„ oy ; | | not 
ö e »The Moral. 3 | ice 4 
Ravenons Prople, greedy TTW 
Frefer the getting of it unto; Healtᷣ . 
And deſperately bent, heed not the Sting 88 
Of ill get Coat, ws * . bring. 
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Of TH | Are, the Wolf, and the F ox. 
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HE Wolf accuſes Reynard for a Thief. 
| The Fox cries, No ſuch matter. Tis a Lie. 
he learned Ape is choſen preſently yx 
o judge, who thus decides the Cauſe in brief. 
Wolf thou haſt not a Farthing lot; and yet © © 
What he demands, Fox thou haſt pilfer'd it. 


nl Je Moral. 
fo | | Fi. 5 
not truſt him who's us'd to tell me lies; 
Pee 2. Decei ver, and nee otherwiſe, 
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ASOP's Fables. 
F A.B. 213. 


Of the Mice in Council. 


1 


; Mouſ: Committee plot to ſhun the Cat. 

W- Up ſtands one ſomething wiſer than the reſt, 

4 My Maſters, trouble not your ſelves with that, 
Do as I bid, and fer your Hearts at reſt. 

Each Cat about her neck ſhall wear a Bell, 


Which we ſnall hear, and run. All praiſe the Mozſe! cial 

The Cats may now go hang them if they will. nun 

Quoth one it ſeems ſenior to all the Houſe, oft! 

Il muſt confeſs, I like the project wel. .. - ry, 

But u ho dares venture there to hang a Bell, Mar 

= : | by J 
_— The Moral, 55 Aud 
WA | 2 | 0 wou 
Good Counſel's eaſie given, commended tos, bor 

But ſome things are 4 little hard to do. thin 


8 T he End of the Fables. whe 
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t, 
8 gently enquired into humane Affairs, and com- 
I mended them to Poſterity; but ſop ſeems to 
me. as it were acted by a Divine Intelligence, (eſpe- 
Il © cially for Moral Diſcipline) far to ſurpaſs the greater 
number of them. Not only in deſcribing the nature 
of things, and rational Diſcourſes, but alto for Hiſto. 
ry, there was ſcarcely any Age which produced a 
Man comparable to him. But his Art of inſtructin 
by Fables wis ſuch, that he gained the Affections of 
Auditors, and ſhames even reaſonable Creatures, who 
would act or think that which neither Birds nor 
Foxes would; refuſing to employ themſelves in ſuck 
things which the moſt brute Animals (as occafion 
ſerved) are wittily fabulized to do; in conſideration 
whereof, many prevented ſundry eminent Dangers; 
and others opportunely gained fair Advantages. 
EE „„ 
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avoid that kind of Life. Such was his Body, how- 
beit Nature endowed him with a moſt accompliſh'd 
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Diſdain'd by all, and ſeeming to all Eyes 
Made up of Nature's worſt Deformitices; 47 
"Whoſe Head was great, his Viſage black of hue; 1/7. 


Fis ſplay'd Feet thick, and of unſeemly length , 


3 — 


The Life A SOP. ; 
Eſop therefore ſetting himſelf to advance the Re. BH 


publick in Philoſophy, ſeems to play the Philoſopher J P. 
in his works rather than his words. His Orig inal rite Br 


was from Amorius, a Town in Phrygia the Great, by (1 
nis Fortunes a Servant; whereupon that ſeems to be ſ 


very well and truly ſpoken by Plato in Gorgia, For the | 
oft part, (ſaith he) Thefe Two ſeem to he contrary, Na. 


ture and Law. For Nature had gratified Eſp with an 
ingenious Mind, but the Law had enſlaved his Body, B --. 


But thus the Ingenuity of his Mind could not be de. 
praved; for although his Body was buried into fe. 


veral Places upon manifold Occaſions, yet nothing 


could remove his Soul from its proper ſenſe. 


He was not only a Slave, but amongſt the Men of 


his Age, the moſt deformed; for he was of a ſharp 


head, flat noſe, crooked back, his lips pendent, black, 


from which he had his Name (Eſophus as the ſame with 
- Ethiops) large belly, crooked bow legs; Ther/iles in 
Homer was not ſo hard favoured and mil. ſhapen as he. 


But of all he was moſt Unfortunate in this, his 


Speech was ſlow, inarticulate, and very obſcure. All 
which made Eſop fit for nothing but Servitude; for 


a Man ſo extraordinarily ill-ſhapen could icarce!y 


P 
E 
dig, A 
as his 
preſen 


taken 


Mind for the moſt ſublime Contemplations. 
" Sop a Man of Birth but mean at fiſt, 
L. Was to a ſlaviſh Bondage long accurſt, 


Huge rolling Eyes, his Noſe beneath them grew n b 
Flat to his Face; his hanging Lips likewiſe, _ n 
Sad yellow Teeth had like deformed ſze; e 
His Back was crooked, and his Belly large, fe 
His knotty Knees, and bow-Legs could diſcharge Þ "bats 
(According to our Proverb) able Strength, 3 


eme A 


iy 
We 
v'd 
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His Voice inarticulate, his Geſture rude; 


Preſaging Badges of plain Servitude. 
But to delineite his more noble Parts, 


(Th' endowments of bis Mind, and skill in Arts,) 


Let them that read his Works hereafter gueſs, 
While I his Life's whole Paſſages expreſs. 


CHAT. 15 


ESOP clears an Accuſation falſly laid upon him by 


his Fellow-Servants, for eating the Figs, 
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Oraſmuch as his Maſter ſaw him uſeleſs for any 
| Domeſtick Buſineſs, he ſent him into the Field to 
dig, Eſop falls merrily to his work. At a certain time 
as his Maſter walked in the Fields, one of his labourers 
preſented him with excellent Figs. He being much 
taken with the Pleaſantneſs of them, gave them to 
Kat ſopodus (for this was the Servant's Name) char- 
ing him to keep them tillhis return from Bath. It 
11 out that Eſop upon ſome occaſions coming home, 
gar hopodus (that kept the Figs) ſaid to:one of his 
ellow- ſervants, If thou wilt, come, let us fill our 


ve les with Figs ; and if our Maſter ſhall require them 
f us, we both of us will teſtifie, that Eſop came 


7 


Hi 


- 
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And this we can ſay 


ome and ſecretly cat them up. 
13 »*». _ 
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upon a true ground, for upon his coming home we 
mall make our Tale good; and one is nothing to two, 
eſpecially when he ſhall gainſay without proof. This 
being determin'd, they eat up all the Figs, and laugh- 
ing in themſelves, ſaid, alas, for the unfortunate £&/op ! 
Now when as his Maſter returned from the Bath, and 
ask ing for the Figs, underſtood that Æſop had devou- 


red them, in a fury commanded him to be called for. 


To whom he thus ſaid,Tell me, thou curſed Villain, 
how it is that thou haſt thus ſlighted me, and going 
into my Cellar, haſt eaten up the Figs that were re- 
ſerved for me? Æſop indeed heard and underſtood 
all his Maſter ſaid, but by reaſon of the ſlowneſs of 
his Speech, could not return him anſwer. But when 
he was ready to be beaten, and his Accuſers very 
eager to have it ſo, he fell down at his Maſter's fret, 
beſecching him to have a little Patience with him, 
'Whereupon ſop ran haſtily and brought warm 
Water, and drinking it off, put his Finger into his 
Mouth, vomited up the water only, for as yet that 
day he was faſting ; and he beſought his Maſter that 
his Accuſers, as he had done, might drink likewiſe o 
the water, whereby ir might appear who had eaten 
the Figs: The Maſter admiring the Ingenuity of the 
Man, commanded his Accuſers to drink the Ware 
as Afop had done. They willingly drank the Water 
but loath to put their Fingers into their Throats, n 
ſooner had they drunk the Water, bur preſently up 
come the Figs. Without any more ado the 'Maſte 
- commanded. them to be laſhed upon their bare skins 
clearly perceiving the Envy and Vileneſs of his Ser 
_ wants ; who by this came to know the truth of tha 
ſaying. He that Plots miſcluef, uſually (when he leaf 

thinks) it falls upon him ſelf. | 2 
N10 W #ſop being thus, and b' outward ſhow, 
LN. Not fit for other uſe, to tht Field muſt go, 
"Amongſt the daily Labourers to toil, Þ _/ 
To dig che Earth, and till the fruitful Soil, 
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e | Until the grateful Harveſt drawing near, 
o, | Yields her firſt Fruits to the glad Labourer; ' - 
is | Which being gather'd, to his Maſter he | 

h- With gladneſs then pr-ſents, who joyfully 

»! | The ſame accepts, and wills his Servant ſtrait, 
id | Nam'd' #pathopur, (who did on him wait,)- 

u- | To keep them ſafe. But Agathopus mind 

Jr. | How te deceive his Maſter being enclin*d; 

n, | Thus with his, Fellow plots: We'il eat (quoth he) 
ng | The Figs, and Eſop our excuſe ſhall be; 

e- | He ſhall ſuſtain our fault: Nor will our Lord 

od | Belief to one againſt us two afford. 

of | And ſo they both agreed, the Figs are gone, 

en | Which when the Maſter miſſed, (coming home) 
ry | He calls for Agathopus, and demands . 
et, The Figs that were deliver'd to his Hands. 

m. Who anſwer'd, he but laid them down, and e er 
im His back was rurn'd, from him convey d they were 
his} By Æſop's craft! Which crediting, his Lord | 
hat In anger threatn'd' Æſop, till implor d. 
hat] And by bis piteous Sighs ſomewhat appeas d, 
of ſip warm Water craves, which, drinking eas d 
ten] His Stomach quite, from whence there ifſued = 
the} Nothing but that whereof they ſaw he fed. 
ater} Whereat a while they all in doubting ſtand, ' ©; 
ter} Leſt &fop might be wrong'd, who ue of band) 
„nd Urging his baſe Accuſers now to taſ(dte 
un The ſelf ſame drink, upon the ground they caſt 
ſt The undigeſted Figs : whereby appear'd 8 
eins] Their guilt, and gſop's Accuſations clear d. 
Ser So hall all falſe Auuſers (though conceala 
tha A while) by their own Plottings be reweal d: 
leafy For Falſbood never fo ſecurely ſlept, + | 
But Fuſtice her Deceits could intercept. 
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5 | CHAP. III. | 

How Eſop was endued with perfect underflanding and uſ? 
of his Tongue by the Goddeſs Diana, for his kind and 
affable Nature to the Priefls, | 


—— — 


* 


Pon the day following his Maſter returns to the 

City, and he, as he was commanded, to his la- 
bour. The Prieſts of Diana loſing their way, found 
Eſop by chance, and adjured him by Jove to guide 
them into the City, who ſetting them under a ſhade, 
feaſted them, and then conducted them into the way 
which they enquired for. They therefore, as well for 
his Hoſpitality, as for his courteous Guidance of them 
into the way, lifting up their Hands to Heaven, with 
their hearty Wiſhes, rewarded him for theſe favours. 
Eſop returning back, being wearied with hard la- 


bour, and the vehement heat of the Sun, dreamed that 


he ſaw Fortune ſtand by him, gratifying of him with 


nimbleneſs of Tongue and Language, even the Ele- 


gancy of Fabulizing. Forthwith farting up, O won- 
derful, faith he, how ſweetly have I ſlept, and how 
pleaſantly have I dreamed! For behold I ſpeak rea- 


dily, and as the Gods would have it, by whoſe favour 


thus it is, I can call Creatures by their Names.. Be- 
cauſe of my Devotion unto Strangers this propitious 


Succels 
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Succ-1s is fall n to me Thus Eſep overjoy'd with 
what was done, returns to bis labour and digging. 
e But the Overſcer of the Field, whoſe Name was Ze- 
nas, coming to the Labourers for ſome Error in his 
work, ſmote him with his Wand. Eſop cries out, ſays 
ing. You are always crowing over, and conſtantly. 
ſmiting him that offends you not: Verily 1 will let 
our Maſter know of it. Zenas hearing Eſop thus ſpeak« 
ing, did not a Tittle wonder, and ſaid with himſelf 
now Eſop begins to ſpeak, it will be no Advantage to 
me, I will prevent him therefore, and accuſe. him 
to his Maſter before he ſhall have the Opportunity, 
leſt I be put out of my Stewardſhip. Having thus 
ſaid, he returns home to his Maſter: but when he 
came, ſeemed to be troubled in himſelf, Maſter, God 
| fave you, faith he. What is it that troubles you, faith 
his Maſter ? Zenas replied, a wonderful thing hath 
hapned in the Field. The Maſter enquires Whether 
'e | ſome Tree had brought forth Fruit untime ly, or fome 
| zaſt had brought forth any thing monſtrous.;,. Not 
d ſo, my Lord; 5 Eſop, who formerly was dumb 
now begins to ſpeak. His Maſter anſwers This will | 
s be no ways lucky for thee, who dare Kim 1 
= Monſter,” Yea indeed Maſter, what he"tath contu- ” = 
* meliouſly ſpoken againſt me, I paſs it by; againſt 
the gods and thee he ha h intollerably railed. With 
oy this his Maſter. in anger ſaid to Zenat; He is in 
thy Hand, ſell him, give him away; do any thing 


+ 
©. 
bd 


«i with him. | Bi 

at . 2 ; n 
Ext Day approaching early in the Morn, 

h N Eſop again muſt to the Field return, 5 


Where hot with Labour, to a cooling Shade 

(Which by a goodly ſpreading Beech was made) 

He goes to take Repoſe. Whom drowſie Sleep 

„ Þ| Scizing his Mind in pleaſant Dreams did kecp. 

Ir | Midſt which appears Diana in a fair ö 

White ſilken Robe, with long diſhevell'd Hair. 
„ Ox Crewn'd 
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Crown'd with a Wreath of Lawrel in her Hand, 


Bearing a long white tipped Silver Wand, 


Which waving, thus ſhe ſpeaks, Hence al prophane, 


Let no dull thoughts of Folly here remain. 

For thy great kindneſs to our Priefis, when thou 
Suppli aft their wants, and didit relief allow. 
Directeaſt them the perfect way to tread 

Unto their home, when error had miſted, 

For this thine Hoſpitality poſſeſs 1 5 

Thy Tongue's clear uſe, and wiſe Mens bappineſt; 
A Brain inſpir'd with Wiſdom, which Rel give 
Thy Country aid, and make thee truly live, _ 
This ſaid, ſhe vaniſhed, and Eſop now 
(Riſing 3 the true nature know 
Of every thing, and could his Language frame 
To call each Creature by its proper Name. 
Back to the Field again he comes, where he 
Zenas the Steward ſaw injuriouſly 

Beating the Servants. Æſop him reproves 
For unjuft Cruelty, which Zezas moves 
ER he deformed Æſop's threat'ning ſaw) 

o fear, leſt he might peradventure draw 
His Maſter's Love from him by juſt Complaints, 
Which to prevent, he ſtrait his Lord acquaints, 
How ne now could ſpeak, and did upbraid 
His Worſhip with foul Language. Who thus ſaid, 
(Wich anger in bis Looks) Lo, Zenzs, I 


Commit the Villain to thy Cuſtody; 
Take him and ſell the Slave, or elſe him loſs :; 
Or him to any greater harm expoſe, 


| So he be from my ſight. Thus Innocence 
Is oftentimes betray d without Offence. 
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* Hen Z-nas had thus got Æſep into his Hands 
and had related to him What power he had over 
him Do your pleaſure quoth Ep. Now, where- 

as by chance a certain Man enquired to buy ſome 
Catte!, and to this end journied thro' that Field, 

and asked Zenas. Cattle (ſaith he) I have none to ſe l, 

bur a Man Slave, whom if you have a mind to buy, 

here he is. When the Merchant heard him ſpeak of 

a Servant, Zenas call'd for Eſop; whom the Merchant 
ſeeing, loud ly laughed, ſaying to Zenat, where had 

vou this Pot? Js he the ſtock of a tree, or a man? This, 

d, out for his Voice, is like a blown Bladder: Why did 
you ſtop my Journey for the ſight of fecha tun- belly? 
Having thus ſaid, away he went. Æſop following him, 

int teats him to ſtay a little The Merchant looking, 
behind him; be gone thou filthy Cur, faith he sep 
defires to know-of him the cauſe of his coming hither. 
Thou Villain, quoth he, to buy ſomething that was 
good : I want no fuck worthleſs and uaprofitable 
rellows as thou art. But ſaith Æſop, buy me, quoth 
le and if there be any truth in Man, I am abe to do 
P you good Service. Wherein I pray you, quoth the 
Merchant, can you do me any Service, you loathſome 
Ee Beaſt ?_ 
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Beaſt? Have you not at home, quoth Eſop, crying 
and froward Children? let one be ſer to tend them; B. 
I will be a Rees by them. The Merchant laugh- B 
ing hereat, thus ſaith to Zenas, what wilt thou ask T 
for this filthy Vaſſel ? Three halfpence, quoth he. 
The Merchant forthwith laid him down Three half. T 
pence, ſaying, I have laid out nothing, and nothing 
have Thought, Now when as they took their Journey T 
and came home, Two Children which were brought 
up by their Mother, ſeeing Eſop, were affrighted and 
cryed out, By and by, ſaith Ejop to the Merchant, F 
you ſee the Proof of my Promiſe. W hereat ſmiling 
he goes in, and commands him to ſalute his Fellow- 
ſervants. Who ſo ſoon as they {aw him, ſaid, What 
' Miſchief is this that hath happened to my Maſter, that he 
hath bought ſuch an ill. fauoured Slave? But as it ſhould 
ſeem he hath bought him a Watch for his Houſe. 
LV 7 Hen Zenas by this falſe report had gain'd 

| His Will, and Eſop Servitude obtain'd, 
A Merchant which from Epheſus repairs, 
Himſelf to furniſh with ſome needful Wares, 
And Servants to tranſport them, forthwith came 
To Zenas to be furniſh'd with the ſame. - 
Who anſwers, He had no Commodities; 
Only a Servant for Three halfpence Price, 


If*r pleaſe him he ſhould buy, and Eſep have N 
At ſuch an eaſie Rate to be his Slave. | 

But when the Merchant eyes bis ugly Form, Jon 
He gain reje cts his Merchandiſe with ſcorn, fort 
Replying thus to Zenas; think ſt thou! E/op 
Came hither ſuch miſ-ſhapen Slaves to buy ? he \ 
And ſo (half angry) parted, but at laſt I Seri 
Eſop unto the Merchant making haſte, rep] 
Thus fairly promiſeth ; if he would free he a 
And take him from proud Zenas Slavery, perr 
He ſoon ſhould ſee with what Obedience fill {© Wh 
He would ſubject himſelf to pleaſe his Will. ſeve 


Not 


— ͥ—— 
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R Not grudge at any Labour he'd impoſe, _ 
S But faithful prove what way ſoe'er he goes. 
ch. BY which Intreaties witty Eſop gain'd 
The Merchant's Love and his good Will obtain'd. 
So (having bought him for the foreſaid Rate) 
f. To Eoheſus he doth Conduct him ſtrait, | 
„„ And mongſt the other Servants plac'd him there, 
bar To labour, and like heavy Burthens bear. 5 
At lengch from Zenar Voak being fiee, he went 
To Epheſus with more than ſmall Content. 
. CHAP, Vc 321 
ut, ſop' Wit in chuſing the lighter Burt hen, which His 
Fellows thought to be the heavieſt. 


ͤ— — 
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N O T long ef er the Merchant commanded all 
| things to be made ready for his Journey, which 
on the morraw he was to take into 4/ia His Servants 
forthwith divided amongſt them their Burthens But 
E/op deſired that he might have the lighteſt; being 
ke was but newly bought, and not yet inured to fuck 
Service. Which they ſeemed indifferent to, but he 
replied, that while they all endured ſuch ſore labour, 
he alone ought not to be idle. Whereupon they 
permitted him to take what Burden pleaſed him, 
When he had looked about him, and bad gathered 
ſeveral Carriages together, he deſired that fuch a 
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Basket of Bread, which was a Burthen deſigned for 


Two, might be laid upon him. But they laughing, 
thought that there could not be a more dull Fool in 
the World, which before deſired the lighteſt Burthen, 
and now had made choice of the heavieſt. Bur to ful- 
fil his Deſire, they laid the greateſt Burthen upon 
him. When he had his Load he reeled this way and 
that way. Which when the Merchant bcheld,he won- 


. dred, ſaying, Sith that ſop is ſo able to labour, h: 


is worth my Money, for he carries a Burthen like an 
Horſe. When Dinner-tiwe came, Æſep was com- 
manded to ſet down his Basket, and diſtribute his 
Bread, which when they had eaten, half emptied his 
Basket: So that after Dinner his Basket being light— 
ned, he went on with more alacrity But at Evening, 
when they went to Supper, ſo ſoon as the Bread was 


divided to every one his ſhare, the Basket was quite 


empty, and Æſip marched in tie front. Thereupon 
grows a queſtion among the Servants what this fellow 
thould be; and much wonder'd that ſuch a motly 
Villain ſhould deal more cunningly than all they; for 
whereas they took up ſuch Goods as would not waſte 
by the way, he made choice of the Basket of Bread, 
which he As would not laſt to his Journeys end. 


# 5 HE Merchant and his Servants all prepare 


—— 


- Scarce any weight, when they ſtill Ioaden were. ; 
io © 45 2 : | ; 5 \ Y N i Ti us 


| For. Epheſus. each one to bear his ſhare 
Of ſuch Commodities as he had bought; 

E ſop firſt takes the Bread, for which they thought 
Him but a Fool, the heavieſt for to chuſe, 

Who might have choſe the lighteſt, and refuſe 
Whatever him diſlik' d. But by the way 
When at the Inn they for Refreſhment Es, 

To reſt and eaſe themſelves at every Meal, 
When as their Maſter did to each Man dea! 
His ſhare of Bread from &ſop's Basket, they 
Perceive his Burthen lighter every day 
Rp Eer they came to Epheſus) to bear 


us 


Tha: Policy oft-times prevaileth, when 
Fools think they have out-witred w. ſor Men. 
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CHAT. VE 
' The Second Sale of AS OP. 


\ Hereas the Merchant was now at Epheſus, he 
made good profit by ſeling his Slaves; three 
only at preſent remain with him unſold, Grammaticus, 
Cantor, and Æſop. Now one of his familiar Acquain- 
tance adviſed him to fail unto Samos, where hs might 
put off his Slaves to greater Advantage. The Mer- 
chant being come to Samo, ſet Grammaticus and Can. 
ter (both new cloathed) in the Market Place. But 
Aſop was ſer in the midſt of them with a Garment of 
Sackcloth, for no Art, with the beſt Apparel could 
make him handſome, Whom when the amazed Mar- 
ket· People ſaw, they ery'd out, whence is this hideous 
Fellow? Æſop all this while ſtood beldly,notwithſtznd-= 
ing many a biting Scoff. Xanthus the Philoſopher at 
that time dwelling at Samos, went into the Market, 
where he ſaw Two Lads dreſs'd for ſale; and betwixr 
theſe two he eſpied AÆſep; wondring much at the 
Merchant's Concer, that he placed the worſt in the 
midſt, whereby the other two might appear the fairer. 
Xanthus drawing near, asked Cantor what Country- 
man he was. He anſwered a Cappadoci an. What canſt 
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was? He made anſwer, he was a Lydian. 
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thou do, ſaith Xanthus? All things, quoth he. Where. 
at Eſop laughed. But the Scholars which were with 
Xanthus, ſeeing Eſop laugh and ſhew his Teeth, they 
preſently imagin'd him to be a Monſter. They deſi. 
rous to know wherefore he laughed, to that end one 
of them ask'd him the queſtion. Be gone about your 
Buſineſs you Sea-ſheep, quoth Ep. Which Anſwer 
confounded. the Scholar quite. Xanthus deſired to 
know of the Merchant what he would take for Can. 
tor; a thouſand half-pence, quoth he. But hearing his 
extraordinary Rate, he went fiom this to the other; 
whom the Philoſopher asked what Country Man he 


manded of him what he could do? All things, quorh 


bie; again Eo fell a laughing. One of the Scholars 


wondred to ſee him laugh again. Another ſaid to him, 
if you will be called Sea-Goat, ask him. The Philo- 
ſopher asks what Price for Rammaticus? 3000 Half. 
pence quoth the Merchant. The Philoſopher diſlik- 
ing thoſe, departed ; the Scholars deſited to know of 
him whether he did not like thoſe Servants. No veri- 
ly, quoth he, I am determined to buy no Servants ſo 
dear. One of them ſaid, buy this filthy Fellow; he may 
do your work, and we will pay for him, That's not 
fitting, quoth Xanthus, that you lay down the Money, 
and I buy him: But indeed, you know my Wife is 
given to one that is handſome, and will not endure 
to be ſerved by ſuch an ill- ſhapen Servant: We have 
ſomewhat eſſe to do than obſerve a Woman, ſaid the 
Scholars. But let us try whether he have any skill or 
no. He thereupon coming to Eſop, be of good chear, 
quoth he. Was I ever ſad, quoth Eſp? What Country- 


Man are you, ſaid Xanthus ? A Negro, ſaith Eſop. I do 


not ask you this, but where were you born faith 


EKEaanthus! Heanſwers of my Mothers Belly. This Lask 


not, but what place were you born in, ſaid Xanthus ? 
My Mother ne er told me, ſaid Eſop, whether above 


Nothing, 


or below. What canſt thou do, ſaid the Philoſopher? 


Xanthus de. 


Nothing, quoth Eſp. How is that, ſaid Xanthus, 
Theſe whom you have examined already can do all, 


whereupon nothing remains for me to do. The Scho- 


lars wondring much hereat, concluded his anſwers to 
be by a Divin= Providence. Again,quoth Xaxthus, art 
willing I ſhould buy thee ? See you to that, quoth Eſop, 
Muſt you needs have my Advice herein ? If you have 


a mind, open the door of your Purſe, and down with 


your Money : If not, make no more words. Where. 
upon the Scholars ſaid amongſt themſelyes, He hath 
got the better of our Maſter. If I buy thee, faith-Xan. 
thus, thou wilt run away. If ever I do, ſaid he, I ſhall 
not come to you for Counſe), as you do to me. Thou 
ſaiſt well, quoth Xanthus, but thou art ill- favoured. 
Quoth Eſop, Good Mr. Philoſopher, look upon a Man's 


Mind, not his Face. At this Xanthus goes to the Mer.” 


chant, and ask d him the Price. Thou art come ſaith 
the Merchant, to diſparage my Commodities, for 
thou haſt paſt by the beſt, and mekeſt choice of this 
ill ſhapen one Buy one of theſe, and take this Fel- 
low into the Bargain, lt f 

Xanthus deſirous of Eſop, asked his Price. So ſoon 
as the Merchant had told it, the Scholars preſently 
laid down the Money, and Xanthus took him into his 
Poſſeſſion. Whereupon the Publicans came, inqui- 
ring who was ſold. Every one was albamed to ſpeak, 
the Bargain was ſo worthleſs. Eſop ſtanding in the 
midſt, cries out, I am he that am fold, this is the Buy- 
er, and that the Seller, if they ſay nothing to it, I am 
thereupon free. The Publicans ready to burſt with 
laughing, away they went. Eſop followed his Maſter 
Xanthus tome. And it being about high noon, Xax- 
thus by the way lift up his Coat to piſs. Which Eſep 
ſeeing, caught him by the Cloaths, ſaying, Sell me pre- 
ſently, otherwiſe I run away. Why ſo, quoth Xanthus ? 
Becauſe I ſhall never be able to ſerve ſuch a kind of 
Maſter, ſaith Eſop, who will not ſpare time to eaſe 
Nature, but piſſeth as he goeth. If ſuch a chance ſhall, 


happen to me, your Servant, when you ſend me of any 
„ | Buſineſs 
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| Bufinefs of neceſſity, I muſt ſhire as I flie. Doth this 


fo much move you, quoth Xanthas? To avoid Three 1 
Evils, I piſs as I go: For had I ſtood ſtill, the Sun Bu 


had beat hot upon my Head, and the hot Ground had 1. 
burnt my Feet, and the ſmell of the Piſs had offend- | W 

ed me. Piſs on, Sir I am ſatisfied, quoth A#/6p. M. 
HE Merchant now with his Commodities De 
Arrives at Epheſus; whoſe Merchandiſe An 
With Profit ſold, excepting his Three Men, Ihe 
Eſop and Cother two, with theſe he then W. 

To Samos goes, and at a Market there | Wi 
Sets forth his Men for ſale, who different were Ca 

In Stature, two being of proportion ſtrait, 50 


But Æſop crooked, whoſe unſeem'y Gate | 

To them appear'd moſt ugly. Straight there came Ap 
Xanthus, a great Philoſopher, whoſe Fame | 
Was thro” that Country ſpread. who viewing theſe, 
Asked the firſt what he could do to pleaſe Eſt 


| His Maſter who ſhould buy him ? who replies, Bec 
All things he can command me, or devile. . 
be which made ſip laugh To th' other then 7 


The ſelf ſame queſtion he propounds agen: 
Who gave him the like anſwer, and thereby 
Made witty Æſep laugh more heartily. 
SNanthus demanded then their Price, bur found 
| The value far beyond their worth abound, 
And ſo departs. But Xant hus Scholars wel! 
Perceiving Æſep ſtanding there to fell, 
Thus to their Maſter ſpake, Sir, pray you buy 
That other Slave, whoſe foul Deformiry  _ 
Shall bring us Mirth, his Price we'Il'mongſt us pay. 
Then Xanrhys back returns, and thus did fay, 
Asking of £/op what he was? Who gave 
This Anſwer, He was a deformed Slave, 
ST - Quoth Xanthus, that I know; but I demand 
| © (If thou my queſtion can'ſt but und-rſtand) 
| Frem whence thou diddeſt unto Samos come; © @| 
Eſop replies ont of my Mother's Womb. A 


Xanthus kne\ 
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Xanthus again, Nor ask I that of thee; | 
Buf from what place, if thou canſt anſwer me ? 
Quoth #ſop then, Troth Sir, I do not know 
Where I was born, above or elſe below: 
My Mother never told me Xanthas thus 
Deluded, ſaw he was ingenious ; . 
And now proceeding in his Queſtions ſtill, 
Demandeth in what Science he had Skill? 3 
Who ſays, In nothing Ho! quoth Xanthas then. 
Why ? quoth e, if your two other Men 
Can all things do, as they profeſs to you, 
They then for me will nothing leave to do. 
The Scholars hearing Æſep anſwer ſo, 
Applauded him, for none can all things know, 
So Xant hus now agrees for Threeſcore Pence 
To buy poor Æſop, and conveys him thence ; 
ſteeming nevertheleſs the Value dear, 

Becauſe he did ſo much deform'd appear. | 

To whom thus ZEfop, Viſe Men will not ſean 

The external Shape, but the internal Man, 


1 CHAF. . 
Æſop goes home with Xanthus to his Wife, 
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| A Fter they came home, Aaut hu, commands Eſeb 
4 


to tarry in the Porch before the door, becauſe he 
knew his wife was ſomthing dainty, and it was not fit 
| | | : on 
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on the ſudden to preſent her with ſuch a deformed 
piece. Xanthus enters, ſaying, Miſtreſs, Thou ſhalt have 


— > 


no occaſion of Diſcontent hereafter, for I have bought 
thee a Lad, wherein thou ſhalt ſee as much comlineſs 
as ever eye beheld, he ſtands at the door The Maids 
thinking all this true, had no little Contention a. 
mongſt themſelves which of them ſhould have him to 
her Husband. Xanthus's Wife commanded ſome one to 
callthis new Servant in adoors; who no ſooner heard, 


but, I come, quoth Eſop. The Maid that called him 
being amazed; Art thou he, quoth ſhe ? Yes indeed; 


faid Eſop. Of no Hand come into the Houſe, unleſs 
thou intendeſt we ſhould run «way, quoth the Maid. 
He came in and ſtood before his Miſtreſs ; who when 
ſhe ſaw him, turned her Eyes away to her Husband, 


ſaying, What Monſter have you bought? carry him 
away. In this Xanthus thou ſeemeſt to expreſs much 


ill towards me, and that which I never thought to 
do, I muſt do it; give me the Portion I brought 
you, and Twill be gone. Upon this Xanthus chides 
Eſep, who was ſo witty by the way, but had nothing 
to ſay before his Wife. Throw her into Hell, quoth 
Eſop, Awayzyou Villain, quoth he, wot you not that 

love her as well as my ſelf? Do you love a Woman, 
quoth £/op ? O extreamly, quoth Xant hus. At this Eſop 
gave a ſlamp with his Foot, crying out, That Xa 


-thas was wifith, and running to his Miſtreſs, he taid, 
You would have had the Phil oſopher to have bought 


you a young Servant, well clad, lively, which might 
have looked on you naked, when you went into the 
Bath, and might play with you, to the ſhame of Phi- 
loſophy O golden Mouth'd Euripides, how well haſt 
thou ſaid ! Great is the Force of the Sea's ſwelling Waves; 


and the Hames of ſcorching Fire; Poverty is an hard Con- 


dition; and there are infinite Things intollerable : but no- 
thing in Compariſon to a ſhrewd Woman, You being 
the Wife of a Philoſopher, ſhould not deſire to be 


attended with ſuch beautiful Lads, leſt by any Means 
1 5 | you 


1 
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you bring an ill Report vponPhiloſophy She hearing 


this, and in no wiſe able to contradict; Husband, 


quoth-ſhe;--where had you this Beauty? though he is 
il fayour'd, yet he is very witty I will be friends with 
him Your Miſtreſs is friends with you, quoth Xanthus 
to Eſop. Ironically, anſwers he, It is a great matter 
ſure to appeaſe a Woman. Hereafter be ſilent, quoth 
Xanthus, I bought you to ſerve and not to contradict. 


4 Sop becoming Xauthus Servant now, 


| Muſt to his Houſe repair, and humbly ſhew 


His Service to his Wife, who long defir'd, - 
And of her Husband earneſtly requir'd, 

That he would buy a Servant which ſhould be 
In ſhape from all deformed Members free, 


And luſty, ſtraight and fair. But when her Eyes 


Were fix d on Eſop's foul Deformities. — 
Reader, imagine what an angry look - - 


A Woman darts, whoſe ſtrong Deſires can brook | 


No foul diſpleaſing Object, if her Will 
Be bent her ExpeRation to fulfil; - 1255 
And ſuch expect from Xanthus Wife, who bends 


Her Brows, and frowns, inſtead of ſmiling ſends 


Againſt her aged Husband, when ſheloſt - 


Her Will, and of ker Longing now was croſt. | 
But he kind Man, more willing her ;to pleaſe, - 


And to a Woman's Peeviſhneſs give eaſe, 3 2 
Firſt ſeems t' excuſe, and then his Fault deplore : 
Ihe which incenſed her yet more and more. 
Whereat gain Eſap laughs, with this Reply, 
I now a grave Philoſopher eſpy, — 
Yield Conqueſt to a Woman. This did make 
114 his 775 — 3 to . Ry 

nd (angry) ſpeaks to Eſop ; Slave, you Ice 
For you 1 5 Miſtr:ſs is diſp'eas'd with me: 


'Twere beſt you ſeek to pleaſe her ſtraight again. 


But Eſop anſwers him, No greater Pain 
Can you impoſe, or any Mortal find, 
Than to appeaſe an angry Woman's Mind. 
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0 HAP. VIII. Xfop refolves the Gardiner“ Queſtin Chi 


which Xanthus conld not. 


. 


— 
— 


FHE Day after, Nan bus going to the Garden to 
1 buy Herbs, commanded Zſop to follow him 
when the Gardiner had gather d them, he gave then 
to Eſop. Now Xanthus paying for them. Mr. ſaid the 
Gardiner, I pray you reſolve me one queſtion What 
is that, quoth Xanthus ? What is the reaſon, quoth he, 
that the Herbs which I plant do not grow ſo faſt a 
thoſe which theEarth of her own accord brings forth, 
Xanthus, although it was a —_— in Philoſophy, 
when he knew not how to ſay any thing elſe, ſaid, 
this amongſt the reſt is order'd by Divine Providence. 
Eſop hereupon (for he was by) laughed. Do you 
laugh or deride me, quoth the Philolopher ? Quoth 
Eſop, T laugh at you, and not you, but him that raught 
you. Let me reſolve this Doubt. Whereupon Xanthu 
turning to the Gardiner ſaid, It's not fir for me, wh 
have diſputed in famous Auditories, to reſolve Que 
ſtions ina Garden If you propound your Queſtion t 
this my Lad, he will preſently give you Satisfaction 
This ſordid Fellow ! hath he any Learning, quoth th 
Gardiner? Ounfortunate ! But good Sir, anſwer m 
this Queſtion, if you know how. A Woman, quot 
Eſep, when ſhe comes to Marry the ſecond CR th 
4 N ; re 


the 
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ftinChildren which ſhe bath by her Firſt Husband ſhe is 
| 


the Mother to, thoſe which ſhe finds with her ſecond 


Phe negleRs. Thoſe that are her own properly by Na- 
ture ſhe loves, but nndervalues thoſe to whom ſhe is 
a St-p-mother. In like mannerthe Earth is Mother to 
ASE what it brings forth of it ſelf, but to that which thou 
JF planteſt, it is a Step- mother. With this the Gardiner 
was much taken; and believe me quoth he, you have 


Herbs freely, and as often as you have occaſion.come 

as into your own Garden, and take what you pleaſe, 

X Anthus now calls for Eſop. He doth ſtrait 
Obey, and at his Maſter's elbow wait; 

Who leads him to his Garden, thence to bear 

Such Herbs as for his practice uſeful were. 

Eſop 'oaden departs; the Gardiner then 

Doth call his Maſter Xanthus back agen, | 

And prays that he his Anſwer would afford, 

One Queſtion to reſolve ; he doth accord. 

The Gard'ner thus begins: Unfold (I pray) 

How and from what ſtrange Cauſe proceed it may, 

As by Experience I have often found, 55 

The Herbs all of one kind upon the ground 

That there a difference grows, and thoſe appear 

More freſh, and far more early Bloſſoms bear, 

Which naturally grow, than thoſe that are 

Manur'd and dung'd with our chiefeſt care? 

By Divine Providence, Xanthus replies, | 

From which in them a Virtue hidden lies. 

Which Anſwer lik'd not Eſp: where fore he 

Thus to his Maſter: This Reply can be 

No perfect Reſolution; but give Ear, 

And Iwill make the Queſtion plain appear; 

As u hen a Woman, whoſe firſt Husband dies, 

And jeaves her many Children, once more ties 


Husband at the time of Marriage ſhe is Step- mother 
o. She makes a great deal of difference betwixt theſe 
two; thoſe of her own the loves dearly, but the other 


eꝛſed my thoughts, and pleaſed my fancy. Take your 


1 
I 
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The nuptial Knot, and with a Man is join'd ; - 
Whoſe Wife deceas'd.as many left behind; 
But when together in one Houſe they live, 
She to her own all tender Love doth give, 
But proves to his a Step-mother ; and they 
Scarce thrive ſo well as her own Children may: 
Ev'n ſo in Nature ogfcentimes we fee | 
Betwixt Two Plants the like Antipathy : + 
That thrives the beſt, and makes the faireſt ſhew, 
Which Nature's ſelf manureth, and not you. 
Thus Eſop's witty Reſolution lent 
The Gardner's doubtful Fancy full content. 
TE oe EE WR A EK | 
ZEſop boils one ſingle Lentil to entertain Xanthus'; 
5 Friends, and cuts off the Fat Hog's Foot. 


— 
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Fter certain days, Xanthus being gone tothe Bath, 
A (where he met ſome Friends) commanded Eſop 
to run home, and preſently boil a Lentil in the Pot: 


now done bathing with his Friends, he deſired them 
to go and dine with him; apologizirg, that he had 


and notany good cheer. They all coming, into his 
Houſe, Xanuthys commanded E/op to bring forth forme 


. 


* 
* 


He went and boiled one Corn. When Nanthus had 


but ſlender Proviſion, namely Lentils, and he hoped 
they would meaſure their welcome by his good will, 


us; 


N Life of E SOP. : 
Drink to them now coming from the Bath. E/op ta- 
king up Water from the Stream of the Bath, gave ic 
to Xanthus ; who apprehending the Strength of the 
Water, cried out to Eſop, What's this? from the Bath, 
quoth he. Xanzbus before his Friends ſuppreſſed his 
anger, and called for a Baſon ; which Eſop having ſer, 
ſtood over againſt him. Xanthus asked him, do you 
not uſe to waſh ? He anſwers, It's fit for me to do 
thoſe Things I » commanded; for you did not bid 
me put Water into the Baſon. Xanthus ſpeaking to his 
Friends, ask'd them whether they thought he had not 
bought a Servant? No, ſaid they, a Maſter. When as 
now they were ſer down to Supper, Xanthus asked 
Eſop whether the Lentil were boiled. He takes the 
grain of Lentil in a Cockle-Shel),and brings it to his 
Mafter ; who took it, thinking to taſte and try whe- 


ther it was enough, or not It's well boiF'd, quoth he, 
bring away. Eſep pur all the Water into Saucers, . 
and brought it in Xanthus asked where the Lentils 
were? You have had it already, quoth Eſep. Did 


you boil but one grain, quoth Xanthus? No more, 


Sir, for you commended me to boil a Lentil, faith 


Eſop, and not Lentils in the plural. Xanthus ſtormed 


ar this, ſaying, This Fellow would make one mad. 


But that I abuſe not my good Friends whom I have 


invited, go quickly and buy me Four Hogs-feet, and 


boil them preſently. This he chearfully goes about. 
But while the Feet were boiling, Xanrhus willing to 
take ſome Occaſion to beat Eſop, when he was buſie 
about ſomewhat elſe, ſtole: away one of the Feet 
out of the Por, and hid ir. By and by Eſop came, 
and finding but Three Feet in the Pot, he ſuſpecting 
ſome Trick, preſently runs to.the Hog-fty, and cuts 
off a Foot from a fatning Hog, which he ſinged the 
Hair off, and boiled in the Pot. Xanthus fearing left 
Eſop not finding all the Feet, ſnould run away, threw 


the Foot he had taken into the Pot again. Eſep find- 
ing Five when he cook them out. Xanthus asked, 


How 


'1 
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How is there Five? He replied, How ma 

have two Hogs? Eight, eh Xanthas. Herz — 

are Five, faith Eſop, and the fatning Hog hath but 

Three Feet. Whereupon Xanthus chafes; Did not] 

ſay, quoth he, that this Fellow will make me mad? 

But finding no juſt Cauſe to beat him all this while 

he pacifieth himſelf again. | 

> ov" to Bathing goes, where meeting Friends, 

: To dreſs a Lentil Eſop home he ſends: © 

He drefſes only one. The Bathing done, 

Xanthus invites them every Mother's Son, 1 

Then calls to Eſap : Bring me here a Cup 

Of Drink, new come from Bathing. 'He takes up 

The Waters coming from the Bath: What's this, 

Saith Xanthus ? What you call'd for, he replies; 

*Tis Drink come from the Bath: Xanthus is mad, 

That there were Strangers Eſep may be glad. 

A Baſon's call'd for: Eſep brings it dry. 

It is to waſh, you Rogue, doth Xanthus cry, 

Then call for Water, Maſter, if you will; 

For till you bid me, not a drop TII fill. 

Ig Dinner-time, Xanthus the Lentil wants, 

Eſop takes it up in a Cotkle-ſhell, | 

And brought it; Xanthus taſtes, and ſays, tis well: 

Come bring them ZElop's Heart begins to pant, 

' You've had it, Sir, you would not have it twice. 

His Maſter ſtorms to find more Knaveries, 

Quoth Eſop, Lord! do what i will, Fm chid, 

You bad me boi! a Lentil, ſo I did. 

Naut hus replies, Shall I thus ſerve my Friends, 

Make them fir whiſtling on their Fingers ends? 

Gs Sirrah, buy Four Hoge. Feet, boil them quick, 

Xanthus ſteals one out of the Pot to pick 

A Quarrel with him, Eſop ſmells the Trick, 

Runs to the Sty, cuts off the fat Hog's Foot, 
Singes and boils it: Xanthus put his tot, 

Leſt Eſep miſſing it ſhould run away. | 

Eſop finds Five, Quoth Nanthus, Prithee ſay, Fo 

| OT e 


Five! How comes that? Zap replied ſtrait, , 


ut How many have two Hogs ? Quoth Xanthus eight, 

t Then we have five here, and the fat Hog three: 

d: Was Man e'er curs'd with ſuch a Tongue as thee 2+ | 

le. Thus Xanthus frets, but fretting: was in vain, 
And ſo grows quiet of, himſelf again. 

* CHAP. x. 


Eſop beareth a Preſent, which Xanthus command; 76. 
be delivered to her that Iod'd hone. hath. . 
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78 HE Day after one of the Scholars invites his 
1 Companions, and amongſt the reſt Tant hus, to 
Supper. While they were at Banquet, Xanthus gave 
ſome Diſh to Eſop, and commanded him to carry 
it to her that loved him beſt, - While Efop was 
Jupon the Meſſage, he thought with himſelf, now TI 
have an Opportunity to be avenged of my Miſtreſs 
for her cavelling with me when I new!y came, 
Coming to the Houſe, he ſate him down in the 
Entry, and calling for his Miſtreſs, he ſets the Meſs 
which he brought, before her; Miſtreſs, quoth he, 
my Maſter ſends this to her that loves him beſt 
not thee. Whereupon he calling the Bitch, faid 
Junto her, Come Tycena, eat this which my Maſt-- 
ve Meth ſent thee ; and fo a= fit all to her, _ | 
„„ | ward 
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ward coming to his Maſter, he was asked whether he I g. 
had given the Meat to her that loved him beſt ? All H. 
of it, quoth he, and ſhe eat up every bit before my 
face. Xanthus asked what the ſaid while ſhe was 
eating? Nothing to me, but to thee ſhe ſent thanks, of 
quoth Ep. Xanthus Wife took this very heavily, and iy 
:dolefully moaned her ſelf in her Cloſet, vowing ſhe 
would forſake his Houſe. Now at Supper the Cup go. 
ing round, one propounds a queſtion. When ſhall be 
the greateſt confuſion amongſt mortals ? Eſop ſtand. 
ing behind, When the dead ariſe, quoth he, and ſhall 
enquire for their ancient Poſſeſſions. The Scholars 
laughed, ſaying, that is a witty fellow. Another ask'd 
hy the Sheep died ſo quietly, andthe Sow with fuch 
an hideous outcry ? The Sheep, quoth he, uſe to be 
Milked and Shorn, and ſo are ſilent, wherefore ſeeing 
the Knife; they expect nothing dreadful, only what | 
is uſual; but the Sow which is neither Milk'd nor 
thorn, whoſe Eleſh. and nothing elſe, is good for uſe, 
makes an horrid noiſe at her {laughter. Upon theſe 
Anſwers the Scholars fell into exceſſive Mirth, After 
Supper, -Xanthys coming home, and according to his 
manner diſcourſing with his Wife, ſhe turned aſide, 

- ſaying, Come not near me, give me what I brought; 
and fare you well: go- your way and make much 
of your Bitch to whom you ſent your Dainties. Xan- 
thus ama d at this, asks his Wife to whom he ſent 
the Diſh of Meat, if not to her? By 7ove you ſent 

them not to me, but your Bitch, quoth his Wife. Xan- 

thus calling Eſop, ask'd him to whom he gave th= Meat 
that was ſent? to your beloved quoth he; whereup- 
on calling the Bitch, that is ſhe that bears you moſt 
good will; beat her, turn her out of Doors, yet ſhe 
will not forſake you. preſently ſhe forgets ail, and 
fawns upon you again. Youought to have ſaid, car. 
1y theſe Dainties to my Wife, and not to my beloved. 

i A hou ſeeſt Miſtreſs, quoth Xanthus, it was not my 

fault, but his that I ſent ; rake it patiently this Co 

R 2 + ; : 
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mall have a good occaſion ſuddenly to pay him for all. 
His Wife Tepe nothing of this, went privately 
Y away from him to her own Friends. Now, Maſter, 
as F quoth Eſop, did not I ſay the Truth, when I told 


5, | you that your Bitch bore more Reſpect and good 
id | Will to you, than my Miſtreſs ? 


1E | | 
o- Ant hus prepares a Banquet, and invites 2 
75 Friends to participate of ſuch delights 


As for their welcome he provided had; 

all But his croſs Wife diſdainful fill and ſad, 
Pouts in a corner, nor will preſent be 

To welcome his invited Company, 

ch Seeking to vex her Husband's humour ſtifl. 

be Vet Xanthu: ſtriving how to pleaſe her Will, 
ug | Cuts off the beſt, and Eſop thus commands, 

That Preſent to deliver to the Hande 

C Of her that lov'd him beſt; who ſeeing well 

x How much ſhe did in wrath and hate excell 

Towards her Husband, ſtudied now to try 

I Her angry Paſſions worſt extremity, _ 
And thus relates his Meſſage: Here you ſee 

(Miſtreſs) the Preſent was deliver'd me 
b For her who moſt reſpect to Xanthus ſhows. 

u wich that the Meat unto a Bitch he throws. 
This with new rage incenſeth Xanthus Wife, 
And ſets her lore and anger both at ſtrife, 
Which way to take revenge, at laſt reſolv'd - 

Phe is (while vengeful thoughts her mind involy'd} 

Lo leave her Husband quite; and ſo retires 

* lome to her Friends. But Xanthus (whoſe deſires 

er abſence could not brook) inquires the Cauſe, 
nd That ſhe gainſt Modeſty and Marriege Laws, 
Should thus forſake his Bed: But when he found 
ed. Now Eſop gave the Preſent to his Hound, 
Not to his Wife; inrag'd againſt him thus, 
e lain (queth he) that ſow'ſt Pebate twixt us, 
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Thy Liſe ſhall anſwer it, unleſs thou fiad 5 on 
A way t appeaſe a diſcontented Mind, kn. 
And call her home again. But Eſep ſaid. a 

Thou for thy Dotage now art well a-paid, the 


For now thou ſeeſt who lov'd thee beſt; ſince the I 
Is gone, thy Hound abideth fill with the. "x 
Vet Xanthus writes and ſues for her return: „ 
But his Affection ſhe requites with ſcorn; IIc 
And while he ſtrives her Preſence to regain, As 
The more doth ſhe reject him with diſdain. 
'So..peeyiſh Women (might they have their Wiſh hir 
Would uſe their Husbands at their Pleaſure ſtill. F ma 


CHAP. XLg | Bir 


Eſop (by # witty Invention) cauſeth Xanthus Witt 
. | to return again, : 


2 2 


Oome certain Days after, Xanthus Wife not being 
O reconciled, he ſent ſome of his Kindred to intrest An 
ther return: She refuſing, Xanthus.grows very. melan- 
.choly and fad, Efop coming to him, faid, Do ne He. 
thus perp'ex and trouble thy ſelf, for to Morrow 
will make her come quickly and willingly. E x 

taking his Money, into the Market he goes, and ha- : 
ving bought Geeſe and Hens, and other fitting ig 5 


FD 
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or the Banquet, he came with 3 
the Houſe a ear eee 2t his Back by 
know that it was her Father's Hor 3 not to 
met with one of the en When, as he 
the Servants; he enquired 
they, had any thing:o-dell that might be f e age 
Wedding? The Servant deſired ROONEY: 
be Married p Xazthus the Philoſo <= who was to 
to morrow he is to be Married. Th 8 MEE 
Houſe ran up Stairs, and told thi amber = Ag 
| As ſoon as ſhe had heard it, awa 7 f Aontbus's Wike. 
il ſpeed back again to Xanthus to 0 e went with all 
1 him after this GE Dn Be exclaimed againſt 
married to another while I am on Mr. Xonthus, be 
who was the cauſe of De e. And ſo Hep, 
Vit. alſo of her Return. re, was an occaſion 
1e * g ; 
; © Anthas inraged till, no reſt | 
Since his diſcourteou 5 take, 
dy Eſop well perceivin rag 3 bim forſake. 
. 1 US wile to cure his Maſter's Di arts | | 
| 88 with Fowl, and ſuch like „ * 
Wee. he ſeems for a Banquet to — are, 
| Againſt his Maſter's Weddin Tonk — | 
75 Errand thus to Xanthus Wie 2 n 
bad adden parting, doth „ 
75 you to ſue Divorce; and ſeek th _— 
f one that ſhalf with him more on; e Love 
Sn not ſuch Cauſes of Difſeatich oh . 
1 is the Day. So Aſop >, ia 
2d , Till he J eſs Boſom full of Woes 
ein | , 'twixt hope and , 
treat ie Tr 1 er — 1 2 x 
elan- witn a I 3 
| iu With Sighs 3 more heel than before, 
ow | Her Errors to forgive, and he band doth implore 
Eſp More mild to him and conſt 9 
d ha-. 1 rom whence let all Men — wn 14 
i | arn ill preva 
ning 9.curb a Shrew, when as intreaties 21. el 
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CHA P. XII. 


Eſop commanded to ſerve the beſt Meat, ſerued Xanthus 
at his Table with nothing but Tongues, © 


A after a while, Xanthus inviting the Scho- 
| lars to Dinner, gave Command to Eſp, to buy 
'the beſt and the choiceſt Proviſion : while he was 
upon his way, he ſaid to himſelf I will teach my Ma. 
ſter to command ſuch fooleries. Whenas therefore he 
had aid out his Monty in Hos Tongues, he brought 
them in with Sauce to Di The Scholars highly 
commended the Diſh, as miniſtring occaſion to ule 
their Tongues for Diſcourſe. The ſecond and third 
- Courſes Efop brought in, andall was Tongues. The 
Gueſts a little moved to ſee nothing but Tongues, 
Xanthus ask'd, What nothing but Tongues ? Nothing 
elſe Sir, quoth Eſep. Thou ill-favour'd Raſcal, I bad 
thee buy the beſt and choiceſt Dainties I thank you 
Sir, quoth Eſop for this chiding before Philoſophers; 
for what in the World is better than the Tongue? 
a 1 manner of exquilite Learning and Philoſophy is 
ſhewed and given out bythe Tongue; bythe Tongue, 
givings, receivings, ſalutations, commendations, mar- 

| . riages 
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riages are celebrated, Cities built; and brieſly, the 
Tongue is the total Preſ:rvation of a Man's Life, 


therefore nothing better than the Tongue. Upon this 
the Scholars thinking Eſep wiſer than his Maſter, took 


the ir leaves, and departcd. | 


Anthus intends a-Feaft, invites home Friends, 
And therefore Eſop to the Market ſends, 
The choiceſt Diſhes to provide; but he 
(Still full of Craft and witty Subtilty!) 
Buys nothing elſe but Tongues; no other Meat 
Provided he at all for them to eat: | 
The firſt courſe Tongues ; and at the ſecond cam: 
No other fare, and at the third the ſame. 


Villain (quoth Xant bas then) I bid thee buy 


The choiceſt Diſhes that thou could'ſt eſpy. 
And not courſe Tongues alone; wherefore did you 
Thus croſs, and not my juſt commandment do? 
But Eſop anſwers, Sir, the Jongue's the beſt 
Of Diſhes to preſent at any Feaſt. 
By that, Diſcourſe and Traffick ſtill is held 
*I'wixt Man and Man; by that is right upheld; 
What but the Tongue unfolds the Mind, and gives 
A light to Knowledge? by it Learning lives; 
And Sages grave our ſtraggling thoughts contra), 
Conducting in the Paths of truth the Soul. 
When Neighbours jar, the Lawyers fluent Tongue 
Diſputes the Cauſe, and puniſheth the wrong 
By a juſt Sentence, that Example may, _. _ 
Inſtrut Offenders Juſtice to obey. | 
The hiddea Secrets of Philoſophy, 
By Tongues of Learned Doctors we deſcry. 
A thouſand other benefits beſide 1 
The Tongue affotds. Tlien can it be deny'd, » 

But that a Torzue's the beſt Diſh to prefer 

Upon the Board of a Philoſopher ? 
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CHAP. XIII. 


Eſop commanded by Xanthus to buy the worſt of Meats 
for Supper, provides Tongues again. 


A While aſter the Scholars twitted Xanthus with 
| his Chear, He anſwered, it was not his Mind, 
but the Will of his perverſe Servant; to Day I will 
change your Diet, and you ſhall hear what command 
Iwill give him: Who calling Eſp, commanded him 
to buy the worſt Meat he could lay his Hand on, 
But he, not moved from his Purpoſe, went and 
bought Tongues again ; and when they were ready, 
ſet them before them. The Scholars a little diſcon- 
tented to ſee nothing but Swines Tongues; Efep 
brought in the ſecond and third Courſe of nothing 
elſe. Xanthus much moved hereat, ſaid to Eſop, 
Did I now charge you to buy the beſt Mear, and 
not rather the worſt you could get? He anſwered, 
And I pray you. Maſter, what is worſe than the 
Tongue? Is it not the ruine of Cities ; the Death 
of many a Man? Are not all Lies and evil Speech. 
es, and Perjuries - produced from her? Are not 
Marriages, and Principalities, and Kingdoms, over- 


turned 


& 
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turned by her? In brief; Is not the whole Life by 
I ber ſtuft with infinite Errors? Eſop having thus re- 
t! plied; the Scholar ſaid, As is his 2 o are his 
manners; and unleſs you have a care, he will make 
ou mad. Good Sir, queth Eſep, you ſeem too ill- 


diſpoſed, and too much a medler, to provoke the 
Maſter againſt his Servant. | | 
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His Anſwer pleas'd them all, and Nanthus tllen 
Invites them all to Sup with him agen; | 

Commanding Eſep now not to prepare 
Such Curious Diſkes, and ſuch coſty Fare, 
But to ſeek out the worſt, and that to buy; 
Which, Eſep apprehended craftily, 4 | 
And Tongues makes ready ſtill. Night drawing nigb, 
The Gueſts to Supper unto :Xanthus high, 
But find no Fare but Tongues, whereat they deem'd : | | 
Their welcome baſe, and ſome half angry ſeem'd : | 

th | To whom thus Eſep; Sirs, my Maſter's Will | 

id, | 1 never yet was backward to fulfill, | ml 

i 
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ili Nor have I done it now; for lo, he ſaid, 

14 || Go buy the worſt of. Meats, and I obey'd : 

For if abus d, the Tongue the worſt of all; 

That ſows. Seditiqn; making Neighbours fall ® 

At variance. twixt themſelves, by that' tis known 

nd = 7 

tv Cities have been betray d, Towns overthrown; 

Js And too too often. Children have revild 

Their aged Parents, Parents curs'd their Child. 

Beſides, no Man more miſchief can expreſs 

f Than he that doth an evil Tongue poſſeſs. | 
And thus you ſee the Tongue's the worſt and beſt. + 
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Mo For mortal uſe, as tis in uſage bleſt. 
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ö MY. WE 
Xanthus commandeth Eſop to ſeek a Man that 
| regardeth nothing. 3 


322 


AFM 
5 > Till 


* Aut hus upon the former buſineſs deſtrous to find 
occaſion to beat Eſop, thus ſaid to him, Vou run- 
away-Villam, ſeeing you have accuſed: my Friend 
of too much curiofity, ſee you find me a Man that 
lives withou' care at all. The Day after, Eſep goes. 
into the Streets, and looking about him, ſaw a Man 
ſitting long in a place, whom he ſuppoſed to be ſim- 
ple and careleſs, called to him. Ho, you, my Ma- 
ſter deſires your Company to Dinner. The Ruſtick 
asking no Queſtions who it was that invited him, 
followed Eſep, and ſate him down in his dirty habit. 
Xanthus asks, Who is this? A careleſs Man, quoth 
Zſop. Xanthus whiſpers in his Wife's Ear to do what 
he deſired her, that he might have a fair occaſion to 
beaytnced of Eſop : whereupon in the Preſence of 
them all; he ſaid, Wife, I pray thee get ſome water 
in a Baſon, and, waſh the Strangers Feet; for he 
thought the Stranger would have been ſhie and re- 
fuſed-it ; ſhe therefore taking the Baſon of ware”, 


vent abeet to waſh his Feet: which the cazetels 


Uown, jecing, ſaid, She will Honour me. much 2 
| wall 
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his Feer, Waſh Miſtreſs, quoth he, and ſo ſate-down 
to Meat. Xanthus commanded to bring him Wine: 
The Clown thought they ſhould have drunk firſt, 
but being it was their Pleaſure, he- drank it off. 


When his Meſs was brought him at Dinner, Xanthus - 
complained the Meat was not ſeaſoned, and there- 
upon beat his Cook. The Clown ſaid to himſelf, The 


Meat is ſeaſoned well enough, and it wants nothing ; 
if his Maſter will beat his Servant for nothing, wh-t 


is that to me? Xanthus much troubled to fee his 


gueſt not troubled at any thing, commanded the 


Cheeſe-Cakes to be brought in: The Clown turned 
them about, and toſſed them down like Bread. Xan- 
thus pettiſhly chafed at the Baker, that he had not 


pe in Pepper and Honey into the Cheeſe-Cakes. The 


Baker replies, If they be not baked, blame me: 
if they want ſeaſoning, the Fault is in my Miſtreſs. 


Xanthus in a fury breaks forth, ſaying, If it be my 


Wife's doing, I will burn her alive. He commanded + 
forthwith to make, a good Fire, and aſſaying to caſt- 
his Wife in, he looked about, thinking the Ruſticx 
would have beſtir'd him to have prevented ſuch - 
but he ſeeing no cauſe for all this 


a daring act; 
chafing fury, fte 


t in, ſaying, Good Sir, ſtay a while, 
I will-fetch my 


Hen Xanthus Eſop's cunning did perceive, 
How Craftily his Anſwers he did Weave, -. 

To fave himſelf from blame; at length doth lay 

A Task on him (which E/op muſt obey) 

To, ſeek a Man whoſe Care was fixt on nought, 


That nothing begg'd; nor caithly Pleaſure fought, 


313 
waſh my Feet, ſeeing there are Maids enough in the 
Houſe, whom ſhe might command ; but ſtretching out 


| ife, that they may both burn to- 
gether, Xanthus hearing this, and {.eing the ſim- 
plicity of the Man, ſaid to Eſip, This Man is veri y 
a moſt careleſs Fellow, thou haſt got the better of 
me, Eſop; it's enough, I will ſhortly make thee Free. . 


* 
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Faye what he did poſſeſs. Eſop anon 
Beholds a luſty Country Clown alone. 

And walking to him, as the Clown he meets, 
Him at firſt ſalutation thus he greets; 


Xanthus invites thee home. The Clown doth need 


No greater invitation, but with ſpeed 
Along with Eſep walkes. When Xanthus ſaw 


The Clown approach, and near unto him draw, 


Asks Eſop what he was? Quoth he. A man 


That cares for nothing. Xanthus then began 


To frown at Efop : but at length in mind 


Revolving his command, he proves more kind, 


Who lovingly now entertains the Clown, 
And with himſelf at Table ſets him down; 
Till queſtions paſſing upon either fide, 

_ When Xanthus the Clowns ignorance. eſpi'd, 

He ſeems to chide his Cook, not having dreſt 

The Dinner worthy ſuch a welcome Gueſt, 

But the Cook ſtudying himſelf t' excuſe, 

Doth with the Fault his Miſtreſs there accuſe, 

X#nthus the better then the Clown to prove, 

In his affection what he beſt did love, 


Seems angry with his Wife, and ithreatens he- 


That ſhe ſhall burn alive before ſhe ſtir. 
The Clown (ſuppoſing Xauthus angry grow, 
And that his Wife ſhould to the fire S* 
Shews all his. Wit at once}; replies, O ſtay 
A while, till I from hence but go away 


Ta fetch my Wife, and then they both ſhall be 


Within one Fire burn'd for Company; 


At which fond Anſwer, Xanthus did confeſss 


Eſep the greater 3 to expreſs: 
For ſince the Clown ſo 


He nothing elſe regarded in this Life. 


0 little loy'd his Wife, 


. 
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CHAP: XV. 
Eſop's Anſwer. to the Judge. : 


'T- HE Day after, Xanthus commanded. Eſop to go 


to the Bath, and ſee what Company was there, 


for he had a mind to Bathe. While he was running, by 
chance he met the Prætor, who knowing him to be 
Xanthus his Servant, asked him, Whither away? Who 
anſwered, he knew not; thinking the Prætor would 
not regard him; who commanded, for his fawcineſs.. 


to have him away to Priſon; While they were carry- 


ing him away, Eſop cried our, Thou ſeeſt, O Prætor 


how rightly I have anſwered; that which I looked: 
not for, it is befallen, me, and Fam dragged to Pri- 
fon. The-Pretor amazed with the wittineſs of his an- 
ſwer, diſmiſſed. him. So Eſop running to the Bath, 


ſaw much Company, and witha] 3 as 


one ſhould enter into the Bath; v hereat many, go. 
ing in and coming out, ſtumbled One amongſt the 
reſt going to wath, took the Stone and laid. it aſide. 
Eſop returning, tells his Maſter he ſaw hut one Man 
in the Bath. Nanthus coming and ſeeing a multitude; 
What is this? O Eſep, I: may ſee. many. here, 2 
| | | OB: 
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thou told'ſt me of one Man? Sir, there lay a greafl W! 
Stone at the entry of the Bath, whereat many ffum. W! 
bled; only one Man turned it aſide; therefore II W 
faid I ſaw but one Man, eſteeming him more than £/ 
all. You have your. Anſwer ready, quoth-Xa»thu, 
On a certain time, Xauthas coming out of the Privy, 
asked Efop, Why Men after they had done their Eaſc. 
ment, looked upon their Excrements ? He Anſwers, 
In time paſt, a certain Man living delicately, ſate in 
the Privy til! he avoided his Heart; from that time 
Men have looked upon their Excrements, for fear of I 
the like: Bur, Maſter, take you no care for any ſuch A 
matter, for you have no heart at all T 


*Hree Days being paſt, Eſop employed is 
£ þ 6 N 1 was this 
Xanthus would go to Bath, and fent to no 
CORE he more privately might thither go) 
hat Company was in it, Efop now, 
That ne'er to do his Maſter's will waz ſlow, 
| Makes all the ſpeed he can; but by the way 
He meets a Judge, who to him thus did ſay, 
Now, Loggerhead, where go'ſt thou? Eſop then, 
Troth Sir, I know not, cries to him agen: 
But when the Judge did his croſs Anfwer hear, 
He calls two Men, and wills them Eſop bear 
To Prifon ſtraight ; to whom thus Efip cry'd, 
0 For this firſt fault, good Sir, be pacifi'd: 
#1 Knew I that you would:me to Priſon ſend ? | 
| How could I truly then an Anſwer lend 5 
Which way I had to go? the Judge (who files \ 
4 At Eſep's Anſwer, and his cratty wiles) 
BZBids, Let the Knave. go free. So Eſ makes 
All ſpecd away, and his quick Journey takes. 
Towards the Bath; where being entred, le 
Eſpies there bathing a great Company; 
Bur at the entry ſzeing there a Stone, 
Whereat all ſtumbled, fiving only (ne; 
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But deem the reſt like ſenſeleſs Ideots all, 
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Who (wiſer than the reſt) mov'd in the ſame. 
When Eſop therefore back t his Maſter came, 
Who asking him how many bathing were? ; 
Eſop replies, He ſaw but-one Man there. 

Xanthus was pleas'd at this, and thither hies: 

But b'ing arriv'd, a multitude he ſpies. 

Of Strangers alrogether in the Bath ; 
Who thus to 707 (being incens'd with wrath) 
Villain, thou ſaidſt here were no more than one, 
And he himſelf was bathing all alone. 

"Tis true, quoth Eſop, for behold where lies 

A Stone before the Bath, yet none ſo wiſe 
To move the ſame, all ſtumbled ſave this Man, 
And therefore him ſo ſtile, I only can. 


— 


Who rather than they'd ſtoop, would ſtumbling fall. 
Thus Xanthus, tho” diſpleas d, no way could blame 
(Hearing his Anſwer) Ep for the ſame. 7%. 
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HAP. XVI: 


Xanthus fooliſhly in bis Cups made a Bargain to drink 
all the Water in the Sea; but AEſop wictily taught 
bim how to diſſolve the Mager. 25 0 
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5 A Feaſt on a certain Day being appointed by Xan- 
wm - thus and other Philaſophers, the Cup beginning 
ct o conquer, there aroſe certain Queſtions. Xanthur 
began to chafe. Æſep ſaid to him, Maſter, Bacchus is 
Commander of Three Temperaments, firſt of Vo- 
Juptuouſneſs, the ſecond of Drunkenneſs, the third 
of Reproaching: You, being now merry, and having 
well drunk, have a care of the reſt. Xanthus being 
now thorough drunk, one of the Scholars asked him 
whether a Man might not drink up the Ocean ? Very 
_ eaſily, I can doit my ſelf, quoth Xanthus: I will wage 
all I am worth upon it. At preſent they bind the Wa- 

er with the mutual Depoſition of tlieir Rings nd 
2 that time departed. The next Day Xanthus being 
early up, waſhing his Face, perceived his Ring was 


loſt; he calls Eſep to an Account for his Ring. 1 
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know not, quoth he, what's become of it! but this! 

know, you muſt out of your Houſe, for yeſterday in 
a drunken Fit y ou waged your Houſe that you ou 

„ ; | | i 
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drink up the Sea; and you bound the wager with 
vour Ring. Xanthus replied, And what could I wage 
„ jeſs ? But canſt thou tell me a way how 1 may eitker 
„ do it, or diflolve the bargain? For doing it (quoth 

be) it's impoſſible. How thou ſhalt untie the wager 
Iwill tell thee. When you ſhall meet again to Day, 
ſeem not to fear, but what you ſaid Drunk, ſpeak 
with as much confidence now you are ſober. Com- 
mand a Table to be ſet upon the ſhore, and that 
Lads be provided to reach the Water out of the Sea 
in Cups; and when the multitude ſhall meet to ſee 
this ſight, ask them with whom you have waged, what 
the Bargain was? It will be replied, That you ſhould 


drink up the Sea. Turning thy ſelf to all of them, ſay 


thus, Ye Men of Samos, you know that many Rivers: 
run into the Sea, and I have Bargain'd only to drink 
up the Sea, and not the Rivers that run into it: let 
any one ſtop the Courſe of the Waters which run into 


the Sea, and I am ready to drink up the Sea. Xanthus 
1 | knowing this to be the only way to diſſolve the Wa- 


g ger, rejoiced exccedingly. The People therefore com- 


+ ing to ſee the ſight, Xanthus did and ſaid as Eſop. had 
is taught him: Whereat the Samians admired and high- 
>. ly commended him. Upon this the Scholar fall at his 
4 feet, and acknowledging himſelf overcome, intreated 
g him to diſſolve the Bargain; which Xanthur, at the. 


& || intreaty of the People, did. 


y T chanc'd *mongſt his acquaintance on a time, 
ge Xanthus O ercome with lib'ral Cups of Wine, 

:- | Midſttheir Diſcourſe, one of them doth demand; 
id f it with poſſibility might ſtand 

g For one to drink the Water in the Sea ? 

as | £-nthus replies, it poſſible might be; 

1 | And he could do it. Wagers then were laid 
1 © On either fide, and Stakes by either made; 
in An hundred Crowns to Xanthas Houſe, But now. 
dd || When Xanthur well had ſlept, and hearing how 


8 
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He had himſelf o'er-reach'd, he *gain repents 
His fooliſh Bargain, full of diſcontent. 
To whom thus Eſop ſpake, If you will pleaſe, 
To free my Bondage, and my Bonds releaſc, 
I ſhall invent and eas ly find the way, 
Whereby your Bargain ſoon diſſolve you may. 
 Xanthus agrees: and Eſop thus began; 5 
Maſter, you know the boundleſs, Ocean, 
Which worketh ſtil] with an unconſtant Tide, 
Doth not alone within it ſelf abide, | 
But purging ev'ry Minute, when it flows; 
What ebbs receiv'd, again to Rivers throws: 
Whoſe Currents if your oppoſites can keep 0 
From back returning to th unfathom'd deep, 
Bear you the loſs, This Eſop Xanthus taught; 
Who next Day, when his adverſaries thought 
To win what he had laid, all ready were 
To ſee him drink the Sea, bur firſt forbear 
A while, quoth Xanthus, ſeeing yeſterday 
I did this Bargain make, and wager lay, 
I muſt perform it ; but the Sea you know 
Tis only I-muſt drink, not Brooks that flow 
Into the fame: Therefore if you can ſtop 
Their Currents thence, I ſoon ſhall drink it up. 
The which did feem a Task as great as his, 
As well for them, as for himſelf to mils. 

Which both the Parties ſeeing, they agree 

To break the Bargain, and each other free. 
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CHAP. XVII. | 
Xanthus his ingratitude to Eſop. 


— 1 _—_ Cf =) 


Hey departing to their Houſes, Eſop came to 
Xanthus, ſaying, IT hope now I deſerve my free- 

dom Kant hus repell'd him with rebuke, ſaying, Doſe 
thou think I will not be ſo good as my word ? Go 
K view, if thou canſt ſee 

two Crows tell me, for it preſages good luck: if but 
one, ill luck is towards. Eſop rgturn'd and told him, 
he ſaw two Crows ſit upon a Tree. Xanthus coming 
out, one of them fled, and he could ſpie bur one ſit- 
ting ſtill : Then he ſaid, Thou curſed Villain, didft 
thou not tell me thou ſaweſt two? Thou takeſt de- 
light to deride me: Whereupon he commanded that 
Efop ſhould be ſoundly ſcourg'd. While he was beat- 
ing, there came in one to ſup with Xanthus. and 


Eſop cri'd out, Ah! Wo is me, I am beaten that ſaw 
two Crows, and thou who ſaweſt but one, goeſt into 


the Banquet, it was therefore an unhappy Omen. 


Xanthus admiring his Subtilty, commanded them to 
ceaſe beating. 3 


Hen Xanthas had receiv'd the benefit, 
And freed the Wager by his Servant's * 
on 2 
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Eſep his Maſter's Promiſes expects, 


But Xanthus moſt ingratefully reje&s | 
His juſt Demand, and ſtudying more and more 
To uſe him harſher than he did before, 

And mingle ſtripes with threats But Efop ſtill 
So well conform'd him to his Maſter's Will, 
In ail things to obey, that Xanthus hate 
Could find no juft ground (though inveterate) 
To puniſh Eſep, yet as quenchleſs fire. 

The more ſuppreſt, doth with more force aſpire, 
Conſuming all it meets; ſo Xanthus rage 
Eſop's,beſt Duty no way can aſſwage; 


Being reſolv'd (although without a Cauſe 
Now to burſt forth, and not one Minute's pauſe 


Admit to keep it in; for which intent 
He on a fooliſh Errand Eſop ſent, 


Jo ſeek about the Field, if haply he 
Could find two Crows perching upon one Tree? 


And ſo to bring him word; for two (quoth he) 
Portend good Luck, and one a Prodigy. | 


Eſop walks forth, and finds them; back doth run 


Jo Xanthus, e er who got out, one was gone, 


> 


Which he perceiving, Crook-back'd Slave (quoth he) 


Thy daily cuſtom 1s to flout at me; ; 
And now I'll take revenge and bang thee well. 
But Eſop cry*d, Sir, while I came to tell 2 
The News to you, one of them fled away. 
Yet Xanthus {lights th excuſe, and ſtripes doth lay 
More thick on him, till dinner time grew on, 
And Xanthus to his Meat was call'd upon. 
When Ep murmur'd thus; Alas, how curſt 


My Fortune is? I'm ſure to have the worſt. 


Two Crows portend good Luck, one only Crow, 
My Maſter ſays, Misfartune doth foreſhow.;. 
But 1 ſpi'd two, and he but only one: 8 
Yet have I ſtripes, he to good cheer is gone. 
If men by Birds no better can Divine, 1 
Let them foretel their own good luck, * _ 


9 
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HA. rn 6 
Eſop waggiſh, diſcover'd the Nakeaneſs of his 


Miflreſs, 


Anthus having invited ſome Friends, ſends Efop ii 
to cater for Proviſion, whovery diligently per- 1 

formed his Maſter's Commands, and provided it. | 

When Dinnet was ready and brought in, his Miſtreſs {| 

was repoſed on a Pallet in the Room, and faſt aſleep. | 

Eſop awaked her, and prayed her to watch, leſt the ' 

Dogs carried the Meat away. She being angry replies, 

that ſhe had Eyes to ſce behind to watch the Provi. 

ſion. Eſep took this merrily, and watching his oppor- 

tunity to retort, (but firſt made an end of ſerving l 

in the Meat) at his return ſtole gently to the Couch, HM 


and lifting up her Garments, unveiled her Poſteriors. 
By this time Xanthus was come in with his Gueſts. 
At which fight, whether he was pleaſed-or abaſhed, 


let the Reader judge. | 


 Anthus again to Market Eſop ſends, | : 
To buy Proviſion t' entertain ſome Friends, 
Which he invites go Dinner : Eſop's care 


Not backward is, all ready to prepare, 
| N Y # * Wikis 
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When Dinner time approach'd he brings the Meats, 
And on the Board each Diſh in order ſets, IXa. 
But on a velvet Couch which ſtood thereby 
He ſees his Miſtreſs ſlee ping ſoundly lie, 

To whom he calls, Miftre s, awake I pray, 
And look the Dog ſnatch not the Meat away. 
But ſhe being angry that he wak'd her, cries, 
Villain be quiet; my Back-ſide hath Eyes. 

Now Eſop who his Miſtreſs anſwer took 
In way of courſe deriſion, could not brook 
Longer de'ay, till he might back retort 
So.groſs a frump, (though by a knaviſh ſport;) 

And therefore in his mind conceiv'd it beſt, 

To thwart her Humour with an equal Jeſt, - 

Mean while (c'er he the Project could effect) 

His Maſter's charge he held in firit reſpect; 

So goes back to the Kitchen to feteh more 
Which brought, he finds his Miſtreſs as before 6 
Still faſt aſlcep: With that he walks to her, + 
And ſoftly doth her Smock and Coats prefer kee 
To hide her face. and to himſelf replies Fe 
Miſtreſs, if your Poſteriors have Eyes, * tim 


Pray let them be unmask d. By this time home I 
Xanthus with his invited Gueſts is come; Wh 

Who entering now the Hall, and ſeeing there Dog 

Bis Wife to lye with both her Buttocks bare, wer 

Of Eſop asks the cauſe? Eſop doth tell leng 

His Maſter ail. Reader, think thou how well W 

© Kant hus was pleas d. I more forbear to ſay, his 
Let I too much the Womans ſhame diſplay. p! , 
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Nanthus commands Eſop to admit of none to enter at 
his Gate, but wiſe Men and Philoſophers. 


8 Days after, Xauthus inviting many Philoſo- 
\) phers and Orators to Dinner, commands Eſop to 
keep the Gate; and to let in no illiterate Dunce a- 
mongſt them, but only the great Sophies. At Dinner- 
time. Eſop ſitting in the Portal, chere comes one wha 
was invited, and knocks at the Gate. Eſop within laid, 


What ſtirs the Dog? He thinking himſelf to be call'd 


Dog, away he goes: So in brief every one that came 
went back, not taking ſuch an injury well. But at 
length when one of them came to the gate and knockt, 
and heard the words W hat ftirs the Dog ? his Ears an 

his Tail, quoth he. £ſop judging his anſwer acute and 
proper, gave him entrance, and brought him to his 
Matter, ſaying there's no Philoſoper come to Dinner 


| Maſter, fave this one. Xanthus was very ſorry hereat, 


that he ſhould be ſo much deceived by them whom 
he had invited. The day after, when they came to the 
Schools, they accuſed Xauthus, faying, Sir as it ſhould 
ſeem, you lighted us, and not only io, but ſer 
that ugly fellow, Eſop, to abuſe us at your Gates, and 


to call us Logs. But, Sirs, quoth Xanthus, are you 
| FT 4 8 ET 0 ; 


an 
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= if £SOP. | 
in earneſt, or in jeſt? They replied, unleſs we are 
aſleep, it's true as we tell thee. Eſop preſently was 
call'd for, and ask'd upon what ground he abuſed hi; 
Friends? Who anſwered, Maſter, did not you com. 
mand me that I would not admit anyun learned or yy]. 
gar Fellow into your Feaſt, but onlyſuch as were wiſe 
Men? And what are theſe, Sirrah, quoth Nant hut, are 
they not wiſe Men? No ways, quoth Eſop; for when 
they knock d at the Gate, I ask'd them, What the Dog 
ſtir d? not one one of them underſtood me. Therefore 
I gave entrance to none, but only this Man, who 
gave me a wiſer Anſwer, When Eſop had this ſaid, 
11 they all agreed that he was in the right, . 
Io, who muſt ſupply all Offices, | 
1 And all his Maſter Xanthus Humours pleaſe, 
Muſt now become his Porter, and muſt wait 
To ſee that no Man enter at the Gate 
But ſuch as he appoints, and thoſe to be 
Wiſe Men, not bools, elſe none muſt Xanthus ſee, 
At length one comes, demanding entrance there. 
But Eſop (ſtill whoſe Anſwers rugged were) 
Thus unto him doth ſay, Thou Dog come in. 
The wiſe Man angry grown, goes back again. 
In ict, thus Eſep anſwers all that came, 
And all return with Anger at the ſame. 
1 Until amongſt the reſt one wiſer grows, 
1 Not minding Eſop's words, and in he goes. 
. The next Day thoſe that were repuls d, relate 
H Eſop's rude Anſwer to them at the Gate 
* Unto his Maſter, who doth Eſop call, 
= And harſhly chide with him before them all; 
= Who thus to. quit himſelf, Good Sir, replies, 
1 i You bad me let in none but who were wile ; 
4:7 Nor did I diſobey; for no wiſe Man 
1 Will e'ery fooliſh Word or Anſwer ſcan, 
And Anger ſhew at every Fool, leſt they 
The greater Folly in themſelves diſplay :- 
Therefore I him who entred hold to be | 
The only wiſe Man of the Company, CHAD, 


ee. MN many Days after aut hus (£ſop following 4 
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CRAFT 3 
Eſop finding a Treafure, Xanthus proves ungrateful. 


1. Pp, 


"= 


him) went to the Monuments, and reading the 
Epigrams, was much delighted. #ſop ſeeing theſe 
Letters, /c.e, G, al, o, s, &, X, ingraven, ſThew'd them 
to Xanthus, and enquired of him if he knew what 


| they meant: Who after diligent ſtudy not able tꝗ find 


out what they ſignified, plainly acknowledged him- 


ſelf dubious. Maſter, quoth ſep, if I thall find a 


Treaſure by this column, what reward ſhall T have I 
Thou ſhalt have thy liberty, be conifent, ſaid Xan- 
thus, and half the Gold. Then Æſep digging fourſteps 


diſtant from the Grave: ſtone, found a Treaſure, and 


brought it to his Maſter; demanding, according to 
his promiſe both Freedom and Gold. No ſure, ſaid 
Xanthus, until I underſtand the Letters, and the 
Senſe! for to be skiil'd in that, I'efte:m above the 
Treaſure. Æſop, to ſatisfie him, told him that a wiſe 


man was the Ingraver of thoſe Letters, which, faith -_ 


he, imports thus mrełr (according to the Greek, } 


4 going, C paces, & four, 0 "ka then ſhalt = 
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4 | a treaſure, x of Gold. Xanthus replied, Becauſe thou 
art ſo cunning thou ſhalt be no free man, Then, Sir, 
quoth ſep I will declare that it belongs to the King 
of Byzant:um, for it's hid here for him, Xanthus re- 
plies, How know you this ? From the Inſcription, 
quoth he, for thus much it intimateth (in Greek) 
e reflore, g to the King, ai Dionyſins, o which, s then 
haſt found, 9 the treaſure, x of Gold, Xanthus under. 
ſtanding that rhe Treaſure belonged to the King, faid 
to E/op, Take half the Treaſure, and hold thy peace. 
Now I take not this as thy good Will, faid Eſp, but 
as his that hid the Gold. But hear me Sir, thus ſpake 
W the Letters; æ raking, 6 go your way, dc divide 0 
which e ye have found, ) the Treaſure. Hereupon Xan- 
 rhus replied, Come your ways, take half the Money 
| and your Liberty Departing therefore together, Xxan- 
W . rhasfearing the pratling of Efop, commanded him to 
be caſt into Priſon. While they drew Eſop away, A- 

Ias, quoth he, Are theſe the Promiſes of Philoſophers ? 

For I not only receive not my Liberty, but thou giveſt 

command to throw me into Priſon, Xanthus there. 

fore gave Order for his Liberty, ſaying to him, Thou 
ſpeakeſt truth. But when thou haſt got thy Liberty, 
thou wilt ſtickle againſt me to ſome purpoſe. Then 
faith Eſp, Do your worſt: whether yoù will or ao, 

I will have my Freedom: 5 
XS p grew in- Vears, his Wiſdom ſo 

A acteated ſtill, and did exacter grow. 

Who with his Maſter walking to be hold 
Decayed Se pulchers with ag: grown old; 
Amongſt the reſt a Monument appears 
Whereon engraven were ſtrange Characters, 

Which the prefixed Emblem here diſplays. 
Eſop demands the meaning? Xanthus ſays, 
The meaning ſeem'd much difficult, and he 

Could not unfold ſo great a Myſtery. 

Quoth Ep then, My Lord, what benefit 

= Shall I receive, if I reſolve you it? 
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Thus Eſop then; Behold, this aged Tomb 


Which we thall find by digging; ; for to us 


Which having got, poor Eſop now doth crave 


For ſo the following Letters ine 5 


He is contented now with all his Heart, 


For ſo the latter Clauſe, again ien b 
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Xanthus bis freedom piomiſeth. To whom . 


A golden Treaſure in it doth contain, 
As theſe engraven Characters explain; 


— 


In Latin ſo it anſwers. 


- 
. ; 77 £ 


Recedens Paſſur quatuor, Kues, amen. Theſaurum 


aureum. 
| Eng liſh'd bc. 
Deſcend four ſo then dig, and — 1 > DA 
4 golay Treaſere ſhall ene, 5 147 91 


SO doing, there they ſind mi was : forceold, % 
The Treaſure rich, and all of maſſie Gold. 


His Maſter's promiſe, and his ſhare to have. 
But Xanthus doth ungratefully deny | * 

Eſop not only ſhare, bur liberty; 
Detaining all himſelf, Then Ir op PP th: 
Defrauded) cries, King Dionpſius 

This Treaſure claims, it is not due to 42 


In Latin thus | "IP 
"Reade Regi Dionyſio, quem i inven: ai mf 


In Engliſh thus expreſt, 
"The. Treaſure you di ſcovered * N 
Fo Dionyſius your King. „ 63S 
This laſt expounding, RET 4 ſore the Breaſt 
Of wretched Xanthus, doubtful what. to do: pe? 
Bur yet the greater miſchiefs to eſebew, 


R:ther than all to loſe, give Eſep part. 5 8 ** 


In Latin thus, Q | 2 


— 
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| Aeteptura euntes, dividite quem inveniſti Theſaurum 
aureum, | 5 ä 


7 The Golden Treaſure which you ave 
" + Poſſeſſed of, betwixt you ſhare, 


Yet Nanthus home returning big with hate, 
And envying his Servant's proſperous ſtate, 
_ Seeks more to do him wrong, than grateful be 
And honeſt as his word, to ſet him free. 
But that he might the Treaſure all poſſeſs. 
As old men moſt are given to covetouſneſs; 
Fearing leſt £ſop, by his talking would 

That mighty treaſure's maſſy ſum unfold. 

J hinks beſt to lay him faſt ; which he effects, 
And *gairfft all gratitude and due reſpeQs, 
_ Sends him to loathſom priſon there to lie, 
And add more griefs to former miſery. 
Till Eſep thus too ſenſible of wrong 
And injuries which he had ſuffer'd long 

In 's Maſter's ſervice, thankleſs Man, (quoth he) 
Is this the freedom once you promis'd me? 
Is this the recompence ? And muſt I ſtill 
Be thus rewarded for my good, with ill? 
Ye gods aſſiſt my juſt complaint! At this 
Xanthus was ſomewhat mov'd, and did releaſe 
#ſop from Priſon : but by no intreat | 
From bondage, could he his enlargement get 
Until reſoly'd he boldly thus did ſpeak, 
Now do thy worſt, &er long my bonds ſhall break, 
And ſpight of thy tranſgreſſion or diſdain, 
E'er few days paſs, I ſhall my freedom gain. 

The which as he foretold effected was, 
. And in the following Chapter comes to paſs. 


CHAP 
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EEſop is ſer at liberty. 


T that ſeaſon after this manner it fell out at Sa. 


moc. A ſtately Feaſt was kept publickly: An 
Eagle flew ſuddenly over, and ſnatch'd away the Pub- 


lick Ring, and dropt it into the lap of a Servant. The | 
 Saminns ee at this accident, and wondering 


what it ſnould portend, gathering together to conſult, 
moved it to Xanthus, being a chief Citizen and Philo- 


ſopher, deſiring the meaning of this Prodigy. He very 


dubious of the matter, enquired the time when this 
fell out, and going home, was very ſad and penſive, 
becauſe he could not reſolve them. Eſop ſeeing Nau. 


thus ſo dejected, went to him, and enquii'd what made 


him ſo ſorrowful ; reveal itI pray you to me, and bid 
farewell to your ſadneſs, To morrow when you go 
into the Market, tell the Samians that you are not 


SkilP d in unty ing knotty Riddles, neither can you di- 
vine, but I have a Lad who will reſolve yau this que- 
ſtion, And although I ſhall reſolve this, yet you thall. 
have the honour of this, by keeping ſuch a Servant: if 
it fall out otherwiſe, the diſgrace will redound to me. 
Xanthus thus perſwaded, the next day came into.ths | 

| -. Q « Theater, 
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Tf Theater. and ſtood, inthe midſt, according to the ad- 
Me of Efp, decliring to them that met together 
what he had counſelled him to do. They pretently 
deſired that Efep might be ſent. for. Who when he 
ename and ſtood amongit them, the Sami ans looking on 
his face, derided him, will this Countenance ever 
be able to refolve us? And they fell into loud laugh- 
ing; fp ſtretching forth his hand, deſired ſilence, 
and ſaid, Men of Samos, why cavil you at my face? 
You ſhould not look upon my Face, butmy Mind; for 
oftentimes Nature hath cover'd an excellent Mind 
under a Viſage unſeemly Do you look upon the ex- 
terior faſhion of the Veſſel, and not attend the in- 
ward virthe of the Wine? Hearing theſe things, they 
ſaid, Eſoß, if thou haſt any thing to ſay, ſpeak it to 
the City. Then he boldly ſtood forth, ſaying, Ye 
men of Samos, becauſe Fortune, which is deſirous of 
Lontention, propounds the glory of Victory to the 
Maſter and Servant, if the Servant ſeem inferior to his 
_ Maſter, let him go away ſoundy beaten;bur if the Ser- 
'Pant excel, let him eſcape free, Then all the People 
cried out, Tant hus, give Æſop his freedom; in this 
_ obſerve the Samians, and gratiſie them in their re- 
queſt, Nanthus refuſed not indeed, but ticking a lit- 
tle at it, the Prætor ſaid, Xanthas, if thou hearken not 
to the People, I even in this hour, will give Æſep his 
Freedom, and then he will be equal to thee. - Then 
Xanthus was conftrain'd to give him his Freedom. 
Hereupon the Cryer cried out, Xanthus the Philoſo- 
pher gives Æſop his Freedom. And in the mean time 
Afep-ended his Speech, ſay ing to Xanthus, Now a- 
ainſt-your will I ſhall be freed. Thus Eſep being 
reed, ſtood in the midſt of them, faying, Ye men of 
Samos, the Eagle you know is Queen of Birds, and 
whereas ſhe dropt this imperial Ring into the lap of 
a Servant, it ſeem to intimate, that ſome there are of 
our Kings, who endeavour to bring your liberty into 
avery, and to diſannul your eſtabliſhed Laws. The 
3 . Samians 
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Samians hearing this, were exceeding ſad. Not long 
after there came Letters from Creſus, King of the 


Lydians, to S2mos, requiring Tribute of them; if o- 


therwiſe, that they prepare themſelves for Battle. 


Hereupon there was a general Conſuitation, and fear 


to become Subjects to Creſus ; yet they thought it fit- 


ting to take Zſop's Advice. He told them, Iwill inform 


you u ht is beſt : Fortune hath ſhewn us a double 
way: One of Liberty, which in the beginning is diffi - 
cult, but the iſſue eaſie; another of Thraldom, whoſe 
beginning is eaſie, but the end toilſome T he Sami- 
ans hearing this, cried out; Seeing we are Free- men, 
we will not for nothing become Slaves. So they diſ- 
m:Hed the Embaſſadot without terms of Peace. Which 
fo loon as Creſus knew, he determined to wage War 
againſt the Samians. But the Embaſſador told bim, 
You cannot Conquer the Samiaus fo long as ſep is 
amongſt them, and counſels them Rather, O King, 


ſend Embaſſadors and defire Æſep of them; promi- 
ſing them many thanks, and a releaſing of the requi- 


red Tribute, and then perhaps you may ſubdue them. 
Theſe things prevailed with Cræſus, he ſent, deſiring 
Eſop might come to him The Samians decreed to 
deliverhim. Who when he Enew ir, ficod np in the 
midſt of them, ſaying, Ye men of Samos, Iam ready 
to proſtrats my ſelf at the feet of King Cræſas; but T 
will relate to you one Story. At what time he Beaſts 
ſpake among themſelves, the Wolves brought War 
upon the Sheep, whom the Dogs aided, The Wolves 
ſent an Embatiage to the Sheep, that if they would 
live in peace and quietneſs, they deſired them to ſend 
them their Dogs. The fooliſh Sheep were perſwaded- 


h-reto, and ſent the Dogs The Wolves forthwith 
tear the Dogs in pieces, and exfily flew the Sheep. 
The Samians underſtanding the meaning of this Fa- 
ble, determined ftili to keep Eſop with them, But he 
ſuffered not them, but ſet forth with the Embaſſadors 


2 4 Not 


to Cræſut. 
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_ OT many Days expired, there befel!. 
1 % An Accident in Samos, ſtrange to tell, 
| here Xanthus dwelt: Behold an Eagle o'er 

The City flies, and the chief Signet bore 

Away with her, while as the Samians all 

Were ſolemnizing a great Feſtival. 
 Whereit amaz'd, they unto Xanthus ſend 
To be 1cfolved what it might portend. 
But Xanthus grew perplexed in his mind, 
Becauſe he could not the true meaning find. 
Efop perceiving now his Maſter's Grief, 
Requeſts the cauſe, with promiſe of Relief 
To his Content: Xanthus relates the ſame : 
With that, before the Samians Eſop came, 
Whoſe crooked Limbs did more deriſion raiſe, 
Than hope to be refolv'd ; till Efop ſays 

Thus unto them, Sirs, wherefore laugh ye ſo? 

*Tis not the form, nor the external ſhow, 
That makes a Man; but Wiſdom, and a Mind 

That can cloſe Nature's deepeſt Secrets find. | 

Nor ſhould a wiſe Man, cauſe a Veſſel s new _ 

Reje& an old one of a blacker hue : 

For ſuch old Veſle!s may perchance contain 

Far richer Wine than doth in new remain. 

Which learned anſwer made them all admire,” 

And with Intreaties Efop's aid require, | 
I' expound the meaning of that ſtrange Event. 
But Eſop of his wiſdom confident, | 
Fortune (quoth he) hath ſome ſedition ſown 
Betwixt a Lord and Servant of his own. 

But if the Lord the Victory do gain, 

The Servant ſhall no liberty obtain : 

Nor his juſt right. If therefore you would ſee | 

A true Solution, give me liberty ; : 
That ſo I may unfold with boldneſs all 

| Which you demand, or may to you befa:l. 
Then all reſolv'd that Xanthus ſhould re leaſe 
The Bonds of Zſep, and his Slavery ceaſe, 
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Which (though againſt his Maſter's humour) they _ ©. 
Effect; nor durſt old Xa»thus but obey ; W 
Remembring now what lately Æſop ſpoke, 

In ſpight of thee I ſhall caſt off the yoke. 
Then Eſop ſtrait was plac'd before the ſeat ps 
Where all the Samians were in Council met: 1 
Who (ſilence being proclaim'd) doth thus begin; 
My Lords, the Eagle over Birds is King: 1 
Which having born your Seal away with her, 
(The ſtate and power of your Governour) 
Infers thus much, a King by conqueſt ſhall 
O'erthrow your Laws, and Liberty enthrall, 
According to which ſaying, lo there came 
Ambaſſadors from Lydia, who proclaim | 
Their Lyarans King's command, and do relate 
To them of Samos who in Council fate, 
How that great Monarch Homage did expect 
From thole of Samos, and to that effet 
Demands a yearly Tribute; elſe that ge 
Will ruinate their City ſpeedily. 
A time for anſwer given, Æſep then 
Is call'd to give them counſe once agen. 
Who thus; My Lords, I would not you diſſuade, + 
But that the King of Lydia be obey'd: + 
Nor gainſt the publick profit would I break 
Silence, or elſe againſt the City ſpeak; = 
Tet hear two things, which in this mortal age 
Fortune preſents upon this earthly flage: 
The one is Liberty, which to procure ISS 
At firſt ſeems hard, the end is ſweet and ſures 
Bondage the other, whoſe beginning ſhows 
Sweet at the firſt, the end more ſawer grows, 8 
The Samians hearing, this, and knowing the: 
Ic. tended to the good of publick State 
This anſwer the Ambaſſadors did give; 

| Go tell your Lord, That Samos will not lie 


8 
— 


Subject to any Man, but ſtill poſſeſsse Na 
Her ancient liberty and happineſs. _ 
chil : Qs With - | 
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Propos'd to raiſe an Army, and o'erthrow 
Their City, till th' Embaſſador thus ſpoke: 
Sir, tis in vain to bring them to the yoke, 
Unleſs thou Eſop froin their Council call. = 
And then into thy hands they ſoon will fall. 
So ſtraight, Embaſſadors provided be, 1 
And ſent again to Samos ſpeedily, Is. 


Pt 


© Bearing this Meſage; Lordi, our Mufter”s will T 


Though once den) d, at laft you muſs ful pd; 
Which is, That 70 bi Court you Aſop ſend, 


ji And then gainſt you his anger ſhall have end. 


But Æſop hearing this did let them know, 

He was not backward to the King to go: 
Let to the Samians does a Fable tell, . 
Which long ago (when Beaſts could ſpeak) befel. 


| The FABLE 
8 He Wolves int ended Wor againſt the Sheep, 
| But they (too weak their fury to withſtand} 
Sent to the Dogs, deſiring aid to keep © 
be Wolves from quite deſtroying of their Land. 
The Dogs ſend aid, and in full many ſore 
Aud areadful fights did the Wolves Army gore. 


The Wolves then ſeeing force could not prevail 
D curb their Foes, which had ſo powerful aid, 
Conſult with Policy them to afſall ; | 
F poſſibly the Sheep might be betray d: 
 Hrd with their words and promiſes at large, 
Sitreat the Sheep the Ma ſtiwes to diſcharge. | 7 


— 


De Sheep believing what the Wolves did ſay, 
Not dreaming of the treachery of their. foes, af 


3 Re ſalved ave td fend the Dogs away, h Il 


Hoping to live at quiet without blows, ne 


'Y Lud ſo rewards for what the Dogs had done 1 of 


Being beſtow id, they leave the Sheep alone, tie 
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But when the Wolves perceive their flouteſ? Foe: 4 
Had left the Sheep, and to their home were gone, 
Perfidiouſſy they with redoubled blows. 
The Sheep (harm not miſtrufing) ſet upon, 
And overthrow them Since which, #ill we ſie 
Continual diſcord twixt them two to be. 


So when the Sami ans had this Fable heard, 

They in his abſence their deſtrudion fear d, 
And by all means they could, ſought him to ſtay, 
But could not him by their intreaties ſway, __ 


CHAP. XXII. 


Eſop's ſucceſsful Entertainment with the Lydian 
seu in behalf of the Samians. 
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Hey coming forthwithto Zydia, the King ſeeing; 

Eſop before him, was angry to think that ſucn 

a fellow ſhould pre vent the ſubduing of ſo famous an 
Hand. Eſop anſwers, Mighty King, not of furce no 
neceſſity, am I come unto thee, but willingly and: 

of my own accord, wherefore I humbly beg your pa- 
tience, A certain man catching Locuſts, killed them 
d He took allo the Graſhopper, and when he * 
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A have killed her, ſhe ſaid thus, Good Sir, kill me not 
dor lam not injurious to the Corn, nor any other way 
but I chear up the weary Traveller with my barmleſs 

= Muſick: In me thou findeſt nothing but a ſound, 
bis he having heard, diſmiſſed her, Thus I, O King, 
| humbly touching your Feet, beſeech you ſpare my 
Life, for I cannot be injurious to any Man; and in 
k this ſqualid Body you ſhall find a generous Soul. The 
E King, wondering and pitying him, ſaid, ſop, I 
will not only give thee thy Life, but a Fortune alſo : 

therefore ask what thou wilt, and thou ſhalt have it. 

May it pleaſe thee, O King, (quoth Æſop) to be re. 

conciled to the Samians. And when the King anſwe. 

red, I am reconciled ; he fell down to the Ground, 
and gave him moſt humble thanks. After this he 
wrote his Fables, which to this rery Day are extant 
amongſt the Lydians. Ry 


| Aso P, according to the King's Requeſt, | 
i II To Lydia goes. The King provides a Feaſt 
Jo entertain the Stranger, But when he 
Beholdeth £&/op's foul Deformity, | 
| He vents his anger thus; Is this the Man ; 
7 Whoſe Counſel made the Samiant us withſtand ? 
iſ. + Can Wifdom lurk in ſuch an ugly Form? 
| | And thus inrag'd, he furiouſly Toth ſtorm. - 
But sp (whoſe Invention ne'er was ſlack 
A ready anſwer unto all to make) 
Reply'd, Great King, thy power fore d not me, 
But my defire t attend thy Majeſty 
cad my Arrival, whe with hope depend, 
0 That thou ſome Audience to my Word! wilt lend. 
i The King attends, and Æſop thus replies; 
" The other Day a Man was chaſing Flies, © 
But caught a Nightingale, The tim'rous Bird 
{Without Deſert now to be ſlain afeard) 
Cries to the Faulkner, Matter Ithee pray 
That me without offence theu wilt not (ay, , ; 
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1 do no harm, nor any thing annoy, 
Ly BY Nor do 1 Corn or Fruits of Earth deſtroy 
eſs Like other Birds; but with my warbling Song 2 
d. ¶ Make glad the hearts of thoſe that paſs along: | | 
1g, Neither canſt thou reap benefit at all 9 | 
ny By kiling me, my Carcaſs is ſo ſmall. | | "= 
in Which lamentation mov d the Faulkner fo, '._  -- _ 
he That he the harmleſs Nightingale let go; _ 
„I Zherefore (Great Sir) conſider my weak ſtate: = 
o: i 7 wiſh no harm, then haften not my fate, 
it. By Death or Violence: for if I die, 
re. My Body profits none, but living, 1 
e- ¶ Unto the World may by my wiſdom lend 
ad, Things uſeful for her, till her lateſt end, 
he This Fable moralliz'd the King did pleaſe, 
ant And's rage 'gainſt £ſop's crookedneſs appeaſe z 
Who anſwers thus; Lo /Eſop, unte thee 
1 give not Life ; tis fortune's gift from me, 
But if within my power thou ought requeſt, 
Nt 4, ſeon as asked thou ſhalt be poſſeſt. 8 5 4 
This Eſop's mind rejoyced, who (as ſoon 1 
As he had promis'd) thus demands a boon. 
Great King, I render thanks, and ſince your Grace 
Is pleas d ſuch favours upon me to place © 5 5 
Without deſert, if ſo you deign to grant 'Y 
(For 1 my ſelf no earthly Treaſure want) = 
The Samians tribute only to be free, 
Your Highneſs hath enough rewarded me, 
The King conſents. And Eſfop now began, 
While he doth in the Lydia» Court remain, 
To write thoſe Fables which in this Book do 
Preſent themſelves to each ingenious view. 
But ſome time paſt, Eſep doth now defire 
Unto forſaken Samos to retire, 


The News of the releaſed Tax to bring, 2 
So freely granted by the Hadian King. 
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CHAP. XXIIL. 


. Eſop's Return to Samos. 
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SO P having received Letters from the King Pr 
Fs of Lydia, which intimated the grant of peace, MW A: 
and releaſing of a Tribute to the Samian,; the Men IT. 
of Samos ſeeing of him, came to meet him with gar- 
lands and dancings : He reads the Letters and ſhews! 
them that the King had freely granted them their li- 


berty. Whereupon Aſop was honoured the ſecond: 
F time with the favour of Freedom. Not long after this, 
be departed from this Iſland, and travelled over the 
World every wherediſputing with Philoſophers. At 
length he came into Babylon, and there meking his 
Learning appear, was in great repute with King Ly- 
cerus ; For in thoſe Days truce being between King- 
doms, there was great delight taken in mutual ſend- 
| ing Philoſophical Queſtions one to another ; which 
| whoſoever could reſolve, received a relaxation of Tri- 


| bute from him that ſent them. | 

| so returns to Samor. Being arriv'd,. | 

I The People with all gladneſs him recerv'd, 
5 £ Shewing Il - 
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Chewing all ſigns of Joy. Some few days gone, = 
Z/9p makes open Proclamation. I 
How Lydia's King their Tribute did remit, 
he Samians (joyful of this benefit) 
More thankfulneſs to learned Eſop gave, 1 
And nothing thought too dear that he would have; iP} 
All honours ſeem too mean they could beſtow, 
uch Gratitude did joyful Samos ſhow. ' 
Eſop at laſt again to Travel bent, | 
To ſee ſome other foreign Regions went, 


His knowledge to increaſe. And now he came 


To Babylon, à City of great Fame: © -» 
This was the ſeat of King Tycerus, who, | 
Hearing of hop; entertainment due 

To him did give, and other gifts confer 
Worthy ſo famous a Philoſopher. we 

Eſep now having ſpent ſome few days there; 
The Cuſtoms of the bord'ring Princes were 


ig Problems obſcure, oft mutually to fend,  _ 
e, And Riddles which their learned men had penn'd, 
n To try the Judgment of the wiſeſt men, 

r= © Who if they could not Anſwers fend again 
vs And rightly them explain, that King mult claim 
li- Tribute from him to whom he ſent the ſame. 
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EEſop unfolds all Secrets whatſrever, and by his im Wc: 
Fn much enriched the Babylonian King. 2 * 
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| ; SO therefore underſtanding the Problems ¶ She 
ö which came to Iycerus, gave the meaning, and To 
fo made the King renowned. And he, in the Name of I But 
Lycerus, ſent to other Kings after the ſame manger: I But 
which Queſtions unreſolved, cauſed an exaction of a SO 
far greater Tribute from thoſe Kings who were not Alr 

| able to do it. New Aſop ſeeing he had no Children, M1, | 
ll; adopted Ennus, a certain Nobicman, and commended Eis 
him to the King Not long after this, Ennus had to do An. 
with Eſep's Concubine; which when Æſep knew of, A/. 

he turned him out ot doors. Who being much offen- MA; 
ded with this, feigned Letters from Efop to thoſe who He 
moved theſe Philoſophical Queſtions toLyceras, which WA: 
Letters ſignified his readineſs to do them Scrvice ra» The 
ther than Lycerus, and theſe Letters Emus gave to M(W! 


the King ſea'ed with &/op's Ring. | His 
"A | Hite £/ with Lycerus did remain, By f 
Divers wiſe men in foreign Parts did feign Ilie 
Strange Fables, and dark Myſteries invent, 1 


Which to the Babylonian King were lent, Tun 0 
| Ulls 
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J unfold the meaning. Each Philoſopher 
His verdi& gave, but none did true appear: 
Till Eſop (being call'd) the perfect way 
Found out the cloſeſt Secrets to diſplay, 
And other Fables penned, to which none 
Of other parts could give ſolution. 

By which Iycerus full of Riches grew, 
Which by that means from foreign Kings he drew: 
And therefore now, in ſhew of Thankfulneſs 
For #ſop's Learning, and his love t expreſs, 

He doth to greater honours hep raiſe, 

Whoſe wiſdom almoſt the whole Country ſways 3 
Till Emus young, well mannered and fair, 

(By £/op being adopted for his Heir, 

And rais'd to ample fortynes) fell in love 

With Eſop's Concubine, and ſuits did move 

To bring her to his Will. To his deſire 
(Burning with luſtful and unquenched fire) 

She yields; and Ennus by her looks is won, 

To rival who adopted him his Son. 


But as alone one miſchiefs ſeldom falls, 


But to the wronged part another calls; 

So Æſep now, not dreaming of the wrong 
Already acted, but remaining ſtrong 

In love to Ennus, Exnus to requite 


His love doth in Ingratitude delight: * 


And fearing leſt that by ſucceſs of time, 
Æſop would vindicate his loathed crime, 
And caſt him out of favour (big with hate) 
He plots which way to haſten Æſop's fate: 
And therefore him of Treaſon doth accuſe:; 
Then with falſe Letters Æſop's truth abuſe, 
(Which to incenſe the King) that Æſop had 
His Majeſty to other Kings betray'd 
By feigned Fables, the which here and there 
He had divulg'd and ſcattered every where. 
Thus luſt oft- times at firſt with pleaſant ſhows, 
Twixt deareſt friendſhip moſt ſedition ous 
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#ſop commanded to' be put to Death upon Ennus bis | 


falſe Aecuſation; and how he is ſaved, 
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Ile King giving credit to the Ring, wonderfully 

3 moved with anger, commands Hermippus with- 
out any farther Examination to. take away the Tray. 
* tor's Life But Hermipput was Æſop's Friend, and then 
he ſhewed it, tor he hid him in a Sepulchre, and there 
nouriſhed him: Eunus a ſo by the King's leave took 
poſſeſſion of all Æſep's Goods A certain ſpace after, 


Nectenabo King of Egypt hearing that Æſop was dead, 


ſent a Letter to Lycerus requiring workmen that could 
build a Tower which ſtou!d neither touch Earth nor 
Hea: en, and one that could anſwer all that he ſhou'd 
be ask d. Which if he did, then he ſhould exact Tribute, 


if not, he ſhould pay. Lycerus having read this grows 


very penſive, ſeeing none of his Friends could deviſe 
what the queſtion concerning the Tower meant. The 
King upon that cries out, Æſop the Pilar of my King- 
dom is fallen and dead. Hermippus ſeeing the King ſo 
much dejected for Æſop's loſs, came to the King, and 


brought him word that Æſep was alive; adding, That 


even for the King's fake he had not put him to death, 
becauſe he knew it would much grieve him afrec- 
A | The 


: 


1s . 


50 Eſep now, by kind Hermippus aid, 


Some few weeks paſt his Honour doth obtain, 


But no wiſe man of Babylon had wit 


Te Life f ES OP. | > i 
"HE King too eaſte Ermws to beſieve, E 4 
{6 And to falſe Accuſations Credit give, 1 We. 
Thinks all *gaivſt A ſop true; and with command | 
(Whoſe will doth fixed as the Centre ſtand) 
Dooms Æſop ſtraight to dgath. But 2s the Sun 
a ſpite of Clouds, his wonted courſe doth run, 
And (they being chaſed quite away) appear 
More full of luſtre, radiant and clear; 


(Who in an obſcure Sepulchre him laid, 

To hide him from the wrath of th' angry King, 
Knowing the Letters which his Son did bring 
Againſt his Father, falſe ; and ſent him there 
All things for Suſtenance that needful were :) 


And in his former glory ſezt again ; 
Occaſion'd by this means; Ne'cr ſilent Fame 
This news in joyful Ægypt did proclaim 

Unto the King, That ep now 1s dead, 
Whereby he thought from Babylon was fled 
All hope t' oppoſe him more: and therefore ſtrait 
Frames Letters which theſes Riddles did relate, 
That Nectenabo lately did project 

Y'th' Air a ſtately Tower to erect, 

To touch not Heaven nor Earth; and did intreat 
That King Lycerus would the Wafons get, 
And ſend them to ffect it. And belide, 

If for his uſe ſuch Men he could provide, 

The Letters likewiſe thus much did diſplay, 

He of his Land would the tenth Tribute pay, 


Enough to anf er or accompliſh it. 

Whe: eat their King Lycerus (with a brow 
Wheicon dwelt anger, which could Terror throw 
'Gainſt any which diſpleas'd him) curſes all 
That were the cauſe of 4&ſop's wrongful fall. 
Which when Hermippus well perceiv'd, in haſte — 
He goes, and on the ground his Body caſt 
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Before the King; to whom he thus did ſay, 
1 Sreat Sir, Let no ſad thought your Paſſion ſway, 


To grow inrag'd at me, and I ſhall bring 

ZEſop alive; and ſafe before the King; 

For I preſery'd whom then didſi doom to death, 

Mell knowing that the loſs of FEſop's breath 
Could have no profit, but his If, might be 
(Though hateful then) ſome benefit ro thee, 
| | "CRAP. NAVL 

Eſop is brought before the King again, and re-obtain 

3 his former Credit. 
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„ gem King not a little glad that Eſop was yet alive, 
: called for him. He was brotfghtto him all dirty 
ll and bemired. Whom when he ſaw,he was moved witk 
| much compaſſion towards him, and commanded that 
| he ſhould be waſhed and cleanſed. After this, Eso 
4 eaſily confuted the grounds of his former accuſation: 
* Whereupon when the King gave command that Em 
|  Ffhould be put to Death, Eſop begged his pardon, Not 
W Jong after a letter came from the King of Egypt, which 
* theKing gave Eſep to peruſe. He forthwith knowing 
* how to reſolve the queſtions propounded, imiled,an 
dieſired an anſwer might be diſpatch'd,and after winter 


ſent away, both who ſhould build this Tower, nd ip 
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One that ſhould anſwer all that he ſhould demand. 


The King thereupon ſends the Egyptian Ambaſſadors 
back, and gives to Æſop his former wealth, and Enna; 
alſo ; whom he having received again, uſed him as 
his Son, and with theſe or the like words, admoniſhed 
him: My Son, in the firſt place, worſhip God, honour 
the King, ſhew thy ſeif terrible to thine Enemies, that 
Ichey deſpiſe thee not, facil and courteous to thy 
aim Friends, that they may be enlarged in friendſhip to- 
wards thee. Alſo pray that thine Enemies be poor, 
leſt they offend thee ; wiſh thy Friends in all things 
well. Cleave to thy Conſort, that ſhe make no tryal 
of another. Be not ſwift to ſpeak, but to hear. Envy not 
well doers: for thereby thou ſhalt injure thy ſelf moſt. 
Be careful of thy domeſt ick Affairs, that thou mayeſt 
not be look't upon as a Maſter, but ado fed as a Bee 
ne factor. Be not aſhamed always to learn the better 
things. Reveal not thy Secrets to a Woman; for ſhe 
is always provided to domineer. Every day ſtore up 
for to morrow. for it is better after death to leave 
ſome what to thine Enemy, than want while thou li- 


veſt for thy Friends. Gently ſalute all thou meeteſt. 
Repent not that thou haſt been honeſt. Turn a Whife 


ve, ¶ perer out of. doors, Do that for which thou mayeſt 
rty not have cauſe to repent. Thus Ennus be ing adviſed 


ita by Zſop, and ſtruck as it were with an Arrow in his 
hat Conſcience, a little after his Soul and Body parted, ' 


„EFF EET IP op 1 

n: HE King, being full of joy that £/op lives, 
T5 res 2 ſee 1 and eee gives, 

lot That he before his preſence ſtrait be brought 

ich Who (as before to kill him) now his thought, 

ng Had wholly bent how to requite the wrong 
That Æſop in the Dungeon ſuffer'd long. 

ter And therefore doth to him his wealth reſtore, 

oY And gives him greater honour than before. 


ne Then ſhews what Letters late from Egypt came, 
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And Eſep having well perus'd the fame, 93 
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Thus wills the King to anſwer, That whenas [ 
Ihe Winter's paſt he'll bring the ſame to paſs: 

And ſo Embailadors diſpatched are, 

Lycerus Will in Egypt to declare 
Return we now to Euus whoſe ſad breaſt 
With Envy ſwo!n, that #/op is poſſeſt 
.Of wealth, and into favour call'd again, 

No reſt can take, but full of fou! diſdain 
Runs up and down with diſcontented looks, 
And no ſociety or comfort brooks, 
But Deſarts and wild places, ike a man 
- Whoſe Senſes loſt, no reaſon bridle can, : 
And thus by baſe ingratitude, we ſes 
How Emus brought himſelf to Miſery,” | 
Behold a gentle Nature! Eſop's love 
From Ennus all his former wrongs remove, 
He doth affect him ſtill (although he may 
A heavy and ſevere Chaſtiſement lay 
With juſtice upon Emu:;) and with mild 
And gentle words, inſtructs him, as his Child, 
Then takes him home again (there hath nor Been. 
In any Age ſcarce balf ſuch kindnels ſeen) 
RejpeRs him ſtill, and (as he firſt begun) 
Gives him the right of an adopted Son. 
But this contents not Ennus, itil his mind 
Is troubled, and doth new Ch'imera's find. 
Which freſhly to his vexed Soul ſuggeſt, 
That Æſep's wrongs can never be redreſt : 
And now with horror and diſtraQion flies, 
Seeking a Place to end his Viſeries, | 
Runs up and down. At length a Mountain ſteep, 
Whoſe hanging head o'crlooks th' unfathom'd deep 
Nimbly aſcends ; thruſt on by raſh deſpair, 
Fals headlong through a ſteep ef . 2 
Till the all ſwallowing Waves a Grave do lend, 
And ro his moſt unthankful Breath give end. 
Thus (though a while ungrateful men may flouriſh} 
|} Io, _ Thoſe crimes g'erthrow them wiich themſelves do 
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X#ſop reſolwues the former Queſtions of the King of Egypt, 
who had projected to build a Tower in the Air. 


748 O P after this ſending for the Fowlers, com- 
mands them to catch him four young Eagles; 


which being caught, he brought up, and taught 
them to carry young Children in Baskets, and obſerve 

F them in what they ſhould command. The Winter 
now being paſt, and Spring coming on, he provides 
all things ready for his journey, and taking the Ea- 

gles and tffe Children departs into Egypt, to the 

great admiration of the People of that Country, 
Nectenabo hearing that Z&ſop was come, I am en- 


ſnared, quoth he to his Friends, for I underſtood 
that hop was dead. The King commanded tha 
Der aftef that all the Officers ſhoyld come together, 


za white Robes, and he himſelf put on his royal 
Fire and his Imperial Diadem. When he was ſer 
pon his high Throne, he commanded #/op to be 


#3ipe Harveſt. The King admiring his Snſwer, 


ought. To what do you liken me, quoth he to Ai. 
>. and thoſe that are with me? Thee, quoth + ® 
Fkeo to the Vernal Sun, and thoſe; with thee to 
RF 


*%owed many Favours upon him, The , next dx 
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the King came clad in White, but commande ky 


Friends to put on their Purple. When ſob came is | 

he asked him the ſame es Thee, Galth be L 
compare to the Sun, thoſe that Rand about thee © 

the Sun. beams. Nectenabo enquires what he thoughtM : 
concerning his Kingdom, whether it was not far Fo | 

| yond that of Lycerus, Do not think ſo quoth ſob, fot 0 
. your Kingdom compared with his, though it ſhine li 
[ khe Sun-beams, yet if ycu-compare it with his, M, 
Þ 510% of it is palpable darkneſs. Nectenabo admiring * 
A 18 Anſwer, enquires where they Were cher ſhoulf 8 
1 build the Tower? They are ready, ſaid he, if you wil 
mſmew us the place. Fhe King going out of che CiryMl * 
| ſhews him a large Plain p following him, bring 
| —- the four Eagles with the Children hanged in Baske 
about them; and giving the Children working Inſtru a 
| ments, bad them fly. They being carried aJofr, cry, 
i) ont, bring us Stones, Mortar and Timber, fit for buildaF” - 
j ing. NeFenavbo ſeeing the Children carried aloft by the 1 
1 Eagles, ſays to Eſop, How ſhould I do for flying men? 
He e replies, Heerus has ſuch: Thou being but a man, MW - 
wilt thou contend with a King <qualto the Gods? g 
| ©  Nedenado confelſeshimſelf conquered ; bur, quorb le 
f. let me enquire ef thee, and do thou -an{wer me fur- 0 
ther. Ihave here Mares whowhen theyhear the Horſes 5 


of Babylon neigh, forthwith they concerve;if thou canſt 
| _ _ reſolve me this, let me ſee itpreſently, I will give youſ ©. 
nn anſwer to morrow, quoth he. Going thereupon toll , 


bis Lodging, he commanded the Boys tote a C + 
And drag her about the City. The EZV, 1975 120g 
that, forthwith carry the report to the King, r 

i ' worſkip this Animal. The King calling Z/a7 c hit | 
|" _ asked him whether he did not know how that che Bll „ 
| - -gyptians do worſhip to the Cat; It did no ſmall inju- _ 


ry to Tycerus the King, quoth Efop « For this Cat the K 
Asaſt nightkill'd his fighting Cock, which gave himig 

!|  telligence how the tedious night paſted, Art thou nd N 
| Hamed to lic, quack the King ? How could the 0 
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| ity ill his Cock, and in one night go to Babylon? He ſmi- 
i 1 ling replied, and how, O King, can the Mares of £2yp? 
:onceive upon the neighing of the Horſes in Babylon ? 


his fortunate Genius. Not long after this, he ſent for 
Men from Heliopolis to queſtion with £fop, with 
hom, when they had diſputed, he invites J ome to a 
anquet. When they were ſet, one of the Heligpolit auc, 
days to Æſop, Tam ſent from one of my God: to ask 
theea Queſtion : It's falſe, quoth Æſop, the Gods have 
no need to learn any thing, thou doſt not only b-- 
wray thy own Ignorance, but accuſeſt one of thy gods. 
Another again replies, there is a huge Temple, and 
Column bearing up twelve ſtately Cities, each of 
»$chare born up with Thirty Rafters, which two 
omen conſtantly courſe about. To this Eſop an- 
vers; the Temple is this World, the Column the 
Lear, the Cities che Months, the Rafters the day s of the 
Month, the Day and the Night are two Women inter- 
1 changeably ſucceeding each other. The day follow- 
4,5 72g Ne#enabo calling his Friends about him, ſaid, For 
be this Zſop we Owe tribute to King Lycerus.One of them 


ne 1 d. . . 

eu <P d, we will command him to anſwer us two que- 
a {ons which we know not, nor ever heard of. To 
a7 morrow, queth Zſop I will return you anſwer. De- 
_ parting there he made a Writing, wherein was con- 
* tained. ſc. Nectenabo confeſſes he ewes a thouſand talents te 


Calls cerus, in the morning he brought this to the King. 
ig «he King's Friends, before the writing was open'd,a | 
«ry'd out we know this, and have heard of it already 
k | thank you for confeſſing, quoth ſep, did you ever 
eo or hear that the King of Egypt ow'd King 1yce- 
rus a thouſand ralents? Nectenabo concludes, iaying, 


1]Us 7 : . | 6 

ch Jeerus is very happy, having ſo learned a man in his 
zin; Kingdom, and thereupon gave him the tribute agree 
10d be paid, and moſt friendly diſmiſſed him. 

75 Y this time Winter's paſt; the time drew on, 
M £9) That Zfp now ei folution 
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The King attending the Wiſdom of Z/op, admir'd at 
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To the King of Egyp-'s Queſtion: He provides, 5 
And with all winged Speed to Egypt rides, a 


Bearing Four Eagles with him, which he haas 
Brought up, and for his Purpoſe uſeful made; 
Unto whoſe Feet Four Children faſtened were 


in Baskets, that as th Eagles mount the Air, 


They might yp port the Children : Being arriv'd, 
Th Egyptian King him joyfully receiv'd; 


The Entertainment paſt, he asks the King 


Where ne ſhall now ere& this wondrous thing? 
So ſtraight into a ſpacious Field they go, ũͤũ © | 
Which Ne#inabrs did to Æſop noc 


p { 


And cold him that's the Place, £ſop ſurveys” 


* 


The Ground ; and at each ſeveral Corner lays 
An Eagle and a Child. The Eaglesflie, - © | 
Ard with them bear the Children up on high 3 


Tall Eſop cries, Send up fome Labpurers, King, 


That thither may your Stones and Mortar bring, 
Before they go too high; and quickly thex Mg 


* 


Shall to thy Tower the Foundation lay: 


But when the King perceiv'd Eſop's Wit, 


He was with Admiration ſtruck at it. 
And yields his Tribute loſt. But yet to tr, 
Once more ingenious A fop's Subtilty, 1 53 F 
He now propounds a Queſtion. which was this, 
A ſtately Temple in a Place there iss, 75 
Wherein a Column ſtands, that Column fears 
Twelve other, each of them a City bears, 


And oer each City Thirty Sails are ſpread. 
Upon the which Two Women hourly tread. 


A ſop replies, The Temple Heaven call; 
The Column Earth, the which ſupporteth all 
The Twelve great Cities; and thoſe Cities may 
Be term'd the Months; the Thirty Sails diſplay 


The Days of every Month; the Day and Night 
The Women are, one black, the other white, 


Thus &/op by his Wiſdom could foreſe·, 
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Whom now the King with far more great regard 


Doth entertain, and bounteouſly reward. 

So after many Diſputations paſt, _ 

'Twixt him and the Philoſophers, with haſte 
A ſop returns to Babylon, to bring 
The Tribute paid by the Egyptian Ring. 


CHAP. XXVIII. 
SOP comes again to Babylon. ; 
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9 i SOP at length returning into Babylon, declares 
L all that fell out in Egypt, and gave th tribute 
to King Lycerus, who commanded a famous Statue to 
be erected ta the renowned Glory and Memory of 
E/op. Not long after he determined to ſail into 
Greece, and ſo with the King's !eave departed, ſwear 
ing he would return again into Babylon; and there 
end his Days, Afﬀeer he had viewed all the Countries: 
of Greece, and made himſelf famouſly known for his 
Wiſdom, he arrived at laſt in Delphos. = 


| SOP arrives at Babylon; whom all (Halt | 
Ihe Sages meet, and bring to th' King's great 
Where he preſents the Tribute, and doth tell 


His Diſputation, and what elle befell; 


N Which 
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Which being related, feaſting was prepar'd. 
No ſumptuous coſt for Entertainment ſpar'd, 
So highly Zſop was eſteem'd, that when | 
The King had ſeen him but remurn agen, 
He thinks him *bove a Man, his Wit was fo, 
That from a mortal Brain it could not flow; 
And to expreſs his Admiration more, 
And ſhew his noble - Gratitude before, 
In publick Market he a Statue rears, 
Which Zſop's PortraiQure and Image bears, 
That after times might not unmindful be, 
Of @ſop's Wiſdom and true Induſtry, 
But Eſep now, whoſe ever working Mind, 
T ho' much he knew, more knowledge ſeeks to find, 
Once more reſolves to travel: Which Intent 
Diſlik'd the King, unwilling to conſent : 
Till Efop, by a faithful Promiſe made 4 
Soon to return, do's th' eaſie King perſwade, 
And ſo for Greece departs, that Region he 
Of all the reſt, deſirous is to ſee; 
Where, in what Place ſoever ke remains, 
By Affability kind Uſage gains 
(Fo courteous, wiſe, and affable was he 
That good Behaviour hid Deformity) 
_— Thus through all Greece he travels; every Place 
1 Makin g him welcome with reſpective Grace, 
Iill he arriv'd at Delphos, whoſe croſe Fate 
11 We in the following Chapter ſhall relate. 
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SOP coming to Delphos, 7s betray d, and relates thie - 
Fable of the Rat and the Frog. : 
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W Hen he was arrived at Delphos, many very glad. 
ly gave ear to his Eloquence, but gave him lit- | 
e reſpe&. He therefore looking upon them, ſaid, Ye 
Men of Delphos, T may. fitly compare you to the wood 


| which is carried upon the Sea, ſeeing it afar off, we 


judge it of great value, when it's come near, we ſlight _ 

it. So I, when IL was far from your City, did admire 

you, but coming amongſt you, I find you the moſt uie- 

leſs amongſt men; thus I am miſtaken. When the Del-. 
phians heard this, fearing left. he ſhould diſparage 
them in other places where he travelled, they deter- | 
mined craftily to make him away. And hereupon they | 
took a golden Cup out of Apollo's Temple, and -cun- 
egy put it amongſt Eſep's Baggage. He — aware of 

their Subtilty, went his way to Phocide, the Delphi ans 

after him, and charged him with Sacriledge. He de- 

nies the Fact, they untie his Baggage, and find the 

Cup, which they ſnew to the City with no ſmall Up- 
roar. Æſep ſeeing their Subtilty, deſired them to ler 
bim looſe : They were ſo far from that, that they caſt 
him into Priſon, and paſſed Sentence upon him, 


L 
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* Now Æſop no ways able to extricate himſelf from 


this Diſcourſe held, a Thief came and ſtole away his 


force out of Prifon to a ſteep and craggy Precipice. 
-Whereupon he thus ſpake to them; When Beaſts 


ended, the Frog led the Mouſe to ſupper with her, 
but that you be not weary with ſwimming, quoth 


mine: This done, ſhe leaps into the water. The Mouſe 


will vindicate me. The Eagle ſeeing the Mouſe dead Re 
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carrying her away, finds the Frog hanging by a ſtring I! 
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their Wiles, bemoans himſelf in Priſon as he ſate. MF: 
While he was lamenting himſelf, a familiar Friend, . 
Demas by name, came to him, and deſired to know the If 
Cauſe of his Grief, Thus he replies; AWoman khawyng I 
newly buried her Husband, wept daily at his Grave; 
one plowing not far off, fell in love with the Woman, 
and leaving his Oxen, went himſelf to the Grave, and 
wept with her. She asked him, why do you lament 
thus? Becauſe I have lately, quoth he, buried a good 
Woman, and after J have lamented, I find much 
eaſe. The very ſame hath hapned to me, quoth the 
Woman. If we are. in the {ame caſe of miſhap, quoth 
he, why may we not make our ſelves happy in mar- 
rying together? for I love thee as well as my Wife, 
and thou loveſt me as well as thy Husband. . Waile 


Oxen. Returning home without his Oxen, he deter- 
-mined to weep exceſſively. The Woman meeting bim, 
weep you ſtill, quoth ſhe? Now, ſaith he, I have caui: 
to weep. So I who have avoided many Dangers, have 
Full cauſe to mourn now knowing no ways to eſc:j* 
this. After this came the Delphians, and drew him by 
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ſpake, the Mouſe was familiar Friend to the Frog, in. 
vited her to Supper, carried her into the Store-houſe 
of a rich Man, where there was good Food Eat, ſaith 
the Mouſe, my good Friend. After this Banquet was 


hl > 


the Frog, I will faſten'with a ſmall thread your leg to 


is drowned before they get half over, who dying thus, Bu 
Faid, You are the cauſe of my Death, but your berrers| (A 


and ſwimming in the Pond, ſnatcheth at her, and 
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om Nat her Fopt, and ſo makes an end of both. Thus I., 

ate. who innocently am to dye by your hands, ſhall find 

nd, N an Avenger; for all Babylon and Greece will require 

the ¶ my Life at your Hands. | | 

e; IL o in Greece ſuch love now having found, 5 

lan, And with ſuch good reſpect hiswiſdom crown d 

and He next intends for Delphos to prepare, 

ent Where ſtands Apollo's Temple; hoping there 

ood To find moſt welcome But as in a fair 

uch And pleaſant Meadow Serpents hidden are, 

the And in the longeſt graſs do lurking lye, 

oth MW To ſting th' unwary Travellers paſſing by, | 

1ar- WW While heedleſſy they on them tread : So here | - 

ife, While hop wiſe Men ſeeks, moſt Clowns appear, 7 

nile Who (envious at his knowledge) plot and ſtrive, | 

his -Z/op of Life and Fortunes to deprive : L 

ter- Vet without cauſe produc'd, or publick ſhew - | | 

um, Oft juſt proceedings, durſt not ſeemto ſhov- 

ui: Their open Malice gainſt him. Wherefore one 

ave More ſubtil than the reſt, while to be gone 

From Delphus, Æſop with all ſpeed doth hie, 

1 v7 8 Conveys into his Cloak-bag ſecretly 

ice, MA golden Cup, which from 4poilo's Fane - 

aſt 1 he Prieſt accuſeth Eſop to have taten: „ 

in-: So hue and cry is after Eſop ſent, 

duſe And apprehends him, although inncocent; F 

aithl Taxing him of high Sacriledge; and ſo  _ 

was They fearch his Male, and do the Goblet ſhow + . 

her, Before a Judge. Then back they Eſop force, 5 

och To Del phos; where arraign'd, without remorſe 5 

g rofl The Judge him dooms to die, though each one knew - Þ 

duſe The Accuſation falſe, and Æſop true. | # 

hus, But £/op now, his Sentence being paſt,” | 0 

ers Ml (As richeſt Pearls, amongſt the Swine being caſt, 700 

each Regardleſs quite are loſt), to them doth tell 

and A witty Fable, trying. to expel _ 

ting Their Malice àgainſt him; Which thus begunnn 
. „ Tha 
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The FABLE. 


Fo you whole moſt untrue Complaints to draw 
1 The heavy Judgments of the Grecian Law 
Againſt my Innecence; the Gods ſhall take 

Due Vengeance on your Country for my ſake. 


| | 


